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Farm Surplus 


Disposal Bill 


Becomes Law 


WASHINGTON — With the ap- 
proval and blessings of the chief 
executive and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, the billion 
dollar surplus disposal bill became 
a law last week. 

The measure provides a three year 
disbursement of 300 million dollars 
per year of the sale, barter or ex- 
change of U.S. agricultural supplies 
for foreign courrencies or strategic 
materials from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks or from private trade 
sources under certain conditions plus 
an authorization of 300 million dol- 
lars in surplus to be disposed of by 
the chief executive to meet emerg- 
ency famine or other aid contin- 
gencies. 

In this authority to the chief exec- 
utive, Congress has allowed the pres- 
ident to make available stocks from 
CCC surpluses to relieve domestic 
distress within the U.S. from unem- 
ployment or other economic cause if 
such use will not displace or inter- 
fere with normal marketing. 

The issue now arising from the 
surplus disposal law rests on the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this 
law. It looks like a fight between 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture with the edge given to Sec. 
Benson who rides high in the esteem 
of the White House. 


USDA Plans New Drouth Area Aid 
Program; Old Feed Program Ends 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedet uffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—There’s going to 
be a new drouth relief program. 

This situation was disclosed this 
week at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, where officials are under 
extreme political pressure to start a 
new drouth aid operation. 

Notwithstanding this pressure, 
USDA officials have been aware of 
extreme drouth conditions which have 
been aggravated by the recent heat 
wave over wide areas of the South- 
west, and they have prepared a new 
type of program. This new program 
would be designed to make any relief 
activities operative on an efficient 
basis and to avoid the pitfalls of the 
previous give-away program where 
all and sundry gained substantial ad- 
vantage of the cut-priced feed sup- 
plies at the expense of the feed 
manufacturers and dealers serving 
the drouth areas. 

This new development comes on 


the heels of official USDA announce- 
ment of cancellation of the old drouth 
emergency feed program. Effective at 
the close of business July 15, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. offer to sell 
replacement wheat and corn to eligi- 
ble feed mixers ended. 

CCC said it would not honor mixed 
feed certificates—drouth emergency 
form number 5—which bear a county 
drouth committee approval date after 
July 15. In accordance with the reg- 
ulations, all mixed feed certificates 
must be submitted to CCC for settle- 
ment within 60 days after July 15. 
CCC urged feed manufacturers to 
forward orders, or request for cash 
settlement, supported “by the certi- 
ficates, as soon as possible. 

Regarding the new drouth program, 
it is expected that if administrative 
hurdles can be taken, the present 
Commodity Stabilization Service offi- 
cials will set up a plan which will 
meet all urgent requirements of 
needy feed consumers and at the 


Feed Technology School 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Feed Tech- 
nology Schooi and feed mill at Kan- 
sas State College are nearing com- 
pletion, but additional funds are need- 
ed to complete the installation of 
equipment and obtain additional 
items of equipment. In the following 


article, Paul O. Berg tells something 
of how the mill was designed and 
what it will do. He also points out 
the need for additional equipment. 
Mr. Berg, a consulting engineer, took 
a leading part in the planning and 
design of the school and mill. 


The Feed Technology School now being completed at Kansas State 
College, is the child of the feed industry. The school was conceived and raised 
by the feed industry, and like a pretty girl who has reached maturity the 
school is about ready for its coming out party. 

However, just as a pretty girl may need more dresses or hats than father 
anticipated, the school has needs that will keep it from making its debut this 
fall semester. There are not now enough funds to complete the installation of 
equipment or obtain the small items that have not been donated. 

A great many people have taken part in this project. They have done so 
with the enthusiasm which goes with any worthwhile endeavor. The feed 
industry has supplied funds, members of the technical committee have con- 
tributed their time to design the project, procure the equipment, and organize 
the construction and installation, and the equipment manufacturers and sup- 
pliers have generously donated equipment and money for installation. The 
result is a modern mixing laboratory that will give the students not only 

(Continued on page 73) 


same time maintain stability of trade 
in the feed industry. 

In any event, even where there is 
urgent financial need by a feeder, it 
is probable that the local feed dis- 
tributor will be the source of the dis- 
tribution in a manner which will not 
reduce his business to a zero level. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
point out that while the former pro- 
gram was administered under How- 
ard Gordon, formerly head of CSS, 
the mechanics of the program were 
not of his devising. He was handed 
a plan which left nothing to his ini- 
tiative, and although it was never 
believed that it met his approval, he 
was a good enough soldier in the 
Benson ranks to go along with a 
ready-to-wear suit as it were. 

Subsequently, as faults developed 
in the CSS service, new officials with 
broader grants of power were ap- 
pointed and corrective measures as to 
their authority were approved, with 
the result that now, as another 
drouth emergency arises, plans will 
be made within CSS and not hand- 
ed down from on high. 

The new drouth program when 
announced—-possibly within the next 
week—may cover all feed ingredients, 
including all stocks in CCC stock- 
piles and probably new supplies of 
cottonseed meal from the new crop 
crush. 

As to the old crop cottonseed meal 
now held by CCC USDA officials are 
driving to sell approximately the 
85,000 to 90,000 tons now held by that 
agency at the best bid offer on July 
20. The last offer of 50,000 tons 
brought acceptance of only 700 tons. 
The small quantity bought is at- 
tributed to unwillingness of buyers to 
take this quantity while there re- 
mained an additional 50,000 tons for 
a later offer on a bid basis. For this 
reason CCC now offers the balance of 
its old crop cottonseed meal and in- 
tends to sell all of this quantity to 
the highest bidders. 

That new crush cottonseed meal 

(Continued on page 73) 


Turkey Output Up; Support Demands Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture turkey industry 
advisory committee again came to 
grips this week with the problem of 
overproduction, with heavy under- 
tones of demand,-assertedly from 
West Coast producers, for price sup- 
port assurance from USDA through 
loan programs of surplus removal 
buying. 

USDA officials say they plan to 
sit and listen. No sympathy with 
price support for this commodity 
at USDA is now discernible since 
the official record of the turkey ad- 
visory committee is replete ‘with 


warnings that overproduction be- 
yond recommended goals would lead 
to financia! disaster to the entire in- 
dustry, even if such overproduction 
was concentrated in regions. 

These developments tied in directly 
with the release this week of the 
June hatchery report showing a boost 
in heavy breed turkey poult produc- 
tion of 18% for that month, bring- 
ing the six-month total] up to 8% over 
the level of the same period in 1953. 
The early season bulge in hatchings 
had been trimmed down in May, 
when tota) hatchings for the season 
were running 6% over a year ago. 

That certain turkey producing 
areas were reaching out for political 
influence to force Secretary Benson 


to reverse his previous statements 
on turkey price support on the basis 
of the official committee recommen- 
dations was noted recently in Feed- 
stuffs. 

The disclosure of this information 
aroused heated comments here by 
members of the advisory committee, 
who charged that Feedstuffs’ report 
of attempts to persuade Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to spearhead a price 
support drive for the turkey industry 
were incorrect. 

A substantial turkey industry co) 1- 
mittee official told Feedstuffs that 
the story was wrong, but in the 
next breath he said that he had per- 
sonally dissuaded West Coast turkey 
producers from an appeal to the Vice 


President for administration aid to 
announce that the government stood 
ready to assist the industry in its 
marketing problems. 


Drive Alleged 


This individual said that there 
appeared to be an organized drive to 
break price levels for turkeys by 
marketing organizations that use 
turkeys as a loss leader. He 
asked if it was not appropriate under 
those alleged conditions that the ad- 
ministration should not give its moral 
support to the producers to defeat 
a drive to undermine the turkey deal 
this year. ; 

Aside from this comment on the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Whoa There! Mr. Cipperly 


HE title of this chapter is taken from a letter written by H. S. Masters, 

an old friend who is president and owner of the Dallas (Texas) Ele- 
vators Co. Both Mr. Masters and we think that our Washington correspondent 
“comes up with some very good stuff’ about what is going on in Washington, 
but that in his front page piece of a week ago, on which we commented edi- 
torially in that issue, he went a bit far in trying to project crop controls into 
feeding operations and the overall demand for formula feeds. 

The news story surmised that large 1954 crops of feed grains and oil 
seeds, plus drastic acreage controls on the basic commodities, may result in 
reduced purchasing of formula feeds. This projection was based on a probable 
shrinkage in farmers’ cash income and a consequent desire to offset this 
loss by greater dependence on “home grown” feeds and a reduction in pur- 
chases of supplementary feeds. 

It was Mr. Masters who said that, after reading the first few paragraphs 
of the news story, he wanted to say “Whoa there! Mr. Cipperly.” 

Our remarks of a week ago were based on the fact that all evidence is 
on the side of balanced rations and well planned feeding programs, and that 
feed men are poor salesmen if they cannot sell farmers on making a profit. 

Mr. Masters says that “your editorial in its leavening effect covers the 
matter of progress made in scientific feeding, and I do not think we are 
going backward. Competition in all types of feeding and finishing is keen and, 
as you point out, farmers are business men, If I had more feed crops, I would 
feed more livestock and thereby have more need for finishing or formula feeds. 

‘. .. ITremember a man who had a 40-year record of millfeed price ranges, 
production, demand, etc., and back in the years when millfeeds were con- 
sidered important supplements, he contended and could prove that the larger 
the grain crop the bigger the demand for millfeeds and the higher the price 
range.” 

We don’t have the actual records to prove it, but we think the statement 
in the paragraph above would be borne out generally. The greatest growth of 
the formula feed industry has occurred in years of large grain supplies. There 
are a lot of other factors that have entered into this growth, but at least 
one could support the argument that formula feed sales are helped rather 
than penalized whenever livestock and poultry production is stimulated by 
bountiful crops. 


* * 


The Hazard 


S ‘tor on the subject of Washington happenings, Mr. Cipperly'’s page one 


* 


story in this issue throws needed light on one of the most important 
things now facing the feed industry. It has to do with a new drouth relief 
program which may be set up in the USDA, probably under the direction of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

The story relates the political pressures that are developing in connection 
with any such program, The important thing, as far as the feed industry 
is concerned (or, as far as the overall economy of the country is concerned, 
for that matter), is to prevent another government give-away of “surplus” 
supplies of grains and other feeding materials by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., without regard to established channels of supply and without requiring 
a real showing of need as the basis of a relief grant. 

Last year’s program bypassed the feed industry at the beginning, and 
gave it scant recognition at any stage. Because of this, the feed industry 
was dealt a disastrous blow in the drouth areas; of even more importance, 
feeding programs were disrupted and the livestock industry in many areas 
was set back. The sloppy distribution became a scandal! in some instances, and 
drouth relief became an objective secondary to paternalistic politics. 

As a result of last year’s experiences, feed industry organizations got 
together to make strong representations to the USDA that the industry be 
consulted on any further government programs, and that men be assigned 
by the USDA to industry contacts who had an understanding of the functions 
of the feed industry. 

Considerable success has been achieved with this. There is a much better 
setup in the USDA, and especially in the CSS, than there was a year ago. 
There is a much closer channel of communication and consultation between 
the CSS and the feed industry. 

As Mr. Cipperly points out, however, it is by no means certain that 


all of the major faults of the 1953 drouth relief program will not be repeated 
if the pressures of state governors and congressmen again build up to a 
demand for “free feed for everybody.” 

Now is the important time for the feed industry organizations to apply 
their own pressure in support of industry participation and relief of distress 
rather than political handouts. Now is the important time for individual 
feed men to apply their own pressure on their representatives and senators 
and state governors. 

Mountainous supplies of grains and other feeds continue to accumulate 
under government control. Many powerful factions and people will advocate 
the dispersal of these on a give-away or near give-away basis, especially if 
drouth can be used as an excuse. If the feed industry does not meet this 
challenge aggressively it could find itself in real trouble, fighting for survival. 


FEATURE | 


Drying up of pastures in the Southwest and South under searing tem- 
peratures had an important influence on the formula feed demand situation 
as well as ingredient prices this week. In the Southeast a critical moisture 
shortage in many areas resulted in a boost in feed demand by dairymen. In 
the Southwest, heavy mortality of poultry and liquidation of flocks and herds 
influenced feed demand. Elsewhere, heavy turkey feeding helped hold up 
volume, and hog feed sales were steady in most instances. Demand for laying 
feeds has been hurt by depressed egg prices, although this picture was be- 
ginning to improve. Alfalfa meal, millfeed and soybean meal advanced this 
week, and the index of wholesale feedstuffs prices climbed 3.6 points to 238.7 
while the feed grain index dropped 1.4 points to 219.9. (Ingredient details on 


pages 74-76.) 


Northwest 


Most manufacturers in the North- 
west reported a slowdown in feed 
demand this week, although in some 
instances volume was maintained at 
a satisfactory pace. Where sales were 
off, manufacturers consider the situ- 
ation as probably temporary unless 
prices soar unreasonably. Several 
boosts in ingredient costs resulted in 
higher formula feed prices this week. 

Manufacturers are hopeful that the 
recent heavy liquidation of older 
birds in poultry flocks will taper off 
now that egg prices have firmed up 
substantially. While the price is still 
not considered good it is still up 
about 10¢ doz. from the low point at 
around 32¢ doz. for grade A’s. 

Meanwhile, owners of laying flocks 
have been trimming back on feed 
purchases and put volume for most 
manufacturers well below usual lev- 
els. Sales of concentrates, however, 
were reported to be holding up well. 

Producers of hogs have become 
somewhat discouraged by declines in 
the feeding ratio—although it re- 
mains relatively good — and have 
tended to feed poorer than they start- 
ed out to do this spring. Dairy feeds 
are slow, but a slight pick-up was 
indicated by some manufacturers. 
They believe that farmers now are 
turning back to more use of formula 
concentrates after watching their 
milk production fall off when they 
relied almost entirely on pastures. 

Turkey feed volume comprises the 
heavy end of current business, with 
a more extended period of large con- 
sumption indicated by a heavy late 
hatch of poults. 

Sales so far in July have been 
running below June and July a year 
ago for some mills but are holding 
about even for another. Production 
was maintained at five days, 24 hours, 
although one pldnt cut back to two 
shifts this week. 


Southwest 


One of the worst heat waves in 
history, carrying temperatures up to 
new record highs in many localfties, 
was the main factor influencing the 
feed industry in the Southwest this 
week. The extreme heat caused an 
increased mortality in broilers, lay- 
ing flocks and turkeys. It resulted in 
an outburst of liquidation of cattle, 
chickens and hogs. While not wide- 
spread, the increased run of livestock 
to market was indicative of a serious 


pasture situation and concern over 
feeding costs. 

Unfortunately, sharply advancing 
costs of ingredients turned formula 
feed prices higher this week. Ad- 
vances ranged up to $2 ton, but 
heavier grained feeds remained about 
steady in value. These advancing 
costs came at a time when eggs are 
remaining at a seasonal low and 
prices are still unfavorable for broil- 
ers. 


The current situation has caused a 
somewhat mixed trend in demand. 
Poultry feed demand continues light 
to fair. Turkey feed demand is good, 
and hog feed demand is good, with 
some mills indicating somewhat light- 
er interest. There is some new in- 
quiry for a summer cattle ration. 
Generally, demand, while not broad, 
is fairly good for this time of the 
year. Most mills do not expect any 
sharp upturn in demand before cooler 
weather comes to reverse the effect 
the heat has on feed intake. 


Southeast 


Formula dairy feeds have taken an 
upswing in demand due to extreme 
drouth conditions. This, coupled with 
good poultry feed business, is making 
for considerably higher production by 
feed manufacturers than is normal 
for this season of the year. 

The drouth blankets the Southeast 
and is in a critical stage over most 
areas. Corn and grain crops are dry- 
ing up in the fields, and reports in- 
dicate that some damage has already 
been done to soybeans. Some cities 
are beginning to ration water. 

Roughages are most difficult to 
obtain, there being ‘a heavy demand 
for such things as ground snapped 
corn and ground corn cobs, Cotton- 
seed hulls are being purchased in 
heavy volume so that farmers may 
feed their cows. Market prices for 
broilers have improved, with both 
chick placements and egg settings on 
the increase. Poultry feed manufac- 
turers are enjoying good orders. 

Old process cottonseed meal is al- 
most exhausted throughout the 
Southeast. There are spotty offerings 
of this meal in the market from re- 
sellers. The cotton crop is generally 
late, and it looks as if there cannot 
be much pressure from new crop 
production until sometime in Sep- 
tember. Both the Southeast and the 
Mississippi Valley areas are finishing 
this season with deficits rather than 


(Continued on page 78) 
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POULTRY AND TURKEY 
PRODUCTION IS UPI 


THE GROWING 
SEASON HERE! 


FEED MANUFACTURERS, \/7’S UP TO YOU... 


POULTRY AND TURKEY RAISERS LOOK TO 
YOU to supply nutritionally adequate feeds 
that are palatable and that are uniformly 
appealing to the birds. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU 


Fresh, natural flavors can be protected. As 
processing methods and types of nutritional 
ingredients become more and more 
complicated, uniform taste and natural 
flavors may lose appeal. Modern chemical 
developments provide methods of flavor 


corrections and stabilization not thought 


hat's why | ofa few years ago. 


ANIFEED pouLtTrRy FEED FLAVOR 


IS USED BY HUNDREDS OF FEED MANUFACTURERS, EVERYWHERE 


PALATABILITY CONTROL PROMOTES SALES AND REDUCES COST OF PROCESSING FEEDS 


Anifeed Poultry Feed Flavor has an aromatic sweetness . . . 
adds a distinctive flavor and aroma to feeds which are preferred 
by the birds as shown in free-choice feeding. The flavor and A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


aroma of feed that has been processed over a long period of time | 
a aks A FREE SAMPLE, or 5-pound trial order 
remains appetizing. at the 100-pound tow cost price, will be 
sent on request. 
Anifeed Poultry Feed Flavor is supplied in dry powder form 7 


at $1.50 per pound in 100 pound fibre drums. It is economical. 
Use only 4 to % pound per ton of feed. 


F LAVO R CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 
DEPT. FX-74, 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


“FOR THE CONSERVATION OF GOOD TASTE” “JUST THE RIGHT FLAVOR” 
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Heat Sears Southern Areas, 
Threatens Crops, Animals 


vv.tn hot, dry weather extending 
for the fourth consecutive week 
throughout most of the southern two 
thirds of the U.S., deterioration of 
feed grain crops and pastures and 
losses of poultry and some livestock 
was becoming serious. 

Corn and sorghum crops are 
threatened in several areas, and al- 
ready corn has been affected in the 
South and southern sections of the 
Corn Belt, where reports of “rolling” 
and “firing” are frequent. Ample 
moisture is needed during the criti- 
cal tasseling and silking period for 
maximum production. Meanwhile, 
however, corn was doing well in the 
northern portion of the belt. 

The Southwest this week sweltered 
under the worst hot spell since the 
dry days of 1934-36. Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, recorded 121 degrees, and ranges 


of 105 to 115 were common in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Temperatures moderated 
later in the period, however. 

The heat wave in the Southwest 
is taking a heavy tollof poultry, 
according to numerous reports. Loss- 
es were extremely heavy in north 
central Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas, Some loss of livestock also 
has been reported. 

Nearly 50% of a 3,000-head turkey 
flock was suffocated by the heat ona 
farm near Brookfield, Mo. A Colum- 
bia, Mo., hatcheryman indicated a 
loss of one fifth of his 25,000 chickens 
located on five different farms in the 
area. 

The Arkansas Poultry Federation 
said that the northwestern part of 
the state reported an average of 200 
to 500 dead chickens at each house 


due to the lack of breeze and high 
temperatures. 

Another effect of the heat has been 
an abnormally heavy run of cattle 
to market. Drying pastures, the lack 
of adequate water supplies and ex- 
posure to the sun has led numerous 
range feeders to the decision of send- 
ing their cattle to market. 

In Colorado cattlemen were pro- 
testing the termination of the gov- 
ernment’s drouth feed program on 
July 15, claiming it is needed to stem 
liquidation of herds. A special] assist- 
ant to Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, was dispatched there 
to study the situation. (See story on 
page 1.) 


DENVER FEED STORE SOLD 

DENVER — The Totnotal Chick 
Store, 6640 E. Federal Blvd., Den- 
ver, has been sold to Mrs. Ruth C. 
Glaub, by Tom Neil), veteran Den- 
ver feed retailer. Mrs. Glaub plans 
remodeling and the addition of new 
departments. 
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Dean Scholes 


JOINS SPROUT-WALDRON — Dean 
Scholes, formerly with CarO-Green, 
Inc., recently joined Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., as a district 
sales engineer based in Denver, Colo., 
according to Harold J. Alsted, vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Scholes will cover Colorado and 
parts of Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, 
Kansas and Nebraska. He is a grad- 
uate of Kansas State College and 
served in the Air Force as a pilot. 
After his release from service he 
became part owner and general man- 
ager of the Alfalfa Dehydrating Co. 
at Council Grove, Kansas. In 1949 
he joined CarO-Green at Kansas City 
and traveled a midwestern territory 
setting up a production and market- 
ing program, In 1951 he became vice 
president in charge of production and 
served in that capacity until he joined 
Sprout-Waldron in June. Mr. Alsted 
said the appointment of Mr. Scholes 
means that the company now has 
direct sales engineers in every area 
of the U.S. 


Swift to Offer Gifts 
For Poultry Records 


CHICAGO—A gift incentive plan 
announced by Swift & Co. is de- 


| signed to obtain daily egg and feed 


records from flock owners with 200 
birds or more who feed Swift's feeds. 


Simple record cards will be sup- 
plied when a flock.is registered. Aft- 
er four months, the daily egg produc- 
tion and feed consumption record will 
be returned to the local feed dealer. 
Flock owners may indicate their 
choice of gifts from a wide variety 
offered, ranging from $10 to as much 
as $50 in value. Selection is narrowed 
by the size of the flock and tonnage 
of feed used. Clock-radios, watches, 
and electric shavers are among the 
items offered. 

The gifts are to be given as a re- 
ward for record keeping—a practice 
long recommeded by the state col- 
leges. No contest is involved and the 
gifts are not prizes. Everyone who 
registers and keeps the record will 
receive a gift. 


MAX MESNY DIES 
MUNCY, PA.—Max Mesny, 56, for- 
eign sales correspondent and export 
manager for many years at Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
died June 7. Prior to his death at 


| Geisinger Hospital, Danville, Pa., Mr. 


Mesny had been in ill health for the 
last two years. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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No need to play long shots on delivery of dehydrated alfalfa meal—the 
Small Company is all set to serve your orders up whenever and wherever 
you need them. For Small service, like Small products, meets your most 
exacting specifications every time. The company’s storage and shipping 
facilities, largest in the industry, assure that Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal will be delivered on the exact date you need it to carry out a pre- 
arranged schedule of operations. 


with a furore 9 THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


fi] $ 1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Missourl 
DIVISION 
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GPMMA PLEDGES SUPPORT — The 1954 Midwest Feed Production School 


was the topic of a special meeting of Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Grain Processors Machinery Manufacturers Assn. officials in Kansas City 
duly 12. At that meeting Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, vice president of the machinery group, indicated that 
members of the GPMMA would be available for assistance in the program 
of the annual production school. Others who attended the meeting with Mr. 
Ronk (left) included Oscar Straube (center), Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, chairman of the school, and Max W. Shields (right), Albers 
Milling Co., Kansas City, president of the Midwest association. The school will 


be held in Kansas City Nov. 15-17. 


New Topics Planned for Midwest 
Feed Production School Nov. 15-17 


KANSAS CITY — Human engi- 
neering and the operation of labor 
saving devices in the feed mill are 
among the new topics on the program 
of the fifth annual Midwest Feed 
Production School scheduled for Nov. 
15-17 at the Hotel President in Kan- 
sas City. These plans were made at 
a meeting of the program committee 
in Kansas City July 12. The school 
is sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Meeting with the Midwest commit- 
tee was Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, vice president of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Ronk lauded the 
work of the Midwest association over 
the past five years in sponsoring the 
production school for the benefit of 
the feed manufacturing industry 
throughout the country. He noted 
that interest has grown each year 
and pledged the support of the 
GPMMA in helping to formulate the 
prografn of the school and in assist- 
ing at the sessions. 

Chairman of the school again this 
year is Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City. Following 
the committee meeting this week Mr. 
Straube announced that program 
plans were nearing completion. Top- 
ics have been selected, and speakers 
have agreed to participate in the 
conference, he said. 

Leading off the program is a panel 


on human engineering, and speakers 
will discuss the selection, training 
and direction of personnel, Later in 
the day the handling of molasses will 
be discussed as well as the mixing 
and pelleting of the ingredient. The 
mechanics of mixing and pelleting 
will be reviewed, and on the first 
night a full session will be devoted 
to a panel discussion of pelleting. 

On the second day materials han- 
dling, packaging, loading and bulk 
deliveries will be analyzed, During 
the afternoon representatives of the 
machinery manufacturing industry 
will discuss new developments in feed 
mill machinery and equipment. 

Electrical controls and other labor 
saving devices in feed mills will be 
the subject of discussions on the final 
day. “I Built a New Feed Mill” and 
“I Remodeled an Old Mill” are two 
interesting topics to be presented at 
this session. 

Rounding out the program will be 
a discussion by a representative of 
the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. and several mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president of the Midwest association, 
indicated that enrollment blanks 
have been mailed out to Midwest 
members and former students this 
week. Anyone else who is interested 
in attending the school may contact 
the Midwest office at 20 W. 9th St. 


Building in Kansas City, Mr. Larson 
said. 

Members of the program commit- 
tee in addition to Mr. Straube include 
J. H. Burrell, James H. Burrell & 
Sons, St. Louis; H. O. Heckmann, 
Jones - Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City; John Heimovics, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, 
Kansas; Ted Hotchkiss, Ralston 
Purina Co., Kansas City; Lowell 
Judd, Albers Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Forest Lipscomb, Jr., Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, Mo.; 
Phil Murray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa; Milo H. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and 
E. A. Worth, L. C. Worth Commission 
Co., Kansas City. President of the 
Midwest association is Max W. 
Shields, Albers Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 
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Washington Poultry 
Meeting Set for Oct. 5-6 


SEATTLE—tThe Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference, sponsored by 
the Washington Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Assn., will be held Oct. 5-6 in 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seat- 
tle. 

This year, as in the past, another 
“academy award’ convention is in 
the making. Leading industry speak- 
ers will be on the program, con- 
ference officials state. Booth reser- 
vations are now available. 


JOINS DR. HESS—Paul H. Whitacre 


(left), a new Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
salesman, maps out his territory with 
the help of C. T. Ater, feed products 
division sales manager. He will travel 
in Wisconsin and Illinois for Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Inc, Mr. Whitacre was form- 
erly with the C. E. Bash & Co., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. He was with the company 
24 years and was assistant to the gen- 
eral manager at the time of his resig- 
nation, 


AFMA to Produce Films Promoting 
Formula Feed and Better Feeding 


CHICAGO — The first in a con- 
templated series of sound slide films 
designated to boost the use of manu- 
factured feed and to promote better 
livestock and poultry maangement 
and feeding practices, is now being 
produced by the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. This announcement 
was made by W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president, as he outlined the need for 
these films in the sales promotion 
programs of many feed companies. 

“As we see this association effort,” 
Mr. Glennon stated, “it will give 
large and smal) manufacturers, alike, 
another sales tool. These sound slide 
films are excellent devices to help 
tell the feed story at meetings of 
poultry and livestock farmers. They 
never omit a sales point, begin at 
the proper place, have organized con- 
tinuity, and lead to a logical con- 


clusion, In addition, they are inex- 
pensive, light to mail and handle, and 
never get out of sequence.” 

The first film will tell the general 
story of manufactured feed, while 
succeeding films will deal with spe- 
cific feeding problems and manage- 
ment practices for each class of live- 
stock and poultry. Each of the films 
will run 15 minutes or less and will 
be in color. 

Nominal Cost 

Available to AFMA member com- 
panies at a nominal cost, the films 
and accompanying records will be of 
the type that can be played on any 
standard slide film projector. For the 
companies which do not have this 
equipment available, projectors will 
be offered through the association at 
a reduced cost. 

Producer of the first film is the 


Dallas Jones Production Co. of Chi- 
cago, rated as one of the outstanding 
film companies in the Midwest. Dallas 
Jones expects to complete the film 
and have it ready for distribution by 
mid-September. 

The estimated production cost to 
AFMaA is $6,000. A print and record, 
complete with shipping box, will be 
made available to AFMA members 
for $20 or less. Association officials 
are hopeful that enough prints will 
be sold to offset the initial cost of 
production as well as the cost of 
duplicating prints. 

Though the films are intended pri- 
marily for dealers and salesmen to 
show to their customers, it is very 
likely that others such as agricul- 
tural classes, rural youth groups and 
farm organizations will find them 
equally helpful and interesting. 


tion. 


Machinery Association 
Plans Next Meetings, 
Contributes to School 


NEW YORK—Plans are going for- 
ward for the 1955 meetings of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. following the group’s 
recent 1954 mid-year meeting at the 
Northernaire, Three Lakes, Wis. 

The 1955 annual meeting will be 
held Feb. 7-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. At the recent meet- 
ing, G. F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, president of the associa- 
tion, instructed the executive secre- 
tary, Raymond J. Walter, to begin 
arranging the meeting program. 

The 1955 mid-year meeting again 
is scheduled for the Northernaire, 
June 23-25. 

At the recent meeting, the GPMMA 
authorized the contribution of $1,000 
to the feed technology school at Kan- 
sas State College. Machinery com- 
panies also are contributing the 
equipment for the school’s feed mill. 

(An earlier story on the machinery 
meeting appeared in the July 10 issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

The following statement relative to 
the machinery for the feed school was 
received by the association from the 
school committee: 

“The committee, in its selection and 
solicitation of the equipment required, 
decided that as far as possible such 
selection should represent the great- 
est cross section of the machinery 
manufacturers. serving the feed in- 
dustry. It should be understood that 
the equipment selected does not carry 
the endorsement of the school.” 

A meeting with secretaries of vari- 
ous trade associations which would be 
concerned with a possible industry- 
wide show of. grain processing ma- 
chinery is scheduled tentatively for 
Sept. 17 in Chicago. The meeting will 
be held to consider convention and 
exhibition coordination. (Feedstuffs, 
July 10). 

A discussion of engineering stand- 
ards at the Northernaire meeting in- 
cluded a report on grind analysis and 
terminology for corn by Ralph E. 
Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 
This will be placed on the agenda 
for the next meeting. Mill Mutual 
insurance standards were submitted, 
studied and are being appropriately 
catalogued. Conveyor terms and defi- 
nitions developed by the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. were 
approved by the machinery associa- 


National Alfalfa 
Reports Position 


KANSAS CITY—The annual report 
of the National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., for the 
past fiscal year ended April 30, 1954, 
shows a net loss of $20,071 compared 
with a net loss of $398,748 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Henry A. Hofmann, president of 
the company, said the loss in the past 
year was primarily due to a $61,222 
charge for amortization, not deduct- 
ible for income tax purposes. He said 
that under a proposed restatement 
of capital, non-deductible amortiza- 
tion charges would be eliminated in 
the future. Had this restatement of 
capital been in effect last year, earn- 
ings after taxes would have been 
$41,151, he said. 

Mr. Hofmann predicted that his 
company’s volume will “about double” 
in the fiscal year ending in April, 
1955. Last year, sales were $7,975,- 
633, a decline from $9,054,448 in the 
previous 12 months. 


New York Observance 


NEW YORK—The New York Fro- 
duce Exchange Golf Assn. celebrated 
its 50th anniversary June 22 with a 
tournament at the Suburban Country 
Club, Union, N.J. Attendance was 
good and the entire day particularly 
enjoyable. 
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Fifth Wisconsin 
Nutrition School 
Set for Aug. 16-17 


MADISON, WIS.—Discussions of 
various aspects of animal and poultry 
diseases will be among the highlights 
of the fifth annual nutrition school 
scheduled for Aug. 16-17 in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Memorial Union 
here. The school will be sponsored 
jointly by the University of Wiscon- 
sin and the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. 

Five well known speakers are 
scheduled to discuss current problems 
in the feed industry. The morning of 
Aug. 17 will be devoted to problems 
relating to the control of diseases 
in animals. 

The program: 


Aug. 16 


David K. Steenbergh, Chairman — 7:46 
am., registration; 9:45 a.m., Welcome to 
the Campus—Vincent EB. Kivlin, associate 
dean, college of agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin; 10 a.m., “Meeting Some of the 
Current Problems in the Feed Industry’’— 
W. E. Glennon, pres. American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago; 10:40 a.m., “Wis- 
consin and U.S. Crop and Feed Outlook’’— 
Walter H. Ebling, Crops & Livestock Re- 
porting Service, Wis. Dept. of Agr., Madi- 
son; 11:20 a.m., “Utilization of Fats in Ant- 
mal Nutrition'’’— Bernard 8. Schweigert, 
American Meat Institute Foundation, Chi- 
cago; 12:00-1:15 p.m., noon luncheon; 
James W. Crowley, Chairman—1:30 p.m., 
“Molasses and Sugar in Animal Nutrition” 

N. N. Allen, University of Wisconsin; 


2 p.m. “Calf Starters and Antibiotics’— 
Norman L. Jacobson, Iowa State College, 
Ames; 2:40 p.m., “The Importance of Physi- 
cal Condition of Feeds—Grinding, Crimping, 
Heating or Cooking, Pelleting, Crumbling” 
—Hjalimar D. Bruhn and G. Bohstedt, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 3:20 p.m., recess; 
3:35 p.m “Feeding and Management for 
the Production of Meat Type Market Hogs” 


R. W Bray and G. Bohstedt, University 
of Wisconsin; 4:10 p.m., question box, Geo. 
M. Werner: 6:15 p.m., banquet and program 

Tripp Commons toastmaster, Fred J. 
Giesler, University of Wisconsin—speaker, 


Robert R. Spitzer, director of research, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.— 
“The Greatest Story Never Sold." 

Aug. 17 


Cc, W. Bureh, Chairman—9 a.m., “Nutri- 
tional Aspects and Managemental Control 
of Certain Poultry Diseases"—C, C. Ellis, 
D.V.M., Val-Lo-Will Farms, Inc., Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; 9:40 a.m., “Internal Parasite 
Control in Pigs and Lambs’’-—-A. C. Todd, 
University of Wisconsin; 10:10 a.m., “Have 
We the Answer to the Problem of Milk 


Fever?’—Vearl R. Smith, University of 
Wisconsin; 10:40 a.m., recess; 10:65 a.m., 
“Are There Effective Remedies or Preven- 
tives for Ketosis?’’—Roy Nichols, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; 11:25 a.m., “New Factors 
in Hyperkeratosis (X-Disease)"—Paul H. 
Phillips and W. G. Hoekstra, University of 
Wisconsin; 12:00-1:15 p.m., noon luncheon; 
M. L. Sunde, Chairman—1:15 p.m., “Baby 
Pig Nutrition and Pig Starters”—R. H. 
Grummer University of Wisconsin; 1:45 
p.m., “Advances in Turkey Nutridion”—M. 
L. Scott, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 


2:30 p.m., “Feeding for Efficient Egg Pro- 
duction"—H R. Bird, University of Wis- 
consin; 3 p.m., question box, H. T. Scott; 
4 pm., adjournment. 


OHIO FEED STORE BURNS 

XENIA, OHIO — The McClellan 
Hatchery & Feed Center on Wash- 
ington St., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently with a loss estimated at $85,- 
000. Eight employes who were in the 
first floor merchandising section of 


the building when the fire broke out 
were uninjured. They saved office 
furniture and about 5,600 baby chicks. 
About 75 tons of feed were destroyed. 


Burrus Feed Mills 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — A new 
sales organization set-up for Burrus 
Feed Mills has been announced by 
Paul R. Ray, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Three new district sales managers 
have been appointed to cover the five- 
state distribution area. Working with 
the district sales managers will be 
director of research and the com- 
pany’s newly appointed chief of vet- 
erinary services. 

The three district sales managers 
will supervise Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
They are: Wesley E. Ballmann of 
Austin, south and central Texas; 
Victor F. Holt of Fort Worth, west 
and north central Texas and southern 
Oklahoma and Robert G. Rice of 
Tyler, east Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. : 

On the Burrus Feed Mills staff in 
Fort Worth are Dr. Raymond M. 
Anderson, director of research and 
Dr. Lloyd M. Reedy, poultry patholo- 
gist and chief of veterinary services 
the latter of which is a newly-created 
post. 

Dr. Anderson is we!l-known in the 
animal husbandry field. He attended 
the University of Minnesota where 
he received his bachelor and master's 
degrees in animal husbandry. From 
1945 to 1950 he was a fuil-time in- 
structor in animal husbandry at the 
university. In 1950 he received a 
Ph.D. degree in agricultural biochem- 
istry and animal husbandry. 

A graduate of Texas A&M, Dr. 
Reedy devoted his last two years in 
college to specalize in poultry pa- 
thology. At Texas A&M Dr. Reedy 
was appointed to the post of chief 
veterinary for the college poultry 
farm. He also conducted research on 
disease control and other diagnostic 
work in the schoo! laboratories. 

Working with the director of re- 
search, the director of veterinary 
services and the three district man- 
agers will be territory managers in 
the five states. 

Mr. Ray said the objective of the 
new program will be increased service 
to the dealer and feeder. Burrus rep- 
resentatives will offer both veterinary 
and research assistance to feeders as 
an addition to its sales program. 


BRUCELLOSIS WIDESPREAD 

Nationally it’s estimated that 5 
to 10% of all hogs are affected with 
brucellosis. 
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G. Virgil Myers 


Hlolmes W. Haviland Ted R. Schreiner 


QUAKER APPOINTMENTS —It has been announced by ©. R. Martin, 
manager, that The Quaker Oats Co, Feed Division has completed its re- 
organization. C. E. Gaw, manager, St. Joseph Feed Division, has appointed 
three district managers to supervise the field efforts of feed salesmen in 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Texas. The three new 
district managers are Holmes W. Haviland, St. Joseph, Ted R. Schreiner, 
Springfield, and G. Virgil Myers, Topeka. Mr. Haviland has been with The 
Quaker Oats Co. in various sales positions since 1945, Mr. Schreiner has been 
with Quaker a year, having been associated with feed manufacturers in the 
midwest. Mr. Myers is a Missourian, who has lived most of his life in St. 
Joseph. He started with Quaker in 1937 in the Package Dept. 


Here is an exterior view of the new Fleischmann Laboratories at Stamford, 
Conn. The new plant contains 55 laboratory units staffed by chemists, bio- 
chemists, nutritionists, bacteriologists, chemical engineers and other scientists. 
It brings together the major scientific resources of Standard Brands, Inc., 
consolidating laboratories which were formerly located in a number of dif- 
ferent buildings in New York City and elsewhere. A tour of the new facilities 
was held recently for editors. In describing the function of the new labora- 
tories, Albert R. Fleischmann, vice president of Standard Brands, showed 
the importagee of research in the development of the company’s products, 
including Fleischmann’s irradiated dry yeast for feeds. Dr. William Johnston, 
director of the laboratories and vice president in charge of research for 
Standard Brands also spoke. He described the function and organization of 
the research unit and introduced his staff. 


FRUEN’S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM ROLLED) 
For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled 
oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 
MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 


Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS ENERGER PULVERIZED OATS 
(Steam Rolled) MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

ACE BRAND KOLLED OATS MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
(steam Rolled) WHITE OATS 

MINERS’ PELLETED OATS 

KAGLE BRAND STEAM CHIMPED 
OATS 


WHOLK OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUK 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCONS BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDAKD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


OAT FEED (when availabiec) 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BAKLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 24% % fiber) (steam rotied) 

GLENWOOD PEAKLED BARLEY 


tKAND LVEKIZED 


MINED FEED OATS 
TRI-GRAIN PELLETS BARLEY 
Wheat - Corn - Oats) STEEL CUT WHEAT 


Ask Us About Custom Pelleting And Crumblizing 
Custom Scratch Grains Also Available 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


FEED TRADE MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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Position of Senate’s Rigid 
Price Support Crowd Shaky 


WASHINGTON — Senate admini- 
stration leaders are now snugly con- 
fident that the rigid support crowd 
has overplayed its hand and is riding 
for an unceremonious fall next week 
when the Senate takes up considera- 
tion of farm legislation, 

The Senate farm bill represents an 
even more grotesque measure from 
the administration viewpoint than 
the catch-all political stew which the 
House agriculture committee re- 
ported and which was subsequently 
defeated on the House floor. 

One of the more interesting fea- 
tures of the Senate bill is its pro- 
vision—introduced by Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey, (D., Minn.)—-which would 
require that the small grains—bar- 
ley, oats and sorghums—be given an 
equality with the basic commodities 


at support levels reflecting feeding 
relationships with corn, 

It is noted that the current price 
support for grain sorghums for ex- 
ample, at 85% of parity, makes that 
a more desirable crop-price-support- 
wise-than corn grown in the non- 
commercial corn area. 

The present discretionary support 
level for sorghums places that crop 
in a better price support position 
than non-commercial! area corn while 
at the same time this high level of 
support denies this crop access to the 
eastern feed deficit area market since 
it consequently cannot compete with 
corn shipped in from the corn belt. 

The Senate bill also carries a pro- 
posal to boost the price support level 
for dairy products to 85% on Sept. 
1, 1954. Clearly, if this provision were 


enacted it would provide a juicy 
windfall—to put it mildly—to the 
handlers of dairy products who could 
between now and that date acquire 
substantial surplus supplies and ten- 
der them to Commodity Credit Corp. 
price support activities after Sept. 1 
at the higher level of support. 

This provision emphasizes the veri- 
ty of thinking behind the shattered 
and bewildered high price support 
crowd in the Senate after the beating 
the farm bloc took in the House 
where the rigid support bloc was 
expected to make its best showing. 


BUYS TOWER FOR STORAGE 


TONKAWA, OKLA.—The Farmers 
Co-operative Assn., Tonkawa, has 
purchased from the city six acres of 
land and a large concrete tower for- 
merly used as a water tower. The 
association will install an aerifying 
system and recondition the tower 
which will provide storage for 35,000 
bu. wheat. Additional storage struc- 
tures will also be built. 


enrich your turkey finish 


Your customers will pasy\ 
ManA mar Finish—and yo 


ment, ManAmar will provide yOu 
and mineral concentrate uniformly controlled by years of 
constant research and feeding experience. 

It’s easy to get started the ManAmar way: We supply you, 
with—1. ManAmar “Sea-Power” Supplement, 2. Formula 
Service backed by field tests. 3. Personal Sales help in your 


area, 


Take advantage of the 3 Step Method to Turkey Finisher 
Profits. Enrich your turkey finisher with ManAmar and 


market your own brand! 


Write today for complete information on Modernizing 
with ManAmar! Your customers will be glad you did! 


MANAMAR “SEA-POWER” NUTRIENTS...a rich, natural source A) 
* Vitamin B-12 and unidentified growth factor(s) * B-complex vitamins 
¢ Essential trace minerals * Amino acids from fish proteins 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 
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“Sea-Power” supplements 


145 WEST FIRST 42,OUTER HARBOR 


DUBUQUE, IOWA °SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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1. MANAMAR — 
THE “SEA-POWER” SUPPLEMENT 


Rich, natural source of B-complex 
Vitamins including B-12 and unidentified 
growth factor(s), trace minerals, 
and amino acids 


2. FORMULA SERVICE 
BACKED BY FIELD TESTS 


ManAmar ‘'Sea-Power"’ rations are 

laboratory and field tested to assure 
\\ proper results under actual customer 
feeding conditions. 


3. PERSONAL SALES 
HE), FOUR AREA 


Your local !"anAinar Territory Manager 
is ready, willing and able to assist 
you in consumer resale work, 

Call him today! 


Five Research 


Projects Approved 
By ADA Directors 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Approval of five research projects in- 
volving $15,000 was given by the 
board of directors of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. at its annual mid- 
year meeting at the Colorado Hotel 
here July 9-10. The projects for which 
the board approved the interim ac- 
tion of the executive committee were 
as follows: 

University of Illinois; “Unidentified 
Growth Factors in Alfalfa.” 

Iowa State College; “Studies of 
Dehydrated Alfalfa in Beef Cattle 
Supplements.” 

University of Nebraska; “Soil Fer- 

tility in Relation to the Production 
of Alfalfa for Dehydration.” 
_ Oklahoma A. & M. College; “De- 
hydrated Alfalfa Meal and Alfalfa 
Hay as Protein Supplements for Fat- 
tening Beef Calves.” 

Montana State College; “Nutri- 
tional requirements of Ewes under 
Range Conditions.” 


Promotion Program 

One session was occupied almost 
entirely by study of the promotion 
and advertising program now being 
undertaken by the association. 

A display was presented showing 
the material already appearing in the 
various livestock and feed trade pub- 
lications, both advertisements and 
editorial matter. A display of the mat 
service available to members was 
presented. 

With President Vernon C. Britton 
of Firebaugh, Cal., presiding, the 
first day of the meeting was largely 
given over to routine examination of 
the affairs of the association, includ- 
ing current status of the membership 
rolls and study of the financial re- 
ports covering the first half of the 
year. 


CSS to Offer 
Cottonseed Meal 


WASHINGTON — Commodity 
stabilization Service efforts to sell 
50,000 tons of cottonseed meal came 
to grief last week when bids only 
obtained 700 tons of the offering 
of the government. 

As a consequence CSS will offer 
meal again, with bids to be received 
July 20. Officials say that ail will 
be sold to the highest bidders re- 
gardless of price. CSS is determined 
to unload this balance of CCC stocks 
of old crop cottonseed meal next 
week. There are no restrictions on 
resale of this product either for ex- 
port or domestic use. Much of the 
meal is out of position. 


Charles Dawe to Europe 


CHICAGO — Charles C. Dawe, 
president, Dawe’s Laboratories, will 
sail out of New York July 23 on the 
New Amsterdam. His immediate des- 
tination is Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he will attend the tenth 
World’s Poultry Congress. Following 
the congress, he will go to the con- 
tinent where he will work with 
Dawe’s distributors prior to return- 
ing to Chicago. 


North Carolina's May 
Feed Tonnage Gains 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the state’s feed tonnage for 
May was 88,426. This cornpares with 
sales of 81,296 tons in May, 1953. 

The total tonnage for the period 
of July-May of the 1953-54 fiscal year 
was 953,449. This compares with 891,- 
417 tons shipped in the same period 
of 1952-53. 
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Yes, since the days when the Longhorn roamed the prairie, 
we've come a long way in the science of breeding better 
livestock and poultry. 

Back in those days, balanced rations were unknown, 
and many a steer went to market without ever knowing 
there was anything to eat but bunch grass. 

Thanks to research, the science of poultry and livestock 
nutrition has kept pace with the development of better, 
faster-growing strains of farm animals and poultry so that, 
today, the element of chance in farm feeding operations 
has been largely eliminated. 

Borden’s is proud to have had a share in perfecting to- 
day’s modern rations, Borden’s scientifically standardized 
Natural-Source Supplements, and Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice can help you build better feeds — feeds that produce 


Borden \s Basic 
IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 


— feeds that get and hold the farmer's business. 

Whether it be feeds for chickens, turkeys, beef cattle, 
hogs, dairy cattle, or fur-bearing animals — there’s a scien- 
tifically-blended, farm-proved Borden Supplement for every 
type. Remember — you can build a bigger business with 
Borden, the leader. Clip and mail the coupon NOW! It 
can start your business up! 
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THE 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send latest information on Borden Supplements to help. me 
build a bigger business, especially in the feed lines checked 
here: 


() Pig Pre-Starter ([_) Cattle and other Ruminant Feeds 


Hog Feeds Fur-bearing Animals 

() Poultry Feeds (_] Have the Borden man call 
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DONOVAN E. CROULEY, vice president, Corres- 
pondent Division, Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, is shown above on a customer's farm. 
Mr, Crouley is an effective worker for improved 
agriculture in the Northwest because he probably 
enjoys a first-name acquaintanceship with more 
bankers in the area than any other man. For many 
years he has been deeply concerned with the 
problems of livestock credit; currently, he is 
serving his second term as chairman of the 
Livestock Committee of the American Bankers 


Assn. 


JAMES R. KENNER, president, Thayer County 
Bank, Hebron, Neb., is shown at the left talking 
with Claude Rowley, Hebron fertilizer dealer. 
Back in 1949 the executive committee of the Ne- 
braska Bankers Assn, made a great contribution 
to sound agriculture when it established the Ne- 
braska Conservation Foundation. One of the 
founders and, since the first year, president, of the 
foundation is Mr. Kenner. Today, because of the 
foundation’s work, soil testing, farm meetings and 
irrigation have real backing. And Mr. Kenner is a 
farmer, himself, with some 900 acres. 


E. J. EVENS, cashier, Citizens Bank, Amsterdam, 
Mo., is shown at the left examing soybeans on 
a customer’s farm. One of the proudest accomplish- 
ments of the School of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is the “Balanced Farming Pro- 
gram,” which has been whole-heartedly accepted 
by so many Missouri farmers. One of the most 
important forces behind this program has been 
Mr. Evens. Although his community has a repu- 
lation of only 175, Mr. Evens’ thinking on farm 
banking is as big as the state he has served 
so well. 


Six Midwest Bankers Honored for Service to Farming 


KANSAS CITY — Six outstanding 
Midwest farm bankers got together 
here recently to discuss the role the 
“country banker” can play in en- 
couraging better and more profitable 
farming. 

About 50 persons attended a lunch- 
eon in their honor, at which time 
the six bank leaders released a “Plat- 
form for Better Farm Banking.” The 
bankers, representing six states, had 
been chosen by their colleagues in 
previous staté-wide elections as most 
deserving of the title, “Distinguished 
Farm Banker,” a program designed 
to focus more attention on the ever- 
growing task of extending farm 
credit. 

The luncheon concluded a two-day 
session as guests of Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. in Kansas City. The pre- 
vious day the group flew to Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, where they visited the 
Spencer Jayhawk Works. That night 
they were guests of honor at a sup- 
per meeting, which was attended by 


40 investment bankers from New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


“Distinguished Farm Bankers” 
honored were: John H, Crocker, 
president of the Citizens’ Nation- 
al Bank, Decatur, UL; E. J. Evens, 
cashier of the Citizens Bank, Am- 
sterdam, Mo.; Roy Sweet, president 
of the Story County State Bank, 
Story City, Iowa; D. E. Crouley, 
vice president of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis; 
R. N. Downie, president of the 
Fidelity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas, and James R. Kenner, 
president of the Thayer County 
Bank, Hebron, Neb. 


The group set up the following 
“Platform for Better Farm Bank- 
ing”: 
Farm Know-How—We believe that 
bankers in farming communities 
should keep abreast of the rapidly 
changing developments in farm and 


livestock technology. This involves 
close personal contacts with the lo- 
cal county agent, teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service workers, as well as the 
close reading of farm publications 
and occasional visits to the state 
college to discuss new developments. 


A Farm Service Manager — We 
strongly endorse the movement to 
place a skilled agricultural repre- 
sentative, chosen for his educa- 
tion and practical experience in 
agriculture, on the bank staff. We 
believe that such representatives 
should be encouraged to assist the 
bank’s customers in following a 
sound, scientific farming program. 


Farm Meetings—Since the farm 
educational job is never completed, 
we suggest that country banks, when 
possible, should sponsor annual farm 
meetings for their customers. 


Farm Youth Programs—It is es- 


sential that our young people be en- 
couraged to stay on the farm. We 
believe that every farm bank should 
conduct a systematic youth program 
or cooperate in existing programs. 


Production Loans — Recognizing 
the fact that bankers can have 
great influence on the philosophies 
and methods of farm customers at 
the time they apply for loans, we 
propose that bankers make every 
possible effort, during loan inter- 
views, to interest borrowers in bet- 
ter farming techniques—such as 
soil testing, improved breeding, 
better seed and scientific feed— 
and assure themselves that the 
loan granted will finance such op- 
erations. 


Long-Term Loans—We believe it 
is the farm banker’s responsibility 
to help his customers finance such 
capital improvements as irrigation 
(where practicable), terracing and 
soi] renovation. 


R. N, DOWNIE, president, Fidelity State Bank, 
Garden City, Kansas, is shown at the left ex- 
amining an irrigation project. Farmers in western 
Kansas have been relatively prosperous for a 
good many years now, but it’s easy for Mr. 
Downey to remember the Dust Bowl] Era of 1933- 
1939. From 1933 to 1953, deposits rose from $162,- 
000 to $10,000,000. Meanwhile, the Fidelity State 
has employed a full-time expert and cham- 
pioned irrigation, fertilizer, scientific cultivation 
practices, better livestock management and other 


agricultural methods, 


JOHN H. CROCKER, president, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Ill., is shown at the right in- 
specting a bank-managed farm with his farm 
service manager, Walter W. McLaughlin. The 
influence of the Citizens National Bank of De- 
ecatur is widely felt on the farms of Illinois, Mr. 
Crocker’s active farm department headed by Mr. 
McLaughlin, former state director of agriculture, 
manages 124 farms, totaling 35,000 acres, in 20 
counties. The four-man staff is active in research 
plots and demonstrations and holds an annual 
dinner for the owners and tenants they serve. 


ROY A. SWEET, president, Story County State 
Bank, Story City, Iowa, is shown at the right 
visiting a customer’s farm. Farm youth and agri- 
cultural education are the twin interests of Roy 
Sweet, founder of the Story County Bank and 
a past president of the Iowa Bankers Assn. 
He has long fathered F.F.A. and 4-H work 
in his community through special production 
loans and prize awards. Employees of his bank 
are encouraged to take the agricultural credit 
“short courses,” offered annually by Iowa State 


College. 
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"MASTER" 
Remote Screen Change 


HAMMERMILL 
FOR EVERY APPLICATION 


Your specific grinding needs are the main factors in your choice of a hammermill. Jacobson 
Engineers have designed the Ajacs, Universal and Master Hammermills to givé you a sound 
basis for making your choice. Each has specific features which are advantageous under a 
particular set of circumstances .. . all have basic Jacobson qualities which have come to 
mean dependable performance to all owners of Jacobson Hammermills. Whether you are 
interested in custom grinding, commercial grinding, or a combination of both, it will pay you 
to contact your Jacobson Sales Engineer. He can provide you with specific suggestions and 


the Jacobson Hammermill to fit any application. 


“AJACS" 
Quick Screen Change 


Typical Jacobson 


Characteristics 
@ Monocast Base for proper align- 
\] ment and elimination of detriment- For some Applications 
) al vibration. A Separate Motor Driven 
Fan is Recommended 
| © Instant Accessibility of all work- A separate motor driven fan insures 


maximum capacity on coarse grinding 


ing parts for easy inspection and 
and tends to eliminate chokeups. Jacob- 


| Maintenanse. son engineers can tell you whether 
such an installation is appropriate for 
Durable Replacement Parts to your need 


| provide many working hours with- 
i out shutdowns. 


Jacobson "Master" 


Instant Remote Grind Selection W f 4 
with Stationary Screens r ite for a etins 
The rapid change of granulation necessary for a th f 
rom service r 

reds. Your Jacobaon Sales you aco son a es ngineer 
more 


Over 44 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


ACOBSO MACHINE WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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GUORGIA BEAUTIES—Two beauteous young ladies, referred to as Georgia 
“chicks,” posed with the above registrant at the seventh annual Georgia 
feed and poultry conference held recently in Atlanta. It was the largest 
conference ever held, with 427 persons registering. The 1955 conference 
will again be held in Atlanta some time during the latter part of June. 


ICC Hears Railroads 
On “Piggyback” Freight 


WASHINGTON — Western ,rail- 
roads contended recently that move- 
ment of freight in truck trailers on 
flat cars on railroad bills pf lading at 
rail rates is not subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission motor-carrier 
regulation. Grain is one of the com- 
modities which has been moved in 
this “piggy-back” fashion. 

Attorneys representing western 
railroads told the ICC that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act confines the ap- 
plication of motor carriers to trans- 
portation on public highways, and 
they cited a commission decision in 
which it was held that “interstate 
transportation by motor vehicle not 
conducted on a public highway is free 
from regulation.” 

They further asserted that only 
provisions of the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act relating to rail 
transportation should apply since a 


the feed bags backed by 
107 years know-how... 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


trailer carried on a flat car on a rail- 
road track is not being operated on 
the highways. 

The point, a principal one among 
several questions raised by the ICC 
with relation to “piggyback” move- 
ment of freight, was argued before 
the commission. 

Another question involved the mo- 
tor operation of trailers in collection 
and delivery service at terminals. 
Harry C. Barron, chairman and coun- 
sel for the executive committee, 
Western Traffic Assn., argued that 
the operation at terminals is “inci- 
dental to transportation or service” 
and is exempt from certificate or per- 
mit provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act relating to motor car- 
riers. 

The western railroads contended 
that it is unnecessary for railroads, 
under tariffs published and filed, to 
have motor-carrier authority to trans- 
port freight-laden trailers on flat 
cars, even though the trailers had a 
prior or subsequent highway move- 
ment. 

The attorney told the commission it 
would be impossible in the practical 
operation of trailer-on-flat-car serv- 
ice for the railroads to ascertain and 
be subject to the limitations in a mo- 
tor carrier’s certificate as to terri- 
tory and commodities. 

Other points also were argued by 
the attorney. 

The lawyer declared that railroads 
require elective arrangements in the 
operation of “piggyback” service in 
order to control the flow and volume 
of traffic. 

Mr. Barron said that the “piggy- 
back” service must be made available 
to freight forwarders and private car- 
riers alike and on the same terms. 


Greater Grain, Feed 
Need in Denmark Cited 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently re- 
ported that Denmark is likely to 
\ show considerable increases in im- 
ports of grains and feedstuffs this 
| year as compared with last year. And 
it is possible: that some of the com- 
modities will be bought in the dollar 
area. 

FAS points out that, though the 
drouth in Denmark was broken and 
the grain crop outlook was good, the 
prolonged dry spell in Denmark this 
spring reduced the hay crop. With 
continuing strong demand for live- 
stock products and rising livestock 
numbers, the outlook is for greater 
imports of grains and feeds. 


ALFALFA PLANT BURNS 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS — The 
Solomon Valley Alfalfa Dehydrating 
Mill, one half mile northwest of here, 
suffered $20,000 damage from fire 
which was discovered in the bagging 
room at 1 a.m., July 3. The blaze is 
thought to have been started by over- 
heated alfalfa meal piled outside the 
building to cool off. Howard Cambers 
is manager of the mill. 


INVESTIGATE 


@ Steamed ROLLED OATS 
@ Steamed CRIMPED OATS 
@ PULVERIZED OATS 


Write for information 
DES MOINES OAT 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Phone 6-3155 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Premier Peat Moss Corp 535 Sthave New York 17 
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LAYING MASH FOR CHICKENS* 


10 aa = Supplemental Riboflavin Recommended 


=Calculated Total Riboflavin Content of 
Finished Ration 


Grams Per Ton 


in in 


Riboflav 
vo 


N.R.C. Neb. Minn. Me. Del. Okla. Texas  owa 
(Source or Authority: National Research Council or State Experiment Stations.) 


Formulations recently suggested by recognized authorities indicate that some commercial 
rations would benefit by increased riboflavin levels. Check the data in the above graph to 
see how your laying mashes compare. 

If you need more riboflavin, specify a MERCK RIBOFLAVIN MIxTURE—available for all 
types of poultry and livestock rations—designed for precision in handling and for economy 
in shipping and storing. | 


*CHARTS AVAILABLE. Write today for free set of charts similar to the above, showing recommended riboflavin 
levels in starter, grower, and breeder rations for chickens, turkeys, and swine. 


RIBOFLAVIN MERCK 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSBEYV 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., tne. 
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Heavy Outturns Seen Despite Acreage 
Controls, USDA Crop Report Indicates 


WASHINGTON — Despite acreage 
controls over three of the major basic 
crops—-wheat, corn and cotton-——the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture crop 
report of July 1 clearly shows that 
without further restrictions on plant- 
ing of substitute crops through cross- 
compliance requirements the prob- 
lem of surpluses cannot be checked. 
It is merely transferred from one 
commodity to another. 

(An earlier story on the crop re- 
port, pointing out the indicated large 


supplies of feed grains, appeared in 
the July 10 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

(Also see storyon page 66.) 

This major USDA crop report 
shows that whereas there was a re- 
duction of wheat and cotton acre- 
age there has not been a substantial 
reduction in wheat outturn except as 
abetted by weather and growing con- 
ditions in the spring wheat belt and 
another near billion bushel crop is 
in the making. With consumption 
prospects not materially changed and 


K-Blending Produces The Greatest 
Laying Mash in History! 


FROM 250. 
UNCULLED HEN 
ON K-BLENDED 
KASCO EGG PRODUCER “* 


Poultrymen can get 7,500 more eggs from only 250 layers when they feed 
the NEW, K-Blended Kasco Egg Producer. That’s the kind of results 
they want. That’s why they want Kasco. And that’s why, today, more 
feed dealers are selling more Kasco—because K-Blending is the most 
amazing advancement in feeding history. 

Successful selling starts with a superior product. Kasco quality doesn’t 
cost—it og It will pay you to look into the possi- 
bilities with Kasco, Dealers—write today for details. 


We Have. 


p Blomfield-Swanson 


6000 Wayzata Bivp., 16, Moen. 


Distributed in Minnesota, North and South Dakow 
and Wesern Wisconsin by: 


export outlook not too promising it 
is certain now that the carryover at 
the end of another crop year will 
reveal a continuing heavy surplus. 
This gives substance to comments by 
leading Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials that the disposal of 
these grain surpluses is likely to be 
a matter of 5-10 years’ solution. 

For the next crop it will now clear- 
ly be necessary to drop permitted 
wheat acreage to the mandatory 55 
million acre level if any progress is 
to be made in lowering the wheat 
surplus. 


Cross-Compliance Factor 


To show the effects of acreage con- 
trols and marketing quotas on some 
crops without the further implement 
of cross-compliance it is necessary 
only to survey the production of other 
small grains and oilseeds where acre- 
age has been widely expanded follow- 
ing the ever-human attribute of purse 
appeal of the individual. 

Corn is an outstanding example. 
Acreage controls are in effect on this 


| crop without the support of market- 


ing quotas for the commercial corn 
area. Yet the estimated outturn of 
that crop for this year is now seen 
in excess of last year due in part to 
an almost ineffective change in total 
planted acres for harvest as com- 
pared with 1953 and an antic'pated 
increase in yields per acre. Using 
rounded figures, all corn acreage for 
the major corn belt states, the acre- 
age for the 1954 crop is almost ex- 
actly the same as last year. 

For those same states oat acreage 
expanded slightly—less than a million 
acres in all. 

For both crops in these same states 
however, yields per acre are now indi- 
cated above those of 1953 with the 
largest increase in oat yields dis- 
closing for the 1954 crop a probable 
yield of 36.8 bu. as compared with 
30.9 last year; for corn the yield per 
acre this year is now forecast at 41.3 
bushels as against 39.6 a year ago. 


Oat Acreage Up 

However, on a national basis oat 
acreage is up nearly 2% million acres 
this year over 1953 with both yield 
and acreage factors contributing to 
the forecast outturn of a record crop 
of approximately 1.5 billion bushels. 

According to the USDA report, 
statistical material does not disclose 
any marked attention on the part 


PHONE: ORCHARD 5-8805 


helps make money 
from .Chows for 


RALSTON 


Weighing up to 60, of laying Chows hour and begging it 
in 50-lb. bags BY WEIGHT. 


Installation of one Richardson E-50 Duplex Bagging Scale. This versatile 
unlt operates with two ++ one is while the other 
discharges. Speed—18 to %0-lb. bags per minute with. consistently 
high eceuracy. 


Ralston Purina Company, Bloomington, Illinois, one of the 
nation’s leading processors of feedstuffs, does a high-volume 
business in cattle, hog, and poultry Chows. And to insure fast, 
accurate production, they consulted a Richardson engineer. He 
made a thorough production survey and recommended this in- 
stallation—a labor-saving, cost-reducing Richardson E-50 Duplex 
Bagging Scale that guarantees high volume with consistently 
accurate weight. 

Richardson has made a specialty of engineered materials 
handling by weight for more than fifty years. This practical 
experience in solving bagging, mixing, proportioning, and auto- 
— weighing problems for every field of processing is avail-, 
able to you. 


Call in a Richardson engineer, and at no obligation to you he’ll 
gladly make a survey of your present operations. His suggestions 
can point the way to more consistently profitable operation. 


rd Scale Cliften, New Jersey. Feeder-Weigher of 
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MATERIALS HANDLING WEIGHT SINCE 190 Pittsburgh 


San Francisco * Wichita 


of farmers to acreage controls with- 
out the enforcement power of mar- 
keting quotas. But on the other hand 
USDA notes that farmers were prob- 
ably more persuaded by favorable 
hog-corn feeding relationship than 
other influences. At the time the 
acreage goals were announced in 
an earlier report on acreage inten- 
tiens USDA remarked that corn acre- 
age intentions at that time were not 
an accurate barometer of final con- 
ditions since farmers were not aware 
of their acreage allotments. Now, 
however, it is seen that in only two 
states, Illinois and Kansas, planted 
acreage is lower than the first report 
of intentions. 

The 300,000 acre decline in corn 
for 1954 is more than replaced by 
shift into soybeans where this year’s 
acreage for beans is up by better 
than 400,000 acres plus a slight in- 
crease in oat plantings. 

For the corn crop through June 
USDA reports excellent progress but 
warns that additional moisture will 
be required in July if the pace of the 
crop is to be maintained. In the north 
central region indications disclose a 
probable yield of 47.8 bushels per 
acre, exceeded only in 1948 and 1952. 

Farm stocks of corn are reported 
for July 1 at approximately 986 mil- 
lion bushels with slightly over 900 
million bushels held in the north cen- 
tral states. April-June disappearance 
is estimated at 483 million, larger 
than the two previous years but be- 
low most of the past 12 years. 


Soybean Production Looms Large 

Soybeans and sorghums are two 
crops making sensational advances ii 
production outlooks and acreage 
where farmers appear to have been 
impelled by different basic motives 
in their switches. 

USDA reports a 50% increase in 
soybean acreage for beans over aver- 
age plantings for beans alone—with 
17.3 million acres expected to be 
harvested. On the basis of average 
yields this would indicate a crop of 
approximately 365 million bushels. 
It is significant to note from the 
USDA report that areas which show 
the largest increase in bean acreage 
are those states which historically 
harvest the major proportion of that 
crop for beans. If yields should attain 
the record level of 1949, bean outturn 
from indicated acreage, given ade- 
quate weather, would reach the rec- 
ord level of 385 million bushels. 

The expansion of soybean acreage 
in large part may be attributed to 
high prices which have prevailed for 
the crop during the past year as well 
as planting of beans in acres diverted 
from wheat and cotton. The largest 
acreage increase occurred in Minne- 
sota where the USDA reports that 
the expansion has been north and 
west of the old bean area of that 
state, In the north central region as 
a whole the increase in soybean acre- 
age is reported as 18%. 

Probably influenced by cut in cot- 
ton acreage the soybean belt con- 
tinues to expand in the south central 
states with emphasis on the delta 
area of Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Low Soybean Stocks 

Soybean stocks on farms as of 
July 1 are reported to be 3.6 million 
bushels, the lowest for the past 12 
years. Farm disappearance in April- 
June is estimated at 33.1 million 
bushels, most of which is said to have 
been used for seed. 

USDA shows that there has been 
a 40% increase in sorghum acreage 
over last year. The increase is attri- 
buted largely to diversion of acres 
from other crops under allotment 
controls, heavy wheat acreage aban- 
donment and favorable moisture con- 
ditions at time of planting. 

Texas leads all other states in in- 
creasing its acreage—by 40% up to 
9.1 million acres. Kansas, with a 
planted acreage of 5.6 million, how- 
ever, shows an even greater increase 
percentage-wise—50%. In the wheat 
states such as Nebraska, Colorado 
and Oklahoma, sharp acreage in- 
creases are recorded, It is pointed out 
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in the report that in many of these 
states sharp reduction of feed grain 
reserves as well as cover crop protec- 
tion may have stimulated activity in 
sorghum production. 


Soybean Acreage 
(Selected States) 
000's omitted 


Acreage 
Acreage for beans 
grown alone Harv- For 
for all purposes vested harvest 


State 1953 1954 1963 1954 
Ohio 1,064 1,202 1,036 1,178 
Ind 1,853 1,983 1,755 1,886 
3.907 4,376 3,751 4,247 
Mich 118 136 110 128 
Minn 1,400 2,058 1,361 1,986 
lowa 1,617 2,167 1,597 2,145 
Mo 1,963 2,159 28,824 2,032 
Dak 23 86 23 85 
8. Dak 90 180 87 176 
Nebr 108 194 105 190 
Kan 598 472 496 449 
Md 115 132 95 112 
Va 231 245 167 181 
N. ¢ 397 413 263 289 
Ss. 160 182 130 170 
Ky 200 200 96 96 
Tenn 268 297 150 175 
Ala 149 161 92 104 
Miss 494 642 250 475 
Ark 800 920 665 845 
La 117 162 40 60 


(Selected States) 


000's omitted 


Acreage———__ -~Production— 
For Indi- 
Harvested harvest cated 
State 1953 1954 1953 1954 
FT 664 704 29,216 32,384 
Pa 1,347 1,347 56,574 60,615 
Ohio . 3,631 3,672 194.205 201,960 
a . 4,693 4,693 241,690 253,422 
Il. 9,268 8.897 600,000 607,129 
Mich 1,764 1,852 80,262 87,044 
Wis 2,558 2,686 149,643 153,102 
Minn 5542 268,704 271,558 
lowa 10,197 581,145 681,229 
Mo 4,316 136,412 181,272 
N. Dak 1,281 26,740 29,463 
8S. Dak 3,998 135,206 123,938 
Nebr 6,854 204.176 233,036 
Kans 2,153 50,869 62,437 
Va 911 24,840 31,885 
N. ¢ 2,137 57,699 55,562 
Ga 2,997 58,200 38,961 
Ky 2.143 71,106 $1,434 
Tenn 1,919 52,894 61,408 
Ala 2,238 47,806 40,284 
Mise 1,677 32,934 39,410 
Tex 2,197 33,874 38,448 
Oats Production 
(Selected States) 
000’'a omitted 
——Acreage———, -~Production— 
For Indi- 
Harvested harvest * cated 
State 1953 1954 1953 1954 
N. Y. 670 737 26,130 30,954 
Pa 740 792 27,380 30,888 
Ohio 1,129 1,208 47,418 50,736 
Ind ‘ 1,266 1,329 46,209 51.831 
ill 3,110 3,266 115,070 130,640 
Mich 1,380 1,408 48,300 50,688 
Wis 2,963 2,894 122,550 133,124 
Minn. ... »,140 5,191 161,910 218,022 
lowa 6,126 164,648 238,914 
1,254 1,392 31,977 48,720 
N. Dak 1,823 2,078 66,513 64,418 
8. Dak. 3,696 3,919 94,248 137,165 
Nebr 2,331 2,424 43,124 77,668 
Kans 1,062 1,030 22,833 30,900 
N. C. 418 481 16,093 18,038 
658 757 21,056 23,467 
Ga. 659 666 21,747 20,646 
Okla 539 744 11,588 17,856 
Tex. 1,450 1,885 39,150 42,412 
Winter Wheat Production 
(Selected States) 
-Acreage——~ -~Production— 
For 
Har- har- Pro- Indi- 
vested vest tion cated 
1953 1954 1953 1964 
Thousand acres Thousand bushels 
Pa 862 724 20,688 18,462 
Ohio 2,384 1,764 69.136 47,628 
Ind 1,648 1,269 46,144 36,801 
2,103 1,556 56,781 44,346 
Mich 1,515 1,030 44,692 29,870 
Mo 1,578 1,262 41,028 34,705 
Neb. . 3,778 3,098 85,00 66,607 
Kansas 11,57 9,606 144,662 163,302 
Okla. 5, 898 4,718 70,776 70,770 
Texas 2,710 3,116 23,035 31,160 
Mont 1,425 1,425 28,500 31,350 
Idaho 771 702 20,817 17,6560 
Colo 2,613 1,516 40,502 16,160 
Wash 2,024 1,862 61,732 53,998 
Ore 984 787 28,044 21,249 
Calif 594 487 11,286 11,201 
Production of Spring Wheat 
Other Than Durum 
(Selected States) 
—Acreage——. --Production— 
For 
Har- har- Pro- Indi- 
vested vest duction cated 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
Thousand acres Thousand bushels 
Minn. . 914 676 14,624 11,492 
N. Dak 8,115 6,654 89,265 86,502 
8. Dak. 2,956 2,306 25,126 26,366 
Mont 4,631 3,242 85,674 58,366 
Idaho 851 468 25,530 14,040 
Grain Stocks on Farms July 1 
1953 1954 
Crop 1,000 bu. 


Corn for grain 984,975 
Wheat (old crop) 
Oats (old crop) 
Barley (old crop) 
Rye (old crop) .... 
Flaxseed (old crop). 
Soybeans 


Bemis Gets Junior | 


Achievement Honor 


ST. LOUIS—Nova-Mat Co., a Junior 
Achievement company by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has 
been awarded first place in sales in a 
nation-wide Junior Achievement com- 
petition. The group was also selected 
as the leading general sales company 
in the Mississippi Valley area of 
Junior Achievement. 

Nova-Mat had a membership of 23 
high school students from the St. 
Louis area, and sold as its principal 
product a selection of absorbent, lint- 
free rayon dish towels packaged in a 
polyethylene plastic bag. The rayon 
towels were purchased by the Junior 
Achievers from a Bemis mill, and the 
polyethylene bags from Bemis’ plas- 
tic bag department. The packaged 
towels were sold to department stores 
and from door-to-door. 

Although three members of the 


Bemis staff worked as advisors for 
the Nova-Mat Co., the young people 
themselves performed all the func- 
tions of management, sales and pro- 
duction. They sold 256 shares of stock 
at 50¢ a share to obtain working capi- 
ta’. and returned the full investment 
plus a 10% dividend to stockholders 
when the company was liquidated 
near the end of the school year. 

in addition to a good sales and 
profit record, Nova-Mat donated doll 
houses to the Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children and sent seven 
cases of food to a drouth-stricken 
area of Missouri. 
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1,100,000 BU. STORAGE 

McPHERSON, KANSAS — Com- 
modity Storage, Inc., a new firm 
here, headed by Clare Miller, presi- 
dent, has purchased crude oil and 
refined products storage tanks at the 
old Bay Refinery at the east edge of 
McPherson. The tanks will be con- 
verted into grain storage bins by the 
firm that has also purchased the land 
on which the tanks stand. Only car- 
load lots shipped in by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. will be used in the 
storage which has a capacity of 
1,100,000 bu. 


Génuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS 


ACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE UNITED “STATES 


Yes sir, it’s really a "T urnkey” Op- 
eration when you contract with us. 
You make the stipulations, we. 
make the arrangements, com- 
pletely setting up your plant. We 
design the plant, make all the 
machine installations, test the 
equipment and give you the key 
to bigger and better profits. When 
we finish, all you have to do to 
start operations is walk up and 


turn the key! 


Shown at right is a recent installa- 
tion of Forster Elevating and Col- 
lecting machines ready for use. 
All machines, as well as the in- 
stallation, are guaranteed to do | 


the job like you want it. 
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-LARRO COUNTRY CLUB 


General 1 


GOLFING STAR—The cdds against a acter enititinn a hole in one are 
considered at least 100,009 to one, but in the case of Larro SurePutt, the 
golfing hen, the ball drops true a high percentage of the time. SurePvtt 
tours a6 a representative of Larro Sure Feeds, manufactured by General 
Mills, Inc. She is the most consistently rewarded of all touring golfers. 
She gets something to eat every time she sinks a shot—which is often. 
SurePutt was trained by Keller and Marian Breland, animal psychologists 
from Hot Springs, Ark. This performer “plays” the “Larro Country Club,” 
a 4 ft. by 8 ft. fenced-in golf course. By Jumping on a platform, mechanically 
impelling a putter against a golf ball, the chicken usually succeeds in 
hitting the fairway, resulting in a pay-off of feed. 


Woodard Foods Expands 
Dog Food Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ canning 
plant division of the Duluth (Minn.) 
Packing Co. has been leased by 


. Woodard Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, to 


produce and package dog food under 
private labels, it was announced by 
E. A. Woodard, president. 

Operations in the Duluth plant are 
being managed by Milton Bjorlin, 
former Duluthian who has spent the 
past 15 years in the dog food busi- 
ness in California. 

Woodard Foods has operated a 
similar business in Canada for the 
past three years and the leasing of 
the Duluth plant is part of an ex- 
tended expansion program. The plant, 
to be completely modernized within 
6 weeks, will employ 25 persons, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodard. The plant 
capacity is 2,500 cases of dog food 
per day. 

Mr. Woodard also announced that 
Kendall Light, Wayzata, Minn., for- 
merly manager of WTCN radio and 


RIGHT FOR THE TOUGH JOB! 


ADAPTED to each individual applica- 


SIZES AND MODELS 
RANGING FROM 
25 T0 200 P, 


HAMMERMILLS 


i FEATURE STRAIGHT THROUGH AIR FLOW 
af Hammermills alone are AIR- W 


You can give your customers faster 


rvice and more personal attention 


TV, Minneapolis, has also joined 
Woodard Foods. Terry Foods, Inc., 
Park Ridge, Ill, and the Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, have ap- 
pointed Woodard Foods as brokers. 


$100,000 Danforth Gift 


ST. LOUIS—A gift of $100,000 
from William H. Danforth, St. Louis, 
founder and board chairman of the 
Ralston Purina Co:;, was announced 
by Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

The money will be used to estab- 
lish the William H. Danforth fund, 
designed to further the spiritual 
growth of Vassar students. Through 
the Danforth foundation, chapels for 
meditation have been established on 
13 campuses and fellowships have 
been set up in American colleges 
to make possible teaching careers 
based on spiritual values. 

Mr. Danforth’s gift was made in 
honor of his daughter, Mrs. Randolph 
P. Compton of Scarsdale, N.Y., and 
his granddaughter, Miss Ann Ran- 
dolph Compton of San Francisco, 
both Vassar graduates. 


NEW 150,000 BU. ELEVATOR 


HAZELTON, KANSAS—The Cor- 
win-Hazelton Farmers Cooperative 
Assn. has started construction of a 
new 150,000 bu. grain elevator here. 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, has 
the contract. The unit is being built 
in connection with the old Bower- 
sock Mill & Power Co. elevator, 
which the firm purchased recently. 
The project is slated to be finished 
by Sept. 15. After the elevator is 
finished, total storage capacity for 
Corwin-Hazelton will be more than 
a million bushels. The association will 
have 570,000 bu. here and 505,000 bu. 
at Corwin. 


- 


IOWA ELEVATOR BURNS 

RUTHVEN, IOWA—The Farmers 
Cooperative elevator here was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with damage 
estimated between $90,000 and $100,- 
000 by company owners. A mill and 
warehouse were severely damaged 
and 80 tons of feed destroyed. The 
elevator was rebuilt in 1947. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION (tons) 


The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on 
brewers dried grains: 


r—1962- 7—1953-54—, 
Cum 


Cumu- 

Monthly lative Monthly lative 

October ..... 17,700 17,700 20,100 20,100 
November ... 14,500 32,200 14,600 34,700 
December ... 16,800 49,000 13.600 48,200 
January ..... 16,700 66,700 13,700 61,900 
February 16,000 81,700 16,700 77,600 
March ...... 19,000 100,700 22,700 100,300 
19,900 120,600 19,500 119,800 
ee 18,400 139,000 *21,300 141,100 
21,000 180,600 ...... 


August ...... 25,700 304.300 
September ... 
*Preliminary. 


Stocks of brewers’ dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses May 31, 1954, 
amounted to 2,200 tons, compared with 800 
and 3,400 tons May 


tons April 30, 1954, 
31, 1953. 


tion through the use of the correct size when your Bryant Hammermill is 
fan and proper H.P. to insure adequate equipped with a Bryant Simplex 
conveying power for ‘your installation. Screen Changer. 
Bryant Hammermills alone offer un- Pr Your mill operator can select the de- 
limited conveying capacity both ver- sired screen size instantly, without 
tical and horizontal. stopping the mill . . . without leaving 
Positive Air Control directs an ade- the work floor and with a minimum of 
A quate supply of air (essential for maxi- effort. A simple push or pull on one of 
mum capacity) into the grinding three control rods — to a fine, 
chamber as well as under the screen . . medium or coarse screen .. . the Bryant 
the supply of air under the screen is 
extremely important as it is responsible 
for carrying the ground material away 
from the mill and into high velocity air 
stream that conveys it to dust collector: 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bidg. 


273% Chicago 4, Ill. 


Mill changes screens to. assure your 
customer of getting the desired granu- 
lation. 


QUALITY FEED MILL MACHINERY SINCE 1911 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Corn Shellers... Crusher Feeders ,,. Corn Cutters and Graders .. . Permanent Magnets 
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‘After years of testing, a new anti-caking agent has been 
added to make “Two-Sixty-Two’ an even better product. 

The protein equivalent remains the same, but the im- 
proved “Two-Sixty-Two” has added protection against 
caking in storage. This new feature assures feed manu- 
facturers a urea nitrogen source of protein that flows 
freely and mixes thoroughly . . . even under severe con- 
ditions of heat and moisture. 

Supplements containing “Two-Sixty-Two” make the 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


REG. PAT. OFF 


feeding of all ruminants more efficient. They help farm- 
ers get top feed value from their home-grown feeds 
and roughages. “Two-Sixty-Two” in the supplements 
you build gives cattle and sheep a quickly available 
nitrogen source of protein that helps rumen bacteria 
multiply faster .. . helps them break down rougher feed 
and coarser roughage faster and more completely. 

Check into the values of “Two-Sixty-Two” for your 
formulations. Write to Du Pont. 


11] Sutter Street” 
San Francisco, Cal. 


7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


BETTER THINGS POR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Elect Mason Llewellyn President 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Registra- 
tion of over 400 persons at the 33rd 
annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., 

wo8ed one of the most successful 
yetherings the group has ever staged. 

Mason Llewellyn, manager of the 
J. UL. Llewellyn Warehouse Co., Wil- 
our, Wash., was elected president, 
ucceeding James Hill, Jr., Pendleton 
(Ore.) Grain Growers, Inc. 

Named vice president was Mau- 
cice Roe, Columbia County Grain 
Growers, Inc., Dayton, Wash. and 
treasurer, R. H. Stephens, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Spokane. 

The board reelected Pete Stallcop 
as executive secretary for the com- 
ing year. 

.New board members elected for a 
three year term are as follows: 

Leonard Herres, Pomeroy (Wash.) 
Warehouse & Feed Co.; J. W. Holt, 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spo- 
kane; Maurice Roe, Columbia County 
Grain Growers, Inc., Dayton, Wash.; 
William F. Martin, the Quaker Oats 
Co., Portland, and Vern C. Savitz, 
Gordon T. Shaw, Spokane. 

New directors-at-large elected for 
one year were: J. D. Urquhart, Union 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., Lind, 
Wash.; Mason Llewellyn, J. H. Liew- 
ellyn Warehouse Co., Wilbur, Wash., 
and W. T. Balsiger, Moro Grain 
Growers Assn., Moro, Ore. 

Convention highlights were the 
cocktail hour, sponsored by Henry 
George & Sons, Spokane engineer and 
contractor, and the floor show and 
dance, sponsored by the Haskins Co., 
Larson-Bradshaw, Inc., E. R. Haynes 
Co., Dix Steel Building Co. and the 
Layrite Air-Cell Corp., all of Spo- 
kane. 

During the day long convention the 


registrants heard talks by Ross Riz- 
ley, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; Walter R. Johnson, regional di- 
rector at Portland for the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp.; Merrill D. Sather, 
executive secretary of the Pacific’ 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
Walla Walla; Dr. J. C. Knott, direc- 
tor of Washington State College’s 
institute of agricultural sciences, 
and Dr. G. Burton Wood, head of 
Oregon State College’s department of 
agricultural economics and a member 
of President Eisenhower’s agricultur- 
al advisory committee. 

The banquet menu included wheat 
served in the form of wheat pilaf. 

The 1955 convention will be held 
June 17 in Spokane’s Hotel Daven- 
port. 

Committee appointments for the 
coming year will be announced soon 
by Mr. Llewellyn. 


$111,000 EXPANSION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, OHIO — 
A $111,000 expansion program at 


They need whey for maximum growth... 


FRESH-DRIED 
WHOLE WHEY 


(Guaranteed at least 65% lactose 
—rvuns are usually 70-72%) 


To get maximum growth and fast, 
economical weight gains for poultry, 
swine and calves, their feeds should 
have KRACO—a rich source of whey 
factor. KRACO boosts the nutritional 
value of any feed, even if other sup- 
plements are included. Many farmers 
get such good results from feeds con- 
taining KRACO, they won’t buy any 
other kind. Order KRACO today, 
boost your sales tomorrow! 
KRACO is low-acid! In fact, it’s 
the world’s most famous low-acid 
whey! KRACO is dried immed- 
iately after it’s drained from Kraft’s 
glistening cheese vats. No chance for 
it to become stale or high-acid. 
KRACO is unadulterated! Just 
pure whey—nothing added, nothing 
taken away. Contains all the whey 


nutrients: lactose (minimum 65%), 


milk protein (12%, mostly lactal- 
bumen), milk minerals and vitamins. 


A Kraft Product 
Order trom PHENIX FOODS COMPANY (oistributer) 


460 E. Illinois Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


APPOINTED — M. B. Gardner, vice 
president in charge of sales, for Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa., has announced the appointment 
of two new sales and service repre- 
sentatives. Jack Richards has been 
appointed as representative in east- 
ern Ohio. He is an animal husbandry 
graduate of Penn State University. 
Glenn Rohr will work in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Rohr has had con- 
siderable experience in both the feed 
business and the hatchery field. 


the local branch of the Clark Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau Cooperative was an- 
nounced by Maynard Senseman, gen- 
eral manager. The program includes 
expansion of the feed plant by in- 
stallation of new feed grinding, mo- 
lasses mixing and bulk molasses han- 
dling equipment, at a cost of $11,000, 
and construction of a new 50,000 bu. 
grain elevator with drying facilities, 
costing $100,000. 


Swift Packs Bone 
Meal in 50-lb. Bags 


CHICAGO—Swift & Co. is now 
packing steamed bone meal in 50-lb. 
bags, and the company reported re- 
cently after the first month’s expe- 
rience that the 50-lb. package was 
carrying 25% of its bone meal pro- 
duction. 

Demand from feeders and dealers 
brought introduction of the 50-lb. 
size, which is easy to store, makes for 
attractive displays, and has appeal 
for small and medium buyers, Swift 
officials said. They added that this 
new 50-lb. bag of bone meal was the 
first of its size on the market. 

The 50-lb. bag also is convenient in 
mixing formulas, Swift officials say, 
for many feeds require 50-lb. to a 
ton. 


ANDOVER Propucts Co. 
ROOM 812, PACKARD 8LDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 


PRODUCTS OF 

SCIENTIFIC MERIT 

OFFER YOU EXTRA PROFITS 
investigate todey. Write to Dept. F. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. =, 
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Why today’s broiler feeds need 
a HARDER WORKING phosphate 


@The well-fed broiler of a few years ago did well 
to reach 2.09 lbs. in 10 weeks — a gain of approx- 
imately .029 lbs. per day. Now a broiler in 10 weeks 
reaches 3.64 lbs. — a gain of .052 lbs. per day. 

This remarkable growth increase means that mod- 
ern broilers must convert 79% more phosphorus per 
day to their bodily needs than in 1932 

Nutritionists have developed better feed formulas 
which have stepped up feed efficiency. 

This has increased the need for an efficient source 
of phosphorus . . . for phosphorus must enter into 
the development of every cell, whether muscle, feath- 
er, bone or gland. That’s why even a moderate de- 
ficiency in effective phosphorus can limit growth 


‘ possibilities of other nutrients. 


To meet this modern need for a harder working 
phosphate, International has developed 20/FOS — 


“Boney Bertha” the 
triceratops. Look for 
the sign of purified 
phosphate on every bag. 


a high-potency, high-purity phosphate packed with 
extra meat-building power. 

Impurities are removed from 20/FOS by a unique 
process — the iron, aluminum, fluorine and other 
impurities which can depress feed performance. 

As a result, 20/FOS is dynamic. It provides 2 to 
10 times more usable phosphorus than unprocessed 
phosphates . . . delivers 400 lbs. of non-caking phos- 
phorus per ton. Yet, 20/FOS is economical . . . costs 


you less in terms of practical results. 
*Cornell and New Hamp. tiEst.) 


Samples and quotations on request 


Sales Agents: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON M. A. McCLELLAND 
Minneapolis Konsas City (Mo) 
GRADY J. PARKERSON & COMPANY SMITH GRAIN CO. 
Dallas Limestone (Tenn) 
JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC, 
Seattle and Los Angeles Butfalo 


N. D. HOGG, LTD. — Toronto 


DYNAMIC DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


the Nation's Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


3.64 /bs.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Record Attendance Turns Out for 
Third Michigan Elevator Career Day 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—An in- 
spirational digest of career oppor- 
tunities, presented by Dr. Warren 
MeMillen, director of feed nutrition, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., set the stage 
for the third annual elevator career 
day, June 24 at Michigan State Col- 
lege. This event, sponsored by the 
M chigan Feed & Grain Assn., aims at 


acquainting young men with the feed 
and grain trade. 

Herbert Pettigrove, crops depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, was 
the chairman of the luncheon meet- 
ing. Charles McCalla, Ann Arbor, 
president of the association, gave the 
welcome to the young folks and then 
introduced the guests—leaders in the 


REG 


TA-G 


trade, as well as many from Michi- 
gan State College. Arthur Street, 
manager, Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, Jackson, Mich., and a gradu- 
ate of the elevator and farm supply 
course given at the college, led a dis- 
cussion on the advantages of this 
training for those interested in pur- 
suing a career in the elevator indus- 
try. 

The highlight of the afternoon was 
the counseling session led by Charles 
Force, Little Brothers, Kalamazoo; 
Ray Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Serv- 
ices, Lansing; James Bliss, Michigan 
Elevator Exchange, Lansing, and 
Robert McConkey, Durand (Mich.) 
Milling Co. The assembly of nearly 
150 was broken up into four groups, 
so that subjects such as “Career Op- 
portunities,” the “Elevator Course” 
and “Placement Training” could be 
discussed more fully. 

The conference closed with a guided 
tour of the Michigan State College 
campus. Stops were made at the farm 
crops laboratory, a men’s dormitory, 
the swine barns and the new feed 
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Horizontal Batch Mixers 
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BUILT TO PRODUCE 
Quality in Quantity 


Shown here are 11 Eureka ma- 
chines which we believe are the 
finest on the market today. Sound 
engineering and construction 
principles are basic in their de- 
sign. All Eureka equipment for 
grain handling, grain processing 
and flour and feed manufacture 
is buile to. produce Quality in 
Quantity and at a minimum of 
man hours and power require- 
ments. Feel free to write us about 
your problems and requirements 
. Mo obligation is entailed. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Flour, Feed, Seed, 
Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equip- 
ment @ DEPARTMENTS FOR: Silk and 
Wire Screening Cloth @ Roll Grinding 
and Corrugating. 


Shakers and 
Bull. 502 


Super Cle 
an 
Separato,y 
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0. K. Ba 

"99ing Scale. 
Vtomatic w, cig $02 
102.8 rs 


| Corn Cutte 
Related Graders and 


apt. Car, 167.4 


Vertical Batch 
Bull. 165 


Mixers 


mill, which has just been put into 
operation. Dr. J. A. Hoefer, animal 
husbandry department and Prof. Ted 
Brevic, agricultural engineer, super- 
vised the stops. 

George Greenleaf, coordinator of 
the elevator training course at the 
college, said that this career day 
broke all records in attendance. 


ew England Formula 


Statement Revised 


AMHERST, MASS. —- The New 
England College Dairy Feed Confer- 
ence has called attention to a revision 
which should be made in copies of 
its 1954 dairy feed mixtures. 

Persons who have already received 
the formulas are advised of the re- 
vision so that any confusion can be 
cleared’ up. Copies not yet sent out 
will have the change made. 

Prof. John G. Archibald of the 
University of Massachusetts explains 
that in the formulas of the New 
England College Conference Dairy 
Grain Mixtures as revised in April 
there appears in footnote “b” on 
pages 3, 4 and 6 the following state- 
ment in italics: 

“This includes not more than (21, 
20 or 23 as the case may be) per cent 
equivalent crude protein from non- 
protein nitrogen.” 

This statement should be revised 
to read as follows: 

“This includes not more than (21, 
20 or 23 as the case may be) per 
cent of the total protein equivalent 
as non-protein nitrogen.” 

Or, said Prof. Archibald, stated in 
another way it might read as it did 
originally with the percentages low- 
ered to 4.4%, 3.3% and 7.6% for the 
20% ration, the 16% ration and the 
32% supplement, respectively. 

The former method of expression 
indicates the percentage of total pro- 
tein equivalent which is supplied by 
urea; the latter indicates the actual 
percentage of the total mixture so 
supplied. It is regretted that these 
two modes of expression were con- 
fused in the original statement. 


D. C. Henderson Heads 
New England Board 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Donald C. 
Henderson, chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont poultry department, 
has been elected chairman of the New 
England College Feed Conference 
Board for the coming year. 

This board is made up of represen- 
tatives from New England land grant 
colleges. The group meets at least 
once each year to consider experimen- 
tal work in progress at the various 
institutions and to prepare formulas 
for chicken and turkey feed for the 
coming year. 

When meeting, the group will also 
discuss experimental work that will 
be carried out in the future. 

Mr. Henderson reports that the 
board hopes to have 1955 poultry 
feeding recommendations out by 
Sept. 1. 


5 FOR POULTRY 
Hilltop Laboratories miss. 


HIAWATHA 
GRAIN COMPANY 


910 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


For POULTRY WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 


Ground or Unground 
FEED BARLEY 
FEED OATS 


Wire or write for prices 


Migs, 
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LABORATORIES READING. PA. | 


A MAJOR FACTOR IN GROWTH, 
FEED CONVERSION AND REPRODUCTION 


Choline is making an increasingly important contribution to 
feeding efficiency and the over-all health and productivity of 
poultry and swine, The trend is to increased levels of choline 
fortification because it is essential to vital body functions 
such as fat metabolism, nerve conduction and the assimilation 


of vitamin A. 


Dawe’s, serving the feed industry for over a quarter-century, 


is a basic producer of choline chloride and supplies it to the: 


trade in stable, easy-to-handle, nutritionally available form. 


DAWE’S CHOLINE CHLORIDE 25%: A dry feed sup- 
plement containing 25% choline chloride in powdered cereal 
carrier. Particle size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and handles well in either 


batch or continuous mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride also is available in 70% aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive... for those who 
prefer this concentration and are equipped to supplement 


their formulas with liquids. 

Both forms are traditional Dawe’s quality in potency, purity 
and uniformity. They are in ample supply to meet your year 
‘round requirements. Write today for sample and quotations. 


4800 S. RICHMOND STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Anversois d'importation, 


inc. 
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OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS 
FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


Riboflavin Supplements—Primary Fermentations 


B:: Supplements—Primary Fermentations 

B::-Antibiotic Supplements—Widest selection 

Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for 
poultry 

Bacitracin—All-purpose antibiotic 

Pan-Dex—Pantothenic acid, dextrorotatory 

Niacin 

Forbee—Standard combinations of Riboflavin, Cal- 


cium Pantothenate, Niacin and Choline 
Fixtdee—Mineral stable dry Ds, 200,000 |. C. Units 
per gram. In 16/4 Ib. tins for convenient batch 
premixing of lower potencies 
Sterol D:—Dry D: in soy or corn meal 
Dry D:-—For four-legged animals 
Fixtay—Mineral stable dry A, exclusive patent 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels 


Available singly in all standard potencies, or in 
combinations custom-blended to your specifications. 


RENOWNED FOR QUALITY: 
Dawe’s feed fortification products and 
their trademark, a genuine Capodimonte 
Porcelain rooster, the original of which 
is on display at Dawe’s Chicago office. 


“COMANIMA" 13, Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium 
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It's Here! 


A four letter abbreviation for a 
twenty-eight letter chemical* 
which effectively preserves natur- 
ally occurring vitamin E, and 
thus prevents a sixteen letter dis- 
ease*®. 


DPPD is an eleven letter prod- 
uct*** widely used in oils, fats, 
alfalfa, etc., for the protection of 
vitamins E, A, and carotene, and 
is now added to feeds at the rate 
of per ton. 


*DIPHENYL-PARA-PHENYLENE- 
DIAMINE (DPPD) 
**ENCEPHALOMALACIA 
(Crazy Chick Disease) 


*** ANTIOXIDANT 


Specifide, Inc., has already re- 
ceived many inquiries about 
DPPD, and is now supplying it. 


Write for a reprint of Dr. 


Singsen's article "Enceph- 
alomalacia in Chicks."’ 


For your DPPD and other 
Farmaceuticals: vitamins; anti- 
biotics; growth promotants; 


methionine; blends . . . contact 
Specifide! 


“SPECIFIDE, INC. 


BOX $308 - MIDIAMAPOLIS, 


“Farmaceuticals for the Feed Trade” 


Earl C. Corey 
Accepts FAS 


Grain Position 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Recently there 
returned to government service on 
the Benson team a grand little guy— 
Earl C. Corey—popularly and better 
known as the “bishop,” assigned to 
service at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service bench. Mr. Corey has 
been designated as a marketing spe- 
cialist assigned to his specialty — 
grain. 

Mr. Corey brings to the USDA wide 
experience in the grain trade. He is 
one of a group of grain experts 
trained in the school of the late Josh 
Chilton who improvised government 
programs which resulted in the Farm 
Board. Subsequently, Mr. Corey re- 
mained in the government service 
when the National Grain Corp. was 
liquidated and aided in the formation 
of the first wheat loan program in 
1938. 

Later he managed the Commodity 
Credit Corp. office at Portland where, 
according to his associates at nation- 
al headquarters, he ran that isolated 
office as a fief remote from the bu- 
reaucratic orders of Washington — 
and generally to the applause of the 
grain and milling industry of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Subsequently he was associated 
with the milling industry on the West 
Coast and established his own spe- 
cialized reporting service for that 
area on grains, feeds and millfeed 
products. 

“The bishop,” always ready for a 
call to government duty, came back 
to Washington to head up the grain, 
flour and feed sections of the Office 
of Price Stabilization for a short pe- 
riod. It was under his supervision 
that the feed industry order of that 
agency was approved which wrote out 
terms under which the feed industry 
could effectively operate. 

Since that time he has been the 
Kansas City representative of the 
former Kerr-Gifford Co, at Kansas 
City prior to its absorption by Car- 
gill, Inc. 

At the closing of the Kerr-Gifford 
operations at Kansas City many trade 
representatives of that market have 
repeatedly called the office of Feed- 
stuffs here to urge that the avail- 
ability of Mr. Corey as a qualified 
advisor on grain problems be called 
to the attention of the new Benson 
team. 

That advice from the Kansas mar- 
ket experts was not without interest 
to the new officialdom and the “bish- 
op” is here. 

It is now understood that he may 
be assigned to western European 


Earl OC. Corey 


market condition investigation for 
FAS on grain marketing. Perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to assign 
him and his specialized knowledge to 
the Orient and the Far East since his 
training in government fields has 
been largely on West Coast market- 
ing problems. Nevertheless, the 
USDA could go a long way and do 
a lot worse than assign the sharp 
little “bishop” to review the markets 
for grain in western Europe. 


MISSISSIPPI EXPANSION 

YAZOO CITY, MISS.—Grain stor- 
age capacity for the Yazoo Elevator 
Co., Inc., will be increased by 120,000 
bu. in time for this fall’s soybean 
crop as a result of the action taken 
by stockholders. Jasper Duggan, man- 
ager of the farmer-owned coopera- 
tion, reported that 52 stockholders 
decided to go ahead with the first ex- 
pansion project in the organization's 
four-year history. The addition is 
estimated to cost between $40,000 and 
$45,000. 


400,000,000 
BROILERS 
with 
NICHOLS 
will be 


processed in 54 


Here’s why 


1, They make the best-fla- 
vored, most appetizing 
product 

for the CONSUMER. 

Their quality and uniform- 

ity mean bigger dressing 

line profits 
for PROCESSORS. 

3. Outstanding livability, re- 
sistance to disease and 
good feed conversion 

pleases GROWERS. 

4. Wide acceptance in every 
broiler growing area 
makes sales easy 

for HATCHERIES. 

5. Good production and high 
percentage of hatching 
eggs mean assured in- 
come 

for FLOCKOWNERS. 


* means 
Mother Influence, 
the factor that 
makes good 
broiler crosses 
GREAT. 


NICHOLS 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Box 118 


Kingston, N. H. 
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The Only RIGHT Way 


to Cut Dairy Feed Costs “=i 


Why DEHYCO Cobs Make Better Dairy Feeds: 


DEHYCO Ground Corn Cobs provide the lowest-cost feed ingredient that can be 
used in any dairy grain mixture... 


Addition of DEHYCO Processed Cobs permits more generous use of molasses, the 
next lowest-cost ingredient available . . . 


The addition of DEHYCO cobs and more molasses allows effective use of more 
urea, thus reducing normally required amounts of costly protein-rich feeds in 
quality milk producing dairy mixtures . . . 


DAN D. HYCO SAYS: 


DEHYCO is more than just ground 
corn cobs. For the first time, 
DEHYCO offers a uniform, fine 
textured, dehydrated (8% or less 
moisture) product, free of mold 
and on seeds. High absorp- 
tion, less bulk, a clean product, 
mean better nutrition. Let us 
show you how to cut your dairy 
feed costs. Write us for authen- 
tic dairy feed information — 
It's NEW! 


prone 1196 JOHN J. CLAY 
Sales Ince. 

BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WARREN FEED & GRAIN CO. WALSH GRAIN COMPANY WARREN HEED & GRAIN CO. 


3033 Cockrell St., Ft. Worth, Texas 1002 Flour Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. Board of T 
Tel.: WEbster 7311 ; Tel.: Lincoln 0678 Tel.: Victor 0950 
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M. K. MeCullough M. B. Hatcher 


Dr. Fuller Harr7 Weissman 


GEORGIA CONVENTION — The record 427 registrants at the seventh 
annual Georgia feed and poultry conference in Atlanta heard from several 
leaders in the feed industry and agricultural producers. From the left 
are shown: Dr. H. L. Fuller, poultry department, University of Georgia, 
who presented an informative talk on degossypolized cottonseed meal; Harry 
Weissman, manager, Atlanta Federal Prison Honor Farm, who talked on the 
practical side of feeding hogs; G. A. Ferguson, manager, Norris Cattle Co., 
Ocala, Fla., who discussed cattle feeding and management; Marshall E. 
McOullough, dairy nutritionist, Georgia experiment station, who emphasized 
the necessity of a high quality roughage in a balanced dairy feeding pro- 
gram; and Hal B. Hatcher, president, Georgia Feed Assn., who presided 
during the feed discussions at the convention. 


G, A, Kerguson 


CCC Controls 
Big Amounts 
Of Grains 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. report on its price sup- 
port program as of May 31 shows the 
big amounts of wheat and corn con- 
trolled by the government agency. 

The report showed that CCC as of 
May 31 owned or controlled almost 
900 million bushels of wheat against 
a carryover position report expected 
not to exceed 950 million bushels. 

This would make the free wheat 
market the tightest on record as 
compared to immediate post-war 
years when, through an incentive 
payment, the government pulled 
wheat off farms and brought the 
free market supply down as low as 
approximately 85 million bushels. 


for Saying 
THIS 


—BUT we are just a little proud of our reputation for 
delivering Raymond Multiwalls when promised. In fact 
one of our customers just told us that we ought not to 
hide our light under a bushel. 


Of course there are other features of Raymond service 


equally important. For example, Raymond Multiwalls 


are scientifically engineered to meet the exacting 


requirements of almost every industrial product; to assure 
its safe delivery from bagging machine to buyer. 


Wherever you are, call in a Raymond man and let him 


discuss your shipping needs from every angle. Our long 


experience in adapting container to contents may actually 
reduce your bagging costs. THE RAYMOND BAG 
COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio. Phone 2-5461. 


MULTI 


As of this time, the crop condi- 
tions make the outturn of small 
grains this year staggering if at- 
tained. 

CCC officials are currently think- 
ing that before another crop rolls 
around, it will be necessary to buy 
between 300 and 500 million bushels 
of new bin storage to hold next 
year’s turn-over to the government. 


Loan Account 

As of May 31, CCC is showing 
673 million bushels in its inventory 
while at the same time it is report- 
ing nearly 206 million bushels in the 
loan program. A year ago the total 
CCC position for loan and inventory 
amounted to only 470 million. 

In corn the same bursting point 
situation is developing. For this year 
on May 31, CCC reports a total in- 
ventory and loan account of approxi- 
mately 800 million bushels, while at 
the same time in 1953 the CCC 
showed 550 million. 

It should be noted that the USDA 
loan statement for wheat is not final 
and does not represent re-sealed 
wheat from previous crops. 

Experts are now awaiting the July 
23 stock position report for all grains. 


International Paper 
To Open Multiwall 
Plant in Mobile 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A new convert- 
ing plant for the production of multi- 
wall sacks will be opened in Mobile, 
Ala., by the Bagpak Division of Inter- 
national Paper Company, it has been . 
announced by A. A. Scholl, division 
manager. 

The new plant, which is due to 
start operations in mid-July, is ad- 
jacent to International’s Mobile paper 
mill. 

The new unit will manufacture 
multiwall paper shipping sacks and 
asphalt laminated papers for national 
distribution. The sacks will include 
pasted valve, pasted open-mouth, 
sewn valve and sewn open-mouth 
types which are used in packaging 
cement, lime, gypsum and other rock 
products as well as chemicals, sugar, 
flour, feeds and fertilizer. 

The plant’s senior personne! will in- 
clude S. D. Andrew, plant manager; 
C. B. McCord, assistant plant man- 
ager, and Asa Morgan, superintend- 
ent. 
Other plants of International’s 
Bagpak Division are located at Cam- 
den, Ark. and Bastrop, La. The Bag- 
pak Division also has sales offices in 
Atlanta; Baltimore; Baxter Spring, 
Kansas; Boston; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Los Angeles; Louisville; Min- 
neapolis; New Orleans; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 

QUANTITY SALES UP 

URBANA, ILL.—Two thirds of the 
milk sold to consumers in Chicago 
in April was sold in half-gallon or 
gallon lots, says a University of - 
Illinois farm economist. 


BRAN © SHORTS 
MIDDLINGS 
Sacked or Bulk—Any Shipment 


DREYER COMMISSION Co. 


MEMBERS 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange 
Kansas City 5, Mo. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Phone BA 5462 Phone MA 1-2958 


Statistical Charts Furnished Free. We 
Handle Futures Trades in Kansas City. 
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SHIPPING SACKS 


Friend the family 


a THE MASTER MIX DEALER IS 


“ WELCOME WHEREVER HE GOES 
in 

1g, 

ve A REAL FRIEND to everyone on the farm... that’s 
n- the Master Mix dealer! Always ready, always qualified 
~ to give helpful advice on feeding problems... he 

knows feeds and feeding! 

he He gives the head of the family profitable sug- 


gestions that he can apply in his livestock operations. 
of . § The farm wife consults him about her poultry. And he becomes ac- 
quainted with the young folks through the Junior Farmer program. 
7 : He’s a valued friend to every member of the family. 
Yes, he’s a popular man in his community...a man who 
prospers because he truly serves his neighbors. 


If that idea of friendly service appeals to you, write today 
for more information on a Master Mix dealership in your area. 


Decatur, Indiana «¢ Gibson City, Illinois « Marion, Ohio 
Memphis, Tennessee ¢ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Executive Offices: Fort Wayne, Indiana 


| 
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MeMILLEN FEED MILLS 


MASTER 


Signs of 
SERVICE 


The Master Mix emblem 
signifies more than a brahd of 
feed. To the feeder this sign 
means: 

I. Quality feeds... uniform, 
scientifically formulated. 

2. Tested Feeding Programs... 
for every poultry and livestock 
operation. 

3. Management Manuals... 
explaining management prac- 
tices that will help assure top 
results. 

4. Continuous research... by 
McMillen Feed Research to give 
him the benefit of latest research 
discoveries. 

5. Farm Supplies... that en- 
able him to get “one-stop serv- 
ice”’ at his local mill for all his 
farm needs. 


‘McMILLEN | 


SUPPLY| 
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The Superior STABLE 
Procaine Penicillin Feed Supplement 


With Merck PRo-PEN you can be sure that the extraordinary growth-promoting 
power of procaine penicillin is “in the bag” when it is opened by the feeder. 


PRO-PEN, a special form of penicillin developed by Merck for feed use, has 
been proved in extensive tests' to possess superior stability in commercial feeds. 


These tests covered all crucial factors—high storage temperatures, high mois- 
ture, pelleting. Reprints of the report are available on request. 


Procaine penicillin is the acknowledged, outstanding growth stimulant for 
chickens and turkeys. For swine also, it is one of the antibiotics of choice for 
promoting growth, enhancing feed efficiency, and reducing the number of runts., 


You can get al/ these advantages p/us outstanding stability in Pro-PEn. In- 
cluded in your formulas, PRo-PEN helps your customers make bigger profits— 
builds loyalty to your brand. 


4 
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PRO-PEN brings you other big benefits: 


1. IT’S ECONOMICAL — effective amounts can be included for less than two 


cents per bag. 


2. IT'S EASY TO HANDLE —carrier facilitates accurate and uniform mixing. 


3. IT HAS HIGH CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE big, full-page color ads the 
year ‘round in leading poultry journals drive home the superiority of PRo-PEN. 


1. Hollenbeck, C. M., Danner, W. E., and Mahoney, J. F., Poultry Science, 33:425-427, March 1954. 
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Each pound contains 4 grams of procaine peni- 
cillin in oyster-shell meal. 


PRO-PEN 


" 
with 2:3 
Each pound contains 2 grams of procaine peni- 


cillin in oyster-shell meal and is equivalent to 
the activity of 3 milligrams of vitamin Bj2. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


OMerek & Co., ‘nc 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERGEY 
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POTOMAC Pare Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


POT (tee) MAC 


IS BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Let Us Serve Your Shell Needs 
POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER 
BYILDING 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


TRUCK OR 
CAR LOADS 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Compeny 
$25 Eas Armour Bivd. 
Phone Valentine 7821 


Kansas City 9, Missouri 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


N.D.; chm., Irving J. Mork, extension 
poultryman, N. Dak Agr. College, 
Fargo. 

July 20-23—American Poultry and 
Hatchery Federation; Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio; sec., Don M. Turn- 
bull, 621 East 68rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

Aug. 18-20—World’s Poultry Con- 
gress; Edinburgh, Scotland; chm., N. 
F. McCann, Agricultural Advisor, 
United Kingdom Supply Mission, 1800 
K Street, North West, Washington 6, 
D.O. 

Aug. 16-17—Nutrition School for 
Feed Men; conducted by College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 
and Central Retail Feed Assn.; Uni- 
versity Memorial Union; chm., Prof. 


OPEN LETTER 


TO FORMULA FEED MANUFACTURERS 


There IS a way to meet today’s high-speed growth objectives 
and to minimize the influence of today’s stress factors 


High-energy feeding is a healthy sign of the modern drive to meet 
constantly increasing food demands. Because of it, science and research 
have kept forging ahead to find new ways of stimulating growth. 

Because of it, broilers now attain market weight on 25% to 35% less feed, 
in less time, and at sharply reduced cost. 


BUT . .. as in many scientific advances, high-speed growth has 
brought with it many new problems. For example, reports are on the 
increase.of indications that the animal digestive system might not be 
designed to withstand the unaccustomed stress. Some responsible 
authorities are postulating the opinion that the overtaxed condition 
(which Amburgo researchers have named "Hi-Speed Exhaustion") may be 
involved in the current spread of Hemorrhagic and Chronic Respiratory 


Diseases. 


Here, we believe, is where Amburgo'’s long-time philosophy, "Natural 
Nutrition First", makes a major contribution toward minimizing stress 
and avoiding "Hi-Speed Exhaustion". In Amburgo Supertrate with UNIFAC, 


eight sources, in concentrated form, of all three principal 
unidentified growth factors; now designated as: FISH, G 
Because its constituents are chiefly derived from nat 
and because of Amburgo's special blending process, 
Unifac is highly digestible, easily assimilated 
to the animal digestive system. We believe th 
approach of Amburgo Supertrate with UNIFA 
building of Nature's health-preservin 


EXTRA Bonus Value! 


Powerful Supertrate Guorantees Will 
Greatly Reduce Your Vitamin Fortifico- 
tien Coste. 


egories of 
» and WHEY. 
1 sources, 


the 


PERTRATE with 


@ highly concentrated blend providing multiple natural sources of Fish, Grass 
‘and Whey factors, as well as other unidentified growth sources as contained in 


© Extracted Penicillin Mycelio Meal 

* Dried Whey Solubles 

© Grass Juice Concentrate 

© Active Live Yeus: 

© Fish Livers and Glenduler Meo! , 
© Hydrolized Cod Livers in Soluble form 
© Buty! Fermentation Selubles 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC., 1315-17 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


« Serdine Fish 
AND 
The dry-form equivalent 
CONDENSED SARD 
SOLUBLES 


urgo Supertrate with 


da therefore harmonious 


"natural nutrition" 


ay serve to facilitate the 
tibodies in the blood stream. 


POWER-PACKED 
CONCENTRATE 


Growtn 


of 40 ibs. of 
INE FISH 


Gus Bohstedt, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry. 

Aug. 17-19—Oklahoma Poultry In- 
dustries; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Harold Newton, 17382 
N.E. 28 St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Aug. 24-25—New England Feed- 
men’s Conference; U. of Me., Orono; 
sec., George E. Durgin, 116 Foundry 
St., Wakefield, Mass. 

Aug. 25-26—The Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Mrs. Gustuvus A. Bentley, 41 Chau- 
tauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Pres., Robert G. H. Houghtlin, 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Til. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2— American Soy- 
bean Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn.; sec., Geo. M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 6-10—Turkey Short Course; 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; chm., E. D. Parnell of 
Poultry Dept. 

Sept. 13-14 — Animal Nutrition 
Short Course; U. of Minn. Institute 
of Agri.; chm., Lester E. Hanson, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 13-14—Kentucky Feed Assn.; 
DuPont Lodge, Cumberland Falls 
State Park near Corbin, Ky.; sec., 
William ©. Willock, P. O. Box 1914, 
Louisville. 

Sept. 15—Maryland Poultry Day; 
dull Hall, U. of Maryland, College 
Park; chm., Perry F. Twining, Ex- 
tension Service. 

Sept. 16-17 — National Mineral 
Feeds Assn., Inc.; Bismarck Hotel, 

IIL; exec. sec., Peter W. 
Janss, 212 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc. (Joint Conven- 
tion with Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.); Plaza Hotel, Otncin- 
mati; sec., H. Ralph Kagay, 65 N. 
Roys Ave., Columbus 4, 

Sept. 19-21—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Netherlands - Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., John 
©. Bowden, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Sept. 21—National Renderers Assn., 
Seventh Regional Area; Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Omer 
Dreiling, Box 1344, San Angelo, Tex. 

Sept. 28-24 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; U. of Ark., Fay- 
etteville; chm., Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
U. of Ark. 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa.; Sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. ° 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Kentucky Animal 
Nutrition Conference; Guignol Thea- 
tre, U. of Ky., Chm., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Dept. of Feed and Fertilizer. 

Oct. 5-6— Greater Wash. Poultry 
Conference; Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Seattle, Wash.; Chm., A. H. 
Emskamp, E. 355 Third Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Oct. 5-7—NEPPOO Exposition and 
Convention, Pennsylvania F a rm 
Show Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., 
Alfred Van Wagenen, Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Oouncil, Inc., 11 
West State St., Trenton, N.J. 

Oct, 12-14—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Oontrol Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, New Chemistry Bldg., 
Rm. 036, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 14-15—Texas Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Memorial Student Center, 


FISH MEAL - SCRAP - SOLUBLES 
FEED INGREDIENTS - 
BIGELOW SALES COMPANY 
Produce Exchange Building 


2 Broadway New York 4, N.Y. 
Tel. HAnover 93-9195 
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Move 


We have as many colors as you 
and MORE PATTERNS! 


Women who buy feed and flour in dress print bags 


% 


‘er 


for home sewing want lots of color... 


lots of smart, new, attractive patterns. 


That’s why so many mills use BEMIS DRESS PRINT 
BAGS _ gay, tub-fast colors ... smart new designs 
from top New York fashion artists... he 

print patterns suitable for all home sewing needs. g 


Get the complete story about Bemis 
Dress Prints from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices + St. Louis 2, Missouri “Wy ial 
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Build better cattle feeds 


for more repeat sales 


with Armour Meat and Bone Scraps! 


You get a bonus in every bag of Armour Meat and Bone Scraps — 
8% natural animal fat~or more! These fats provide cattle with 
important, gain-producing energy. They also make your feeds more 
palatable and reduce “‘dustiness.”’ 

Other bonuses for your feeds are the essential minerals in Armour 
Meat and Bone Scraps — including calcium and phosphorus in a 
readily available, nontoxic form, for sound cattle growth. 

These bonus elements, combined with the high quality protein in 
Armour Meat and Bone Scraps, help you produce better, balanced 
cattle feeds. 

Your customers want feeds that get results—in fast gains and 
smooth finish, You can build feeds that get these results —and get 
more repeat sales — by using Armour Meat and Bone Scraps as your 
protein supplement. 


P. §, For high quality hog feeds, use Armour 60°, Digester Tank- 
age. And use Armour Standard Steamed Bone Meal to supply 
any additional calcium and phosphorus. 


Meet the Men Who Serve You! 


Mr. R. B. Howe of Sioux City, Iowa, is 
always happy to serve you. You'll find 
him in charge of Tallow and Feed Sales 
at the Armour Sioux City Plant. If you're 


near Sioux City, phone him today at 
2-2771! Let him show you how you can 
build better feeds with high quality 


Armour Feed Ingredients. Wherever you 
do business, there’s an Armour Feed Man 
near you who can help that business. 


ARMOUR 
AND 
COMPANY 


Tallow and Feed Department ¢ 


General Offices 


© Chicago 9, Illinois | 


Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion; chm., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry. 

Oct. 21-22—A>'wal Industry Con- 
ference, Governur’ Hall, Sacramento, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
Grange Co., Modesto. 

Oct. 21-22—Michigan Feed Confer- 
ence; Kellogg Center, Michigan State 


College, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., | 
John A. Krusoe, Box 472, East Lan- | 


sing. 

Oct. 28-29—Missouri Feeding Short 
Course; U. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 2 — North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers and Allied 
Assns.; Cruise to Bermuda. Salling 
from Morehead City, N.C.; cruise 
chm., W. G. Crawford, Goldsboro 
Milling Co., Goldsboro, N.C., or R, 8. 
Bostick, Allied cruise chm., 3026 Sel- 
wyn Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

Nov. 3-4—IlL. Feed Assn. and [IL 
Poultry Improvement Assn.; Armory, 
Springfield, Ill.; sec., Dean M. Clark 
of IFA, 141 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill, and Aubrey Harless, of 
IPIA, P. O. Box 91, Shelbyville, DL 

Nov. 4-5—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Okla. A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov, 4-5—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. M. L. Scott, Rice Hall, 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 10-11—Ohio Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Plumb Hall, Ohio U.; 
chm., W. J. Tyznik, Dept. of Animal 
Science. 

Nov. 15-17—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; exec. vice pres. of Midwest 
Feed Mfrs. Assn., Lloyd 8S. Larson, 
20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 6. 


1955 

Jan. 6-8—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., M. ©. 
Small, P. O. Box 69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 10-11—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kan. State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; chm., Prof. F. W. Atke- 
son, Dept. of Dairy Husbandry. 


Feb. 7-8— Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II1.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, 

Feb. 11-13—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Kansas City, Mo.; 221 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 

March $—Tenth Distillers Feed 
Conference; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. dir., Lawrence 
E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer Bidg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Mar. 14-16 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., Lloyd 8S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St., Kansas City. 

Mar. 14-16 — National Feed In- 
dustry Show; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; co-mgr., Eldon H. 
Roesler, 1712 West St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee. 

April 4-5—Texas Feed Mfrs, Assn.; 
Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas; 
exec. sec., W. B. Orr, Box 655, Bry- 
an, Texas. 

April 7—IL Swine Growers Day; 
U. of IL, Urbana; chm., 8S. W. Terrill, 
Dept. of Animal Science. 

April 29-30 — Kansus Grain and 
Feed Deulers Assn.; Hotel Baker, 
Hutchinson; Sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; Sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 5-7—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-24 — Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
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MATT WALSH 
SHELLEY WALSH 
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OATS ¢ CORN 
FEED WHEAT 
FEED BARLEY 
MIXED FEED 
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GENERAL LUBRICATION 


By C. H. Ashley 


“Care and Maintenance of Anti- 
Friction Bearings.” This is a very im- 
portant subject because of the ever 
increasing use of this type bearing. 
No anti-friction bearing is expected 
to give unlimited service. Eventually, 
the repeated stressing of the metal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article is with the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. The article 
is from the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 


surfaces by the heavily loaded ele- 
ments causes failure by sheer fatigue. 

There is no way to prevent this 
fatigue, and no way to prolong the 
normal life of any of these bearings. 
However, premature failure of an 
anti-friction bearing can result from 
the use of unsuitable lubricants, lack 
of systematic care and attention dur- 
ing service, and poor or improper 
maintenance. When such failures oc- 
cur, machines are shut down, pro- 
duction suffers, and overall produc- 
tion costs increase. 

I will discuss some of the reasons 
for premature failure and how they 
result. 

One of the most comman causes 
for early failure is improper installa- 
tion. The fit between an inner race 
and its shaft or spindle, and between 
an outer race and its housing, de- 
pends on which race is the rotating 
member. In most cases, the inner 
races rotate, while the outer races 
do not. 

The fit of a rotating race, of course, 
is always tighter than the fit of a 
non-rotating race. This is done to 
compel the rotating race to revolve 
without slipping; while the non- 
rotating race is sometimes allowed to 
creep just enough in its housing, or 
on its shaft, to prevent the balls or 
rollers from concentrating their pres- 
sure on a single small area of the 
raceway, and also to permit free axial 
movement of the race where provision 
must be made for shaft expansion. 

If either race fits too tightly, how- 
ever, the raceways may be overload- 
ed, and may develop surface cracks; 
or the races themselves may actually 
crack. “ven if no cracks develop, the 


BROWER’S 
Buk FEED 
GRAIN BIN 


CASH IN on the grow- 
ing demand for bulk 
feed bins by supplying 
your customers with a 
bin that satisfies ev- 
ery requirement! 
SAVES storage space! 
Stores & tons of feed 
in space only 6’x6’x 
14%’ high. Ideal for 
storing grains, miner- 
als, mixed feeds. 
SAVES feed, time, la- 
bor! Weatherproof — 
Protects feed from 
spilling, moisture, rodents, vermin, fire. Made 
of extra heavy steel. Designed for faft feed 
handling. Hatchway on top for filling. 
Handy draw-off spout at bottom. Pull out 
siide, truck or sacks quickly filled—saves 
hours of hard work. 


Write for Uterature and prices 


BROWER MFG. CO. 
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OATMEAL and CUT WHEAT 


MADE ON 


KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


WITHOUT WASTE 
GRANULAR UNIFORM CUT ASSURED 


World's standard machine for cutting wheat, kilned or 

undried hulled oats, hulled barley, rice, rye, etc., (not corn) 

for cereal and poultry foods. Rugged design, low in up- 

keep cost, capacity 300 to 500 pounds per unit per hour. 

Six unit machines prodacing 1,800 to 2,400 Ibs per hour. 
Supplied in 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes. 


Inquire of your Mill Furnisher or write 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


fits may be so tight that the balls 
or rollers will be under enough com- 
pression to cause excessive wear 
premature failure. 


“Fretting” 

Where the fit between an outer 
race and its housing (or between an 
inner race and its shaft) is such that 
intermittent minute slipping occurs 
under load, extremely fine metal par- 
ticles may be picked off from the 
mating surfaces. This is known as 
“fretting.” These fine fretted parti- 
cles sometimes oxidize and form a 
red iron oxide that looks like rust. 
This is known as “fretting corrosion” 
(sometimes called friction oxidation). 
Fretting and fretting corrosion de- 
stroy the accurate seating of the 
races, and increase the possibility of 
early fatigue and failure. If the loos- 


SINGLE UNIT CUTTER 


ened and corroded particles contami- 


.--a@ famous brand that sells 


36% PROTEIN 


HERE’S HOW: 


@ 2 lb. more protein in every bag 

@ High protein efficiency 

@ Aids feed consumption . . . speeds fattening 

@ Helps increase milk production 

@ Homogenous appearance ... rich color 

@ Greater uniformity and granulation 

@ Meal or pellet form 

@ Puts the “bloom” and “finish” on feeder cattle 


@ High water absorption 


Whether you sell it straight or mix it into your own feed—more 
and more farmers have come to appreciate the extras in Minne- 
sota’s extracted Linseed Oil Meal. And jt costs no more. That 
makes it easier for you to sell . . . makes for satisfied customers. 
Fast, efficient service for both carlot and l.c.l. orders. 


Phone for Today's Quotations 


COMPANY 
FAPOLIS 23, MINNESOT a 


Sierling 1-9511 
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FATS FEEDS 


INCREASE 
e 


PALATABILITY 


Fat adds to the flavor of feeds. Pigs, dogs and other ani- 
mals appreciate an enhanced flavor brought about by fat. 
Fat also increases the palatability by bringing out the 
flavor of other oil soluble feed constituents. Animals eat 
with more zest when the dusty dryness of many feeds 
is eliminated by fats. This helps to prevent wastage 
and loss of animal appetite. 


For Information—Ask a Member 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


1424 K Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C 
ORGANIZED IN 1933 Distacr 7-5805 


i 


THE PRIZE CATCH 
FOR FEEDS IS MENHADEN 


No other single ingredient in your feeds 
supplies as much as menhaden. 


Ni Menhaden gives you uniformly high 
protein of top quality. It is an excellent 
source of the amino acids most likely 
deficient in grains. It supplies calcium, 
phosphorus and trace minerals. 

Count in riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic 
acid and choline, too. Add to the catch 
vitamin B,, activity and valuable i 
unidentified factors. 


Menhaden meal and solubles just \ 
naturally fit into quality chick starters, 
broiler try breeder mashes, 
calf starters, dog and cat foods, swine 
feed and fox and mink rations. 


H. J. Baker & Bro., one of the largest 

suppliers of menhaden fish meal 
solubles, represents many of the 

major producers on the Atlantic 


Mii Gulf Coasts and Chesapeake 

Bay. For information write, 

i i wire or phone, H. J. Baker & Bro., Vi 
’ i 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 4 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. ni 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


nate the lubricant, they act as an 
abrasive medium, and cause rapid 
wear of the balls or rollers and race- 
ways. 

Another cause for premature fail- 
ure is contamination. Contaminants 
that get into a housing from its sur- 
roundings include abrasive dust and 
dirt, fine metallic particles, water or 
moisture, or acid fumes. 

Abrasive dust or dirt in a bearing 
housing causes excessive wear of the 
balls or rollers, separators and race- 
ways. The resulting looseness of the 
rolling elements causes end-play, re- 
duced accuracy, vibration and noisy 
operation. At high speeds, there is 
actual failure of the separators. 

If fime metallic particles contami- 

nate the lubricant in a housing, and 
enter the path of the balls or rollers, 
the bearing operates roughly. The 
rapid impacts of the rolling elements 
on these particles usually indent 
raceways, and cause premature fail- 
ure. 
When water enters the housing of 
a water-washed bearing, rusting can 
develop if an unsuitabie grease or 
oil is used. This rust is flaked off 
from the precisely ground surfaces 
and not only produces a lapping 
compound by its contamination of the 
lubricant but, more important, leaves 
pitted surfaces that are subject to 
rapid impacts and early failure. The 
corrosion that is caused when acid 
fumes in the surrounding atmosphere 
enter a bearing housing has a simi- 
lar effect. 

Another cause for failure that is 
directly related to contamination is 


the wrong selection or improper in- 
stallation of bearing seals. 

Felt seals or rings of felt, pressed 
into grooves in a housing, are com- 
monly used in grease-lubricated bear- 
ings where the surroundings are 
fairly clean and reasonably dry. These 
seals are not suitable, however, for 
surface speeds exceeding 800 f.p.m. 
or where operating temperatures ex- 
ceed 200° F. Felt seals can be dam- 
aged and rendered less effective by 
careless installation. Before install- 
ing a new set of rings, the shaft 
or spindle should be inspected care- 
fully; and any burrs or roughness that 
would score the rings should be 
smoothed down. The seals should be 
soaked in lubricating oil and pressed 
‘nto place. They should fit the shaft 
without distortion. 

If dusty conditions exist, leather 
or synthetic-rubber seals may be 
used. These seals are sometimes held 
against the shaft by springs. The 
pressure exerted by these springs 
should not be more than just enough 
to make light contact between the 
seals and the shaft; otherwise, heat- 
ing will develop. When installing a 
leather or synthetic-rubber seal, it 
is important to point the lip of the 
seal outward if there is much ex- 
ternal contamination to contend with. 
On the other hand, if the surround- 
ings are fairly clean, and outward 
leakage must be reduced, the lip of 
the seal should be pointed inward. 

Piston ring seals, as well as syn- 
thetic-rubber seals, are effective when 
anti-friction bearings are exposed to 
possible contamination with water. 


PIEHL’S 
ALFALFA MILL 


BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN 


Dehydrated and Suncured 
Alfalfa Meal—Hay & Straw 


WHY LOWER HORSEPOWER — 


HAMMERMILLS: 
BECAUSE... 


W-W’'s exclusive Star Cylinder serves 
@ double purpose as a flywheel ot 
the same time its tungston carbide 
tipped hammers strikes the material 
to pulverize t to desired texture. 
Many other features include easy-to 
release hold down levers for hood, 
grey cast iron frame to reduce vibra- 
tion, no pre-grinding principle, plus 
many others. Eight models, or mode 
to specifications. 


Write for New Catalog of Complete Line 


W-W GRINDER CORP. DEPT. 311 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Piston-ring seals can stand all but 
very high speeds. The rings must be 
fitted so as to make only light con- 
tact with the shaft; and the shaft 
must be properly smoothed to make 
contact uniform. At high speeds, a 
bronze collar is sometimes inserted 
between the underside of each ring 
and the shaft to reduce frictional 
heating. Usually, a slight amount of 
outward leakage is desirable for lu- 
brication. 

In very dirty and dusty surround- 
ings, the use of labyrinth seals in 
grease lubricated bearings greatly 
reduces external contamination and 
maintenance. In re-lubricating these 
bearings grease is pumped into the 
passages of the labyrinth. This fills 
the labyrinth with an effective sealing 
medium. 

Assuming that a bearing is prop- 
erly selected, correctly installed and 
lubricated, premature failure may be 
caused because of one of the following 
adverse conditions: 


a. High operating temperature. 

b. Vibration or shock, 

c. Misalignment. 

d. Increased operating speed. 

e. Rotating load. 

f. Limited oscillation or idleness 
with vibration. 

g. Warping in storage. 

h. Stray electric currents. 


Improper Lubrication 


I will not discuss further the above 
causes for premature failure. There 
are, of course, other reasons for carly 
failure of anti-friction bearings; how- 
ever, the one I would like to discuss 
now is improper lubrication. By im- 
proper lubrication I mean using the 
wrong lubricant; applying the lubri- 
cant incorrectly; or failure to apply 
the lubricant. 

Basically there are two methods 
for the lubrication of an anti-friction 
bearing. Oil and grease. 

The choice of the lubricant, wheth- 
er oil or grease, must be suitable for 
the conditions of operation which pre- 
vail, although the particular choice 
may often be influenced by other re- 
quirements on the machine. Theoreti- 
cally considered, oil is superior to 
grease as a lubricant because it de- 
velops less fluid friction within itself. 
However, there are numerous practi- 
cal considerations in favor of grease, 
and the great majority of anti-friction 
bearings are so lubricated. Many of 
the difficulties formerly experienced 
with grease have been eliminated by 


SINASON - TEICHER 
TER AMERICAN 
IN CORP. | 


@ EXPORTERS @© 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 


the improved products now available. 
Oil lubrication of anti-friction bear- 
ings can be accomplished in a num- 
ber of ways: 

Circulation and splash oiling. 

Bath oiling. 

Drop or wick feed. 

Oil spray. 

Oil fog. 

In circulation and splash oiling, 
bearings that receive a controlled 
supply of oil from a circulation oil- 
ing system are usually protected 
from contaminants in the oil by 
screens and filters, and sometimes by 
shields on the exposed sides of the 
bearings. Screens on the pump suc- 
tions should be kept clean, and fil- 
tering elements should be cleaned 
or replaced before they become 


clogged. 
Bath Oiling 

In bath oiling, for adequate lubri- 
cation without churning, the level of 
oil in the housing of a bath-oiled 
bearing should stand somewhere be- 
tween, the mid-point of the lowest 
ball or roller (when the bearing is 
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VITAMIN A FISH LIVER OIL 


COD LIVER MEAL - WHALE MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE - BONE MEAL 
MEAT SCRAP - 
DRIED FEEDING YEAST - 
VEG. PROTEIN. - 


MEAT MEAL 
UREA 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


461 Produce Exchange, New York 4, N. Y. 


TWX NY 1-3788 


Phone HAnover 2-4174 


ATLANTIC, GULF, PACIFIC — LET US QUOTE YOU 


THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


has issued to. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 
the right to use theer 


Seal of Approval on the product 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI. 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


BO DEE MINERAL STABLE D-3 


200,000 |. C. units per gram 


Product of Philips-Roxane—The Netherlands 


Periodically samples of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D-3 are subjected to A.O.A.C. vitamin 
D-3 chick assay to substantiate the claimed potency of 200,000 I.C. units per gram. 

In a twelve months study the stability of ordinary D-3 in oil and Bo-Dee Mineral] 
Stable D-3 was compared by means of biological assays at monthly intervals in the 
presence of the following mineral mixture: 


ground limestone 
steamed bonemeol 
tricalcium phosphate 
magnesium sulfate 


41.23% ferrous sulfate 0.50% 

15.00 copper sulfate 0.15 

13.00 manganese sulfate 0.10 

10.00 cobalt sulfate 0.02 
iodized sodium chloride 20.00% 


The results confirmed previous findings of Dutch investigations which have been widely 

publicized. Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D-3 remained unchanged for 12 months in the 

* presence of this mineral mixture where ordinary D-3 lost almost all of its potency in 
105 days. Full detailed report of the experiments will be mailed on request. 

Continuing arrangements have been made for further mineral stability tests in order 

that the user may be ‘assured of further information regarding the unique mineral 
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idle) and the lowest portion of the 
inner race. 

Regular inspection is essential to 
insure that proper levels are main- 
tained. 

High operating temperatures or ex- 
cessive contamination makes it ne- 
cessary to drain, clean and recharge 
the bearing housing at relatively fre- 
quent intervals, depending on the se- 
verity of the conditions and the chem- 
ical stability of the lubricating oil. 

In drop or wick feed the amount 
of oil in the cups should be noted by 
in oiler in the course of his daily 
routine. Rates of feed can be kept 
airly constant if the cups are kept 
well filled with oil. Sight-feed glasses 
should be provided so that an oiler 
can tell whether a clogged needle 
valve or a clogged wick is reducing 
the feed to any bearing. Fouled 
needle vaives and cups should be 
cleaned and dirty wicks replaced. 

In oil-spray when high speed bear- 
ings are lubricated by a spray of oil 
from tapered revolving flingers, the 
amount of oil sprayer by the flingers 
depends to some extent on the level 
of oil that is maintained in the hous- 
ings. Level gauges and filling holes 
should be inspected regularly, and 
make-up added promptly when 
needed. 

In oll fog special lubricators use 
compressed air to atomize lubricating 
oll and supply it as a fog for the lu- 
brication of very high-speed bearings. 
These lubricators must have some 
means for drying the compressed air 
before atomization. If a lubricator 
itself has no means for doing this, 
some provision must be inserted in 
the compressed-air line just before 
it enters the lubricator. 


Grease Lubrication 


Grease lubrication is generally ac- 
complished by one of the four fol- 
lowing methods: 

Packing by hand. 

Loading by gun. 

Pressure or screwdown cups. 

Central automatic system. 

When grease lubricated bearings 
are first installed, the bearings and 
housings may be packed with grease 
by hand or by means of a pressure 
grease gun. If packed by hand, the 
fingers are used to force the grease 
between the balls or rollers, separa- 
tors and raceways. After the hous- 
ings are properly packed, and the 
machine started, most of the grease 
in the raceways is thrown out by 
the rolling elements, leaving only the 
necessary thin films of lubricants to 
reduce friction and wear. 

If a housing were packed full, how- 
ever, the grease between the balls or 
rollers would not be thrown out, and 
would be subjected to severe churn- 
ing. The plastic friction in the grease 
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that would result from this churning 
would then be so great that very 
high bearing temperatures would 
quickly result. Expansion of the 
grease as a result of this increase in 
temperature would create a pressure 
in the housing. With labyrinth seals, 
this pressure would 
grease out of the housing through 
the clearances between the seals and 
the shaft, and the pressure would 
be relieved. Even with this relief in 
pressure, however, the entire space 
in the housing would still be full of 
grease, the operating temperature 
would remain high, and failure would 
result, unless excess grease was re- 
moved from the housing. With leather 
or synthetic-rubber seals, the excess 
grease pressure might be enough to 
break the seals if the lips were turned 
inward. 

Even when a housing is not packed 
full, but nearly full, and there should 
ordinarily be enough empty space in 
the housing to receive the grease 
that is thrown out from between the 
raceways, high operating tempera- 
tures can result. This is due to the 


force excess . 


tendency of some greases to aerate. 
If the housing is then too full to 
accommodate the increased volume, 
excess grease is forced into the path 
of the rolling elements, and the re- 
sulting churning causes high temper- 
ature. 

If there is too much of a very 
soft grease in a housing, the grease 
may slump of its own weight too 
rapidly between the raceways. The 
continual flow of grease into the path 
of the rolling elements at the bot- 
tom of the bearing then causes high 
friction and high temperature. 

On the other hand, if there is not 
enough grease in a housing, the lubri- 
cant on the raceways may not be re- 
plenished, and the bearing eventually 


runs dry. This quickly results in ex- 
cessive wear. 


Correct Quantity 


The correct quantity of grease to 
be packed in a housing depends on 
the consistency of the grease at the 
operating temperature. If the grease 
is quite soft, the housing should be 
packed only % to % full. If the 
grease is relatively stiff, the housing 
may be packed % to % full. The 
higher the peripheral speed, the more 
sensitive are the bearing and grease 
to overpacking. For relubrication 
most anti-friction bearings are fitted 
with pressure-grease fittings, and re- 
lubricated by means of a pressure 
grease gun. Before applying the 
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grease, each fitting should be wiped 
clean, and the hand screw, plunger 
or lever mechanism of the gun should 
be worked several times until trapped 
air is expelled, and grease begins to 
come out of the delivery nozzle. The 
drain plug at the bottom of the hous- 
ing should then be removed, so that 
the used grease will be purged from 
the housing as new grease is applied. 
This also avoids the possibility of 
breaking certain types of housing 
seals. If there is no drain plug, one 
should be provided. 

Grease should be applied while the 
machine is running, until some used 
grease has been expelled, and new 
lighter-colored grease begins to ap- 
pear at the drain. To avoid overpack- 


that the volume of grease has ad- 
justed itself to the space in the hous- 
ing, and to avoid overpacking. 
When a grease fitting and drain 
plug are located on the same end of 
a housing, and when baffles are not 
provided, the pressure exerted by new 
grease purges only that side of the 
housing, and the used grease remains 
in the opposite side, where hard de- 
posits eventually form. For this rea- 
son the pressure grease fitting and 
the drain plug should be located on 
opposite ends of a housing. With this 
arrangement, new grease can be 
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forced through the bearing, and used 
grease purged from both sides of the 
housing. 


Frequency 

The frequency of relubrication is 
of considerable importance. Although 
ball and roller bearings use only a 
very small amount of grease, they 
do need relubrication from time to 
time, not only to replenish the neces- 
sary lubricating films on the rolling 
elements and raceways, but also to 
purge harmful contaminants from 
the housings. How often this relubri- 
cation is needed depends on four 
things: 

a. Operating temperature. 

b. Suitability of grease. 

c. Rate of contamination. 

d. Effectiveness of housing seals. 

High operating temperature, caused 
either by induced heat, or by high 
operating speeds, or by high ambient 
temperature, hastens oxidation, Every 
time the temperature rises 18° F.., the 
rate of oxidation doubles. Gradually, 
the grease stiffens, and offers great- 
er resistance to the rolling elements. 
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This can increase operating tempera- 
ture, speed up oxidation, produce hard 
deposits and cause premature bearing 
failure. When bearings operate in a 
higher temperature range, the hous- 
ings must be purged more often to 
remove oxidized grease. 

At moderate speeds more frequent 
application is needed when a grease 
is not soft enough to slump continu- 
ously and supply the little lubrica- 
tion that is needed by the rolling 
elements, separators and raceways. 
This is especially important in bear- 
ings that have machined-bronze or 
phenolic retainers because they 
shroud the balls or rollers more com- 
pletely than do riveted or pressed 
steel separators; and important alsa 
in bearings that are subjected to low 
ambient ‘temperatures. A_ better 
practice, however, is to use a grease 
that is better suited to the operating 
conditions. 

Excessive leakage also requires 
more frequent applications unless the 
conditions causing the leakage can 
be corrected. If leakage is due to 
improper housing seals, more fre- 
quent application may be the easiest 
solution. Of course, if the housing 
seals are in poor condition, , they 
should be replaced. On the other 
hand, if excessive leakage is due to 
the use of a grease that “mills 
down” too much at the operating 
speeds, the use of a more suitable 
grease is the better solution. 

Since the presence of contaminants 
is one of the principal causes of 
bearing failure, every means should 
be taken to reduce the amount of 


contamination by keeping 

seals in good condition. Even with 
good maintenance, however, it may 
be necessary if the rate of contami- 
nation is high, to purge housings 
more often to remove abrasive and 
otherwise harmful contaminants. 

These factors of operating tem- 
perature, suitability of grease, and 
contamination, vary so widely from 
plant to plant that any 
schedule for relubrication of anti- 
friction bearings must depend on the 
particular conditions in any single 
plant. 

In conclusion, I would like to em- 
phasize that when an anti-friction 
bearing fails, the actual replacement 
cost may be small. However, the cost 
of installation and lost production can 
be very expensive. 

The best thing to do is to es- 
tablish a sound preventive mainte- 
nance program that takes into con- 
sideration all the factors that cause 
premature bearing failure. With re- 
spect to selection of lubricant, meth- 
od of application and frequency of 
application, a lubrication engineer 
from a reputable oil company should 
be consulted. 
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Everyone is keenly aware, it seems, 
that safety is important. Industrial 
organizations spend vast sums on 
safety departments, safety programs 
and safety contests. They subsidize 
research and welcome the participa- 
tion of university scientists. The re- 
sultant mass of tables, graphs, “ma- 
jor results,” and “implications for 
future study” is almost frightening 
to contemplate; but the wrong peo- 
ple seem to do the contemplating, 
because accidents continue. It is diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that 
somehow and to some extent we have 
missed the target. 

This suspicion has plagued me for 
the last few years as a result of a 
most discouraging experience. Short- 
ly after World War II, I had accept- 
ed an opportunity to be part of a 
research team for what looked like a 
fascinating job. We were to evalu- 
ate, independently and in any way 
we chose, one of the most extensive 
and expensive safety educational pro- 
grams ever undertaken. We had com- 
plete files of all the printed material 
which had been used over a seven- 
year period. We had the seven sound 
films which had been available for 
instruction. We had every freedom 
to talk to the operational people 
who had been exposed to the pro- 
gram—and actually did interview 25% 
of the 4,000 men in the group. We 
were able to discuss policies and 
procedures with the men responsi- 
ble for the teaching and with their 
supervisors. Finally, we had a mass 
of information on accidents within 
the organization which involved the 
people to whom we talked. The situ- 
ation looked good, but appearances 
were deceiving. 

I suppose it should be said in 
somebody’s defense that I was at the 
time a relatively naive college pro- 
fessor, trained in the laboratory and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
projects deserve planning. My return 
to reality was quick and painful. 
It began with the discovery that 
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Safety Doesn't Happen 


By Dr. David K. Spelt 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Safety doesn’t 
happen—it is the result of long range 
planning. This is emphasized by Dr. 
Spelt in the accompanying article. 
The pattern for good supervision and 
effective safety programs must be 
set by top management, he points 
out. After everything else is done, 
Dr. Spelt says, “the safety depart- 
ment still has to depend on top 
management to provide a real con- 
ceru for safety which operates con- 
stantly in a psychologically sound 
climate of good supervision.” The ad- 
vice in this article is helpful in pro- 
viding good general management and 
supervision as well as in establishing 
a better safety program. The author 
is a consulting psychologist in Chi- 
cago. The article is from a paper 
presented before the food section at 
the National Safety Congress. 


the home office which sponsored our 
study was not motivated by anything 
so abstract as scientific curiosity. 
Not at all! Their first goal was to 
find out what was in the two stacks 
of printed matter—each about three 
feet deep—-which they themselves 
had issued in seven years! They had 
done little more than fill a given 
amount of space, with great regu- 
larity, by getting someone to write 
something about safety. Naturally 
they did not know what points had 
been made, how often a particular 
emphasis had been repeated, what 
kinds of illustration had been em- 
ployed nor any of the other obvious 
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bits of information which it would 
seem easy to acquire. Under these 
circumstances, you will hardly be 
surprised by some of the things we 
found. 

Executives’ Attitudes 

In this national organization there 
were very great differences in the 
seriousness with which local execu- 
tives took the safety educational pro- 
gram. Some made certain that it 
was carefully and consistently fol- 
lowed, by wise support of the sub- 
ordinates who were directly responsi- 
ble for it. Others allowed their ju- 
niors to do whatever they wished, 
while still others came uncomfort- 
ably close to opposing the program 
actively—supposedly because, as one 
old-timer said: “Nobody wants to 
get hurt and if you teach machine 
operation properly, you've done all 
you can.” 

Those differences were clearly re- 
flected in the rank-and-file operating 
men. Some had carried away from 
safety sessions a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and facts, a recognition of 
the kind of situation to which they 
applied and a determination to make 
them work. There were some who 
had a spotty knowledge of the ma- 
terial and found parts of it helpful. 
There were those who, so far as we 
could tell, got nothing of any value 
from the program—they were un- 
able, for example, to identify in any 
way a single film on safety as one 
they had seen. But one important 
fact was that in all three groups 
there were men who recognized and 
commented upon the inequalities of 
emphasis and presentation which 
marked the handling of the pro- 
gram in various places, and who put 
the responsibility for these differ- 
ences largely on the shoulders of 
local executives. This matter of ex- 
ecutive attitude is a personal psycho- 
logical factor, and a crucial one for 
industrial safety, although its import- 
ance is often overlooked. 

During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury great progress has been made 


in the selection and placement of 
employees. The application of a.wide 
variety of tests has made it possible 
in many cases to determine who has 
the qualifications for performing 
specific jobs well. Research is con- 
stantly improving the design of ma- 
chinery, the placement of control 
knobs and levers, the arrangement 
of safety devices, and methods of 
operation. Paralleling these studies 
have been others which pointed clear- 
ly to the role of emotional disturb- 
ances in workmen as a significant 
contributing cause of accidents. And 
here we come upon a second per- 
sonal psychological factor in safety. 


Emotion 

Emotion is a disorganizing process; 
we know that, both from our own 
daily experience and from psycho- 
logical research. Fear and anger are 
upsetting; they interfere with diges- 
tion, with breathing, with circulation, 
with delicate muscular co-ordination, 
with judgment, with reasoning and 
even with the interpretation we make 
of ordinary events around us. The 
angry man, the worried man, the 
frustrated man, the insecure man— 
these are in no condition to give 
any kind of job the best perform- 
ance of which they are capable. Par- 
ticularly, they are unlikely to react 
well in times of emergency when ac- 
curate judgments have to be made 
very quickly. In a word or two, such 
men are accident-prone, at least tem- 
porarily. 

Here, then, are two psychological 
factors which together play a large 
part in determining the effectiveness 
of industrial safety programs: man- 
agement’s attitudes and the work- 
er’s emotions. What are the rela- 
tionships between them? 

As we look for some answers let 
us remember two important, if ob- 
vious facts. One we have alrvady 
suggested: no safety program can 
succeed which is not genuinely sup- 
ported by management from the very 
top down. If “safety first” is a slo- 
gan to which top management of- 
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fers only lip service, nobody else 
will be fooled; safety men will waste 
energy and develop ulcers. In this, as 
in most other respects, management 
reaps what it sows: “production first, 
safety second” is a pr'nciple which 


need not be spoken to be communi- 


cated. 

The other important fact to be 
remembered is that the emotional 
problems of employees are often initi- 
ated off the job. Marital difficulties, 
financial troubles, problems with chil- 
dren, even the impact of the gener- 
al world situation may unsettle any 
man seriously enough to affect his 
job performance, and we have to 
expect that every man will be so 
affected some time or other. 


Management Contribution 
It thus becomes apparent that no 
matter how 
selection may be, 


how skillful 


excellent our employee | 
our | 


equipment design, how thorough our 


industrial safety 
these are not enough. Safety doesn't 
happen not unless management 
makes its contribution in the way in 
which it deals with employees. It 
has to behave in ways which will 
coniribute to good employee morale 
In other words, management atti- 
tudes must be those which will re- 
duce emotional maladjustment in 
employees, not those which will in- 
crease it. 
most important single person in man- 
agement is his own supervisor. The 
supervisor's methods and attitudes 
are management's methods and at- 
titudes for the employee. His day- 
by-day impact on the men can hard- 
ly be exaggerated. What kind of 
person does he need to be? 

First of all, he needs enough in- 
telligence to do the job. But, as- 
suming that he has enough, his way 
of using it is of paramount import- 


OF THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY, PURITY 
AND AVAILABILITY 


with the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE 
INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. aTLanric 7152 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


engineering, | 


For every employee, the | 


ance, He needs some ability to dis- 
cover the central difficulty in the 
problems his men face, to know the 
difference between what is important 
and what is merely incidental. He 
ought to be able to bring his own 
experience to bear on a situation, and 
yet avoid being inflexibly bound by 
it. This is sometimes a difficult road 
to follow, because it is so easy to 
rely on habit on the one hand and 
on the other so simple to let each 
man solve his own problems on the 
excuse that he will develop more 
quickly that way. Yet one error de- 
stroys initiative and the other de- 
stroys the worker's confidence in his 
supervisor. Both can lead to acci- 
dents for both undermine morale and 
rob a man’s job of the kind of chal- 
lenge which keeps him alert and in- 
terested. This is a particularly serious 
problem in an age which makes 
many a job so mechanical that the 
worker has a difficult time finding 
a meaningful challenge in it at best. 

Secondly, the supervisor needs to 
be an emotionally mature person, 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of Canadian Screenings 


SuPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2. Minn 
Phone. 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members American Feed Manutacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


@ — Fon Worth, Texas 


3617 Dryden Road 
Telephone W Ebster 0005 


Typical of the “new look” in country grain 
elevotors springing up all over the country 
is this BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tank Instal- 
lation recently completed for the Tribune 
Grain Co., at Horace, Kansas. It consists of 
two 18,865 bu. tanks, two 16,498 bu. tonks, 
two 2,161 bu. tanks, a 9 x 14’ x 24° head 
house ond a scale house, for a total stor- 


age capacity of 75,048 bu. 


The 


In Country 
Grain 
Elevators! 


Have you noticed the “new look” in 
country grain elevators lately? More 
and more WISE grain operators 
across the country are switching 
over to BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks whenever new storage capa- 
city is needed, because of their 
greater economy, longer life and 
better protection. 


These men know that BS&B Tanks 
are a better investment for them, 
because the non-porous steel walls 
are tightly sealed with rubber gas- 
kets to make them absolutely ver- 
min and moisture proof! Unlike 
wood or concrete, steel walls cannot 
absorb moisture, nor can condensa- 
tion or “sweating” occur within 
them when stored grain has an orig- 
inal moisture cortent of less than 
13%. No more sticky or fermented 
grain... tanks empty clean! 


BS&B Tanks can be completely 
erected and in service within 3 days 


7500 East 12th Street 


No Other Type of 
Grain Storage 


GIVES YOU ALL 6 
FEATURES! 


], Absolute protection 
against moisture 
and vermin! 

2. Greatest possible 
fire protection! 

3, Cleaner, safer 
grain storage! 

4, Faster and cheaper 


after foundations are ready. Be- 
cause of their better “keeping qual- 
ities,” grain does not have to be 
“turned” as frequently as with other 
types of storage. This means money 
saved on erection, and money saved 
on every day’s operation! 


The steel construction of BS&B 
Tanks has other advantages, too, in 
providing the greatest possible pro- 


tection from external fire hazards, erection! 
and in virtually eliminating the pos- 5, More economical 
sibility of spontaneous combustion operation! 


from damp grains! Since they are 
safer, insurance rates on the con- 
tents are lower, too. .in some in- 
stances as much as 35%! 


6, Lower insurance 
rates on contents! 


ideal For Fish and 
Vegetable Oils, Too! 


BS4B Bolted Steel Tanks hove 
found wide use in certain geo 
graphical areas for the clean, sate 
storage of fish oils, peanut oll, lin- 
seed oil, fi d oil, cot d 
oil and molasses. Whatever ond 
wherever your storage needs, 
BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks will meet 
your specifications at lower costl 


If you are in the market for extra 
grain storage capacity, why not talk 
it over with your BS&B Representa- 
tive the next time he calls...or 
write to us for complete informa- 
tion? No obligation, of course! 


Brack, Bryson, inc. 


Agricultural Division—Dept.10-AK7 
Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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Up to 50% extra weight at 8 weeks! 


From weaning to 125 Ibs. 20 to 25% faster! 


From 125 lbs. to market 
weight 5 to 10% faster! 


From birth market weight 30-50 DAYS EARLIER! 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


In the next few weeks, millions of pounds of spring- 
farrowed pigs will reach market! 


This year, as in past years, a majority of these porkers 
are going to put MORE MONEY in the pockets of hog 
producers. These are the porkers that have been raised 
all the way through on feeds and supplements that 
contain AUREOMYCIN. 


Hog producers who use feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN are benefiting in all these ways: (1) They’ve 
saved MORE pigs from scours (2) They'll send MORE 
and finer-looking hogs to market (3) They'll get their hogs 


> 


to market in shorter time, saving several weeks’ feed 
costs and labor (4) They are using less feed per pound 
of gain to bring their pigs to market weights. 


No other antibiotic equals AUREOMYCIN in its 
ability to suppress MORE disease germs—and to help 
producers raise MORE pigs FASTER! 


Recommend this program to your customers before 
they start their fall crop of pigs: “Put your pigs on feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN in their first week and keep 
it up until they go to market!” That's the better profit 


way for your customers—and for YOU! *Trade-Mark 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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" | made #14.857,00 


in one geacon with my 


The exclusive, patented Arid- 
Aire principle sets it apart 
from other dryers and results 
in many exclusive features. 
Hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers are reaping big, extra 
profits from Arid-Aire and 
praise their dryers highly. 
Write for the fully illustrated 
bulletin. 
Representatives in most areas 


ARID-AIRE! , 


A ROFI: 7: > are made these ways: 


@ MOISTURE DISCOUNTS 
TURNED TO PROFITS 


© INCREASED GRAIN VOLUME 
© NO MORE SPOILAGE LOSSES 
© CUSTOM DRYING 


ARID-AIRE GRAIN DRYERS 


3305 Republic Ave. * Minneapolis |6, Minn. 


Ask about the 


ARID-AIRE 


LEASE PLAN 


with option to buy! 


omen 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


an emotionally stable person. There 
is much more here than simpie free- 
dom from serious psychological dis- 
order, important as that is. What I 
am saying goes straight to the heart 
of personality organization. It is 
grounded in a set of values which 
provides whatever foundation the in- 
dividual has for meeting the real 
problems of life. It determines in 
large measure how he will behave 
“when the chips are down.” The emo- 
tionally stable person has an internal 
standard by which he can evaluate 
what happens to him and to others. 
It helps him to stay “on course.” It 
lends a sense of personal security 
to which others respond and on which 
they build their own. 

The emotionally mature person is 
unselfish. He finds genuine satisfac- 
tion in team successes. He can avoid 
temptations to indulge in grandstand 
play. He stands up well under the 
pressures of the job. He rarely loses 
his temper and provides a steady- 
ing influence when others show signs 
of needing it. He is often able, as a 
supervisor, to help his men under- 
stand and cope with their own frus- 
trations and disappointments and 
worries. He can in all these ways 
contribute materially to the mainte- 
nance, in his force, of the kind of 
calmness that promotes safety by 
reducing emotional tension. 

In the third place, a supervisor 
must genuinely understand something 
of human nature, This is perhaps the 
most troublesome phase of super- 
visory growth. Everyone thinks he 
understands human nature, but there 
are vast differences in the validity of 
the opinion. There is even a great 
difference between understanding 
others and understanding oneself. 
The most obvious fact about people 
is that they differ. But many a su- 
perv'sor tends to measure everyone 
e!se by his own interests and his own 
tandards of performance. Such a 
complete failure to recognize and ap- 
preciate what makes other people 
tick can only lead to trouble. The 
good supervisor is far removed from 
supposing that everyone is, or ought 
to be, his image. He has learned 
to understand the variety of feelings 
and attitudes which others display. 
Ile recognizes that their motives are 
likely to differ in important ways 
from his own. And he can use their 
motives as a means of encouraging 
the'r growth and development. 

This important aspect of good su- 
pervision is profoundly influenced by 
the degree to which the supervisor 
understands himself. Unless he knows 
what his own characteristics are, un- 


Requiring no elevator leg or hopper bin, completely packaged 


Wenger Inclined Auger molasses mixers cost little to install 
but produces more molasses feed 
per horsepower of electricity than any similar mixer! Handles 
up to 50% or as little as 19% molasses without balling or 
clogging. Wenger's 60” length high speed mixing cylinder, 
adjustable feeder, and the famous Wenger molasses 
epees system are your guarantee of the finest 

er. Capacities from 90 to 200 C.W.T. 
per hour to meet the requirements of every mill. 


Wenger swivel inclined auger mixers can be used 

with two or even three vertical dry batch mixers for 

top production even in a one-story mill. Stationary inclined 
auger units can be furnished with either right or left-hand 
augers to set on either side of your batch mixer. 


ay you to investigate the low cost Wenger Series 600 and 700 
auger mixers—the Standard of the Industry for many years. 


... takes little space... 


molasses fe 


Ie will 
inclin 


Other models available with capacities to 40 tons per hour. 
A card or call will bring you fully illustrated specifications folder. 


nger Wirer 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Phone 


less he is clearly aware of the im- 
pact he has upon others, his over- 
all influence is likely to be meager. 
He needs to recognize his own assets 
and his own limitations. He needs a 
realistic evaluation of his own abil- 
ity. And he is fortunate if he can 
add an ability to act on his own to 
overcome his limitations. 

Up to this point, we have been 
considering what might be regarded 
as the background for developing 
successful supervisory skills. Only a 
man who has reached a mature stage 
of growth in these three respects is 
likely to make the grade in any man- 
agement role over the long haul, for 
it is out of this matrix that the 
ability to supervise others emerges. 
It is precisely in the daily contacts 
with his men that the supervisor 
promotes safety or encourages acci- 
dents. What kind of person must he 


be if he is to keep morale high 
and injuries low? 
He ought to exemplify a sound 


philosophy of organization. His ways 
of handling his job should make it 
abundantly clear that he recognizes 
that the successful business rests 
fundamentally on cooperation. He will 
welcome suggestions and sound criti- 
cisms. He will carefuly give credit 
when and where it is due. He will 
recognize that any growing organ- 
ization changes, and that just as new 
ideas have to be evaluated, so do the 
old established methods and proce- 
dures. He will see the organization 
chart for what it is, a convenient 
memory aid, and do his thinking not 
in terms of rectangles and lines, but 
in terms of people and functions 

He wi!] understand the importance 
of encouraging his men to grow. 
Hence he will plan his department's 


You Can Count On 


©@ Leadership Research | 
© Quality Control 
© Outstanding Facilities , 


@ Quick Service | 


Trace Mineral Premixes . . . lodized-Man- 
ganesed Calcium (any desired level) . . . 
Manganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
.. Electro (free-flowing) Calcium... Pellet 
Machine Calcium...Regular(plain) Calcium 
. Dustiess (plain) Calcium... Shellmaker 
| Calcium Grit . . . Farm-Cai (Barnlime) 


mae Write —-Wire—Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. CARTHAGE, MO. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
222 W. Adams Box 409 325 W.O.W. Bldg. 


For Effective Worming Mash 
FLOCK 
WORMER 


Easy to mix in your mash 
Southwest Distributors 


Walters & Co. 


6034 Hollis Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 


COLUMBIA SOFT PHOSPHATE 


. S. Dept. of Agriculture tests*® indicate 
sais phosphate is 69° as available as 
bone meal... yet it costs (per percent 
of phosphorus) considerably less than 
one-half as much. 

*Journ. of A.O.AC,, Feb., 1945. 


Write for information and prices 
COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 Washington Ave. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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YOU MADE OUR PLANS COME TRUE! 4} 


4 


Just last month we announced 
the new Percy Kent paper bag 
_ plant. This month we’re right 
back in print with a “thank-you’’ 
note. The reason? Your orders booked 


up our new multiwall production 
| facilities for weeks and weeks! Now 
| we’re getting ready for an even 
greater volume from buyers who 
want the finest, fastest multiwall bag 
service possible—from the new 
Percy Kent plant in Kansas City. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, ine 


KANSAS CITY BUFFALO « NEW YORK 
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work so far as circumstances per- 
mit and train them to plan theirs. 


805 Dun Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN AND FEEDS” 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., Inc. 


@ WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION @ 


He will see to it that each man un- 
derstands what his job is and that 
he has as much freedom as condi- 
tions allow to do it in his own way, 
to make judgments, to make mis- 
takes and to learn therefrom. 

He will help his men to understand 
the goals of the total organization 


CANE FEEDING Distributors of SUNSET 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed as well as of their own department. 
MOLASSES Consolidated Dried Whey BRAND FEED He will exhibit the kind of intelli- 
Agents for (A Dried Whey By-Product, gent loyalty which seeks the good 
Company | calf Manna one high in milk Protein and of the organization by giving it the 
Albany | Baltimore | Stonemo Granite Grit Minerals but not over benefit of his best efforts and his 
low Orlenne 307% in Lactose) best experience. He will encourage 


the same kind of loyalty in his sub- 


ordinates. 


Distributed in lowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


West Des Moines, lows 
Des Moines 9-7897 


804 10th Street 


Fair and Just 

At whatever cost, he will be fair 
and just. His men will know that 
he understands their point of view 
regardless of whether he agrees with 
it. He will not surrender the lead- 
ership of his group, but neither will 
he try to exert an autocratic au- 
thority. 


Complete N utritional Service an Essential Part of 
VITAMELK PROGRAM 


The days when you could depend on your own personal 
knowledge and judgment to run the technical side of a 
feed business are over. Today, anything less than the 
teamwork of specialists involves guesswork—and that's 
not enough. 

Dawe’s specialists will help you establish—and supply 
the teamwork to maintain—a modern, scientific feed 
building program for your business. 

Beginning with an expert analysis of your present 
feeds, Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will show you how 
your feeds can be improved and will develop exclusive, 
new formulas to meet your specific needs. It will take 
over the continuing responsibility for evaluating and 
applying the latest nutritional knowledge to your brand. 
Through Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service, you 
will be informed promptly of new scientific developments 
affecting your business. 

Other specialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Labora- 
tory, Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutritional! 
Research Department and Farm Research Station are 
available to assist you on any research, formula or fortifi- 
cation problem. You get real teamwork, every step of 
the way! 

You can take advantage of these essential services by 
fortifying your feeds with Dawe's Vitamelk. This com- 
prehensive fortifier is your best assurance of up-to-date, 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


practical feed fortification for each class of livestock and 
poultry. Getting full fortification in one package elimi- 
nates waste and simplifies buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. And you enjoy the benefits of dealing with a basic 
producer of feed fortification factors. 

Let Dawe’s prove to you how this streamlined, “tailored 
to your needs” service program can help you operate 
your business on the soundest possible basis. Get the full 
story on Dawe’s Vitamelk program without delay. 


Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Anversois d'Iimportation 
“COMANIMA” 13, Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium 


ries, Inc. 


Chicege 32, Illinois 


awes Laborg 


4800 &. Richmond Dept. FS.74 


Please send me more details about Dawe’s Vitamelk Program. 


NAME 


FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & ZONE STATE 

IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


It is to such a man that work- 
men will tell their troubles, of course, 
and listening will occupy a consider- 
able part of his time. But the mere 
telling of trouble reduces its effects 
somewhat and telling to an under- 
standing person who may be able 
to help can accomplish much more. 
If this were all that happened in this 
kind of situation it would have im- 
portant consequences for morale and 
for safety. But it isn’t all. For to 
this kind of supervisor workers also 
bring their ideas, their loyalty, their 
confidence. The place of work be- 
comes a place where an important 
measure of life’s rewards are gained; 
and the tensions, the anxieties, the 
distractions which interfere with per- 
formance and interfere with safety 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Now, however, we have come full 
circle. For the kind of supervision 
I have been talking about, which 
makes such a significant contribu- 
tion to safety, cannot begin with 
the foreman or the garage superin- 
tendent or the office manager. 

If psychological study of manage- 
ment shows anything, it provides 
abundant evidence that the pattern 
is set at the top. Top management 
will get the kind of supervision it 
wants—the kind it wants earnestly 
enough and constantly enough to ex- 
emplify it themselves. That includes 
safety programs. The operating per- 
sonnel in the study mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper knew where 
responsibility lay. Sooner or later 
they always find out. 

Any industry which wants a safe 
operation can have it. But after se- 
lection devices and engineers and 
physicians have been brought to the 
aid of the safety department, that 
department still has to depend on 
top management to provide a real 
concern for safety which operates 
constantly in a psychologically sound 
climate of good supervision. This is 
neither easy nor cheap, but safety 
always costs less than accidents— 


* and safety doesn’t happen; it’s the re- 


sult of careful, long-range planning. 


WORLD'S FINEST HAMMERMILL 


1954 “JAY BEE” 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


FRANKLIN, TENN. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


Gi 
CALIFORNIA 


Every Good Feed 


Get your supplies from 
HENRY K. FAUST 


| 
| | 
MILK PRODUCTS 
2 
Successor to King Brothers & Co. 
a The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


WO big electric ceiling fans 

were revolving slowly in Joe 

Brooks’ retail salesroom that 
humid July night as the employees 
and their boss held the monthly sales 
training meeting. Joe, as usual, had 
treated the employees of his Hansen’s 
Creek and Endeavor mills to a fine 
dinner at the Hotel Manitou, prior to 
the meeting. The entree on the menu 
on this occasion was lake trout, and 
the employees had enjoyed it very 
much. Now they sat smoking 15¢ 
cigars which Joe had also provided, 
cigars which, if they didn’t make 
the employees feel like railroad presi- 
dents, made them feel at least like 
third vice presidents. 

As’ Joe, clad in slacks and open 
necked sport shirt, called the meet- 
ing to order, a wide headed, bald man 
wearing rimless glasses came into 
the salesroom. Under his arm he car- 
ried a large piece of cardboard, blank 
side out. 

“Hi, Gregory,” greeted Joe, recog- 
nizing the town’s ace photographer— 
Jim Gregory. “Have a chair.” 

Milt Peters, Pop. Henley and the 
rest of the employees glanced curious- 
ly at Mr. Gregory, wondering why he 
would attend a feed sales meeting. 
However, knowing that Joe was con- 
stantly promotion minded, they at 
once suspected that the man’s ap- 
pearance had something to do with 
business and making a profit—for 
Joe’s mind ran in that direction. The 
only person who was ever able to turn 
this trend of Joe’s mind from busi- 
ness was his wife, Mary, who some- 
times put her foot down and said that 
a businessman should balance his life, 
too, just as he insisted that farmers 
balance their feed rations. “Never,” a 


Year Round Supply= 
Stable Low Cost 


HOMOGENIZED 


CONDENSED FISH 
FIVE PLANTS 


IN 
FULL PRODUCTION 


SOUTHWELL GRAIN 
CORPORATION 


MERCHANTS —BROKERS 
Buyers of OATS and CORN 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUFFALO 2, N.Y, 


A Picture to Tell a Story 


wise man once said, “underestimaté 
the power of a determined woman.” 
And Joe knew this only too well. 


Approach That Is Different 


At this point, Joe turned to his 
employees. “You have often heard me 


Say, boys, that in merchandising, it is 
a good idea to use an approach which 
is different, sometimes startling,” he 
said. “But not so different nor start- 
ling that it does not tie in with what 
we are trying to sell.” 

“That approach works with red- 
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heads, too,” Milt said sagely. 

Pop Henley’s face got red. He was 
ready to throw his soggy cigar end 
at Milt for this interruption, but, 
sighting the photograph, thought dif- 
ferently and just set his jaws more 
firmly. 

“Smiley,” Joe said, “you have 
worked up many a display for us. 
Do you think that the mass display of 
merchandise pays off?” 

“It sure does when we work it 
right,” Smiley said, “I have seen 
that many a time. But you can't over- 
do it. Two or three massed displays 
in the store at one time are enough. If 
you have too many then they don’t 
have appeal.” 

“I agree with you,” Joe said sober- 
ly. “Now have any of you ever 
thought about how many bags of 
grain we grind in one year, how many 
bags of formula feed, concentrate, 
fertilizer, etc., that we sell in one 
year?” 

The employees looked rather blank. 
It was evident that they had not 


GRAIN-FEED-SEED 
with 


new model 400G 
MOISTURE TESTER 


® Easier to Operate 
New dial-type selector switch gives im- 
mediate readings. Built-in thermome- 
ter assures proper conversions. Handy 
charts convert to final determinations — 
all in 60 seconds. 


® Trouble-Free O on 

Newly designed and strengthened chas- 
sis—double glass meter cover —stainless 
steel control panel. . . all make the new 
400G the sturdiest and most dependable 
tester available. 


ge 


Accurate Within .25 of 1 
The extreme accuracy of the 400G Steinlite is « 
matter of record. Its continued reliability has been 
proved— with over 20,000 successful installations. 


® Measure Entire Sample 
By testing the whole sample, a more ac- 
curate moisture content of mixed mois- 


ture content grains can be dete 


® Wider Moisture Range 
Now you can make tests from 14% 


moisture in uts to 45% in corn 
without readjusting the instrument in 


any way. 


2 
we 4 


Money-Back Guarantee 
The 400G Steinlite is guaranteed > 
vertised, or your money back . . . and de- 
fective parts and workmanship for a year. 
————— CUT TIME AND SAVE MONEY ~————} 
SEEDBURO COMPANY, Dept. 


618 W. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


“World's Lectding Supplier of Grain Vesting Equipment for Over 40 Years” 
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Our BROWER 
MIXER 


in service 
over 7 years... 
still operating 
perfectly! 


ANS 


\) 


“Our Brower Mixer has been in 
service over seven years, mixing 
from 20,000 to 30,000 Ibs. of feed 
a day, and it’s still operating per- 
fectly. No repairs have been 
necessary except for replacing 
the bearings at one time. 

“We not only mix our own brand 
of feeds to sell, but we also do 
custom mixing for about 150 
customers. We estimate the 
Brower Mixer increased our 
business 50% and paid for itself 
in less than a year.” 


Thousands of 


Many feed dealers who mix their own 
brand of feeds with Brower Mixers 
report that their profits are stepped 
up as much as $10 per ton. Custom 
mixing is another good source of 
income — another reason why the 
Brower Mixer quickly pays for itself. 
The dependability, fast action and low 
cost operation of Brower Mixers have 
made them the favorite of feed deal- 
ers everywhere, 


30-DAY TRIAL. Write for Full Details 
Brower Merc. Co., 402 N. 3rd St., Quincy, Ill. 


|. Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


\\ 


N 


JACK E. CARR 
CARR FEED Co. 
Portales, N. Mex. 


Satisfied Users 


Mixes a perfect blend in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes — at a power cost 
from 8¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above-and- 
below floor models. Five sizes—mix- 
ing capacities of 700, 1200, 3000 and 
4000 Ibs. feed. Heavy welded con- 
struction — gives years of trouble- 
free service. Many outstanding fea- 
tures—easier and faster to operate. 
Guaranteed. 


SOYBEANS 


SOYBEAN MEAL, 


Call ARTHUR C. HARRISON ot 
STATE 2-1700, Chicago, Illinois 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


One Wall St. Cnteage Board of Trade “4 

erchants Exchange of Memp 
New York 5 New York Stock Rachenge Chicago 4, Til 


SOYBEAN OIL ° 


231 S. La Salle St. 


taxed their brains on this score. 

“Well,” Joe said, “if we piled all 
those tons of feedstuffs and related 
supplies—bagged, of course—in one 
pile, it would make quite a mass 
display, wouldn’t it?” 

“Huh,” said Butterball enthusiasti- 
cally. “It sure would. Might even be 
bigger than the city hall.” 

Joe was smiling now, as his em- 
ployees mentally caught hold of his 
idea. “Now if we took this pile of 
feed ingredients in bags and made 
a display 20 feet wide and 20 feet 
high, right on the Main St. of our 
town and River St. the main inter- 
secting street, that would really be a 
display, wouldn’t it?” 

Butterball Barlow whistled. “Would 
it! But Joe, you couldn’t do that. It 
would tie up all the traffic. We'd get 
pinched if we tried it.” 

Everyone laughed at that. Joe 
grinned broadly. “Butterball, but re- 
gardless, we are going to do just that. 
We are going to display all those piled 
bags on Main St. and River St.—” 
Joe paused and his eyes twinkled as 
he saw the amazement in the eyes of 
his employees. 

“We are going to put those dis- 
plays in pictures,” Joe continued, 
“and Jim Gregory has done it for us. 
Show them, Jim.” 

Jim Gregory got up, advanced to 
the front of the group and turned the 
white faced cardboard around, facing 
him. The other side, facing the em- 
ployees was a composite picture. It 
showed an enlarged picture, taken 
from a rooftop of the main inter- 
section in Hansen’s Creek and 
stretching as far as the eye could 
see was a huge array of bagged feed, 
fertilizer, etc., 20 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
high. 

The photographer explained that he 
made this advertising picture for Joe 
by merging photos of feed warehouse 
stock with the city street photos. 
One could not tell but what the bags 
of feed and fertilizer were actually 
piled right on the street. 

“We are going to run a full page 


ad next week,” Joe said, “showing a 
large view of this picture you have 
just seen. We are telling farmers that 
all this feed and fertilizer and re- 
lated supplies, sold by us in the last 
year, if placed on city streets, would 
clog the downtown section. It gives 
farmers an idea of how important we 
are to their welfare, how much ton- 
nage we sell or process in one year, 
and that this means that we are sure- 
ly the feed and farm supply headquar- 
ters of this county.” 

“Whew!” said Windy Kramer, the 
routeman. “What an ad! Will there 
be reprints available?” 

“There certainly will!” Joe said. 
“This ad will be passed around to 
many farmers. And the copy will 
also list all the products we sell be- 
sides feed and fertilizer and seeds— 
items like farm chemicals, farm hard- 
ware, sprayers, farm appliances, etc. 
I am also going to tack up one of 
these reprints in every department of 
this store and mill. Guess why, Smi- 
ley!” 

The blond haired employee grinned. 
“So that whenever we see it, we'll 
think of items we can suggest to 
farmers to buy.” 

“Go to the head of the class,” Joe 
said smilingly. “Milt, you seem to 
be dreaming. Doesn't this interest you 
at all?” 

“Oh, sure,” said the curly haired 
youth. “It certainly does. I think it’s 
a fine idea. But I was just speculating. 
If all the redheads I’ve dated in the 
past five years stood clasping hands 
in a straight line, I wonder if they'd 
reach from here to Minneapolis. I 
must try to figure that out some- 
time.” 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone: BR 3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
aod SCREENINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


2 practical books show you better, wiser 
methods of profitable livestock raising 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
Professors of Agricultaral Education, University of Dlinois 
519 pages, 240 illustrations, $4.75 


Gives advice on: 

@ planning a health pro- 
gram for animals 

@ selecting animals offer- 
ing best profits 

@ effecting savings in 
feed costs 

@ preparing animals for 
exhibition 

@ breeding for improved 
flocks and herds 

@ preparing animals for 
market 

@ dehorning, branding & 
castrating livestock 


them. 


The material in this book was 
selected and arranged to pro- 


vide the owner, 
caretaker of a farm or ranch with easily found, specific 
suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, 
handling, and managing livestock. It reveals every im- 
portant step to take in preparing prime livestock for the 
market. All the related activities of livestock raising— 
selecting, feeding, housing, breeding, marketing, etc.— 
which have a strong influence on successful and profitable 
operation are covered. Providing the kind of knowledge 
which helps you eliminate guesswork, the book tells you 
the many jobs that need be done and exactly how to do 


manager, or 


SWINE PRODUCTION 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
Professors, Dept. Animal Husbandry, Univ. of Mlinois 
498 pages, 65 illustrations, $6.00 
Here is a book that gives you not only a com- 
prehensive discussion of the organization, estab- 
management, feeding, and marketing 
operations in raising of hogs, but also a ready 
source of information on day to day practical 
problems. Emphasizing various phases of swine 
production as they affect cost of production end 
profits, it considers the buying and selling of pure- 
bred swine, taking advantage of fluctuating markets, 
adjusting rations to meet changing feed supplies and 
costs, death losses, hard feeders, etc. Adequate 
nutrition as well as management, during gestation, 
lactation, and early growth are treated in detail. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


lishment, 


Covers such subjects as: 


@ founding the herd and cost 
of production 


@ importance of feed to swine 
production costs 


@ functions of the swine en- 
terprise 


@ nutrient allowances for 
swine 


@ forage crops for swine 


@ preparatian of feeds and ef- 
ficient production 


@ importance of equipment in 
the cost of production 


@ maintaining and improving 
the herd 


2501 WAYZATA BLVD., 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
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Higher Quality Feeds 


The new Lime Crest trace-mineral pre 
mixes contain compounds of m "THEY ARE COMPLETELY. AVAILABLE FOR THEIR a —_— 


iron, copper and cobalt that are not soluble cy 
in water. Therefore, they are far less likely METABOLIC FUNCTIONS 

to catalyze the oxidative destruction of the The new Lime Crest trace-mineral pre- 
fat-soluble vitamins A, D & E than trace- mixes are soluble in the gastric juice) 
mineral pre-mixes that contain water- For this reason, the manganese, iron, 
soluble compounds of these elements. copper and cobalt they contain are com- 


pletely available. 


The new, improved Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are 
a creation of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, which is 


A LIME CREST 


uniquely staffed and equipped for the development of superior 
EXCLUSIVE trace-mineral pre-mixes for the feed industry. 
_~ Write for fully descriptive brochure to Dept. A-7. 
ime are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America, Dept. A-7, Newton, N.J. 
in Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, Board of Trade Building, Montreal 1, P. 9. 


: World’s largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
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2,500 or More 
Bushels 
per hour! 


-caruRres 
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The New Hytrol Giant, Auger-Type Leader, ie 
designed for fast, easy, large-capacity handling of 
bulk materials such as grain and feed. It is ruggedly, 
yet simply built for easy moving and trouble-free 

All dela can be powered by either a 
13 H.P. alr cooled gasoline engine, or by any stand- 
type tractor with power take-off. A gathering 
auger, as an accessory, reduces shoveling. Write 
for further information and prices. 


“World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years”’ 


(S480 TRADE REPORTING 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Il. 


or Trnetor 


4 otherng Auger 
coolly Attached 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Wil! 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MINERAL JUGGLING 


in your feed mixing? 


Why waste your time and patience adding a dab of this and 
a scoop of that—here’s the easy, safe, sure way to get ade- 
quate, exact and correct amounts of minerals in the feeds 
you manufacture. 

Just pour PAY-U MIXING MINERALS out of one bag 
... then add the prescribed amount of salt. 

In this simple, easy operation you can get thorough and 
complete distribution of all the top-quality base and trace 
minerals known to be needed by livestock or poultry. 
PAY-U MIXING MINERALS are research-tested and 
scientifically balanced by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of specialized minerals for livestock and poultry. 

Pay-U nutritionists provide free formula service for your 
individual feed mixing needs. 

Write today for complete details on how you can relieve 
ew of the bother and worry of “mineral juggling’’ and 
mix improved feeds at lower cost. 


MIXING MINERALS 


= 


Pay-U-Products Co., Dept. FS-7/-M 

Quincy, Iilinols 

I'm tired of “mineral jvg woling.” Please tell me how PAY-U MIXING MINERALS 
can simplify my — lems and help me build better feeds that can give 


Get the facts! my customers better results. 

Mail this NAME - 

coupon... FIRMA 
now! TOWN STATE_ 
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What's New in Feeding 
Putting Feed Research to Work 


The Tolerance of Sheep to 
High Intakes of Sodium 
Chloride 


@J. H. Meyer and W. C. Weir, Univer- 
sity of California, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Davis, Cal.; Journal of 
Animal Science, Vol. 13, No. 2, pages 
443-449, May, 1954, 


The use of salt (sodium chloride) 
to regulate the consumption of sup- 
plemental feed by range livestock ap- 
parently has become rather wide- 
spread. Previous research has shown 
that beef cattle and sheep can toler- 
ate a relatively high level of salt in- 
take if care is taken to insure that 
ample water is available to the ani- 
mals. However, little is known about 
the effects of feeding large amounts 
of salt over a long period of time. 
This report by University of Cali- 
fornia scientists presents the results 
of feeding different levels of salt to 
ewe lambs from weaning through 
pregnancy and into the lactation pe- 
riod, 

Four lots of 10 crossbred ewe lambs 
each (initial weight 68 to 74 lb.) were 
fed in dry lot for 253 days. Salt was 
added at levels of 0.5, 4.8, 9.1 and 
13.1% to a basal ration consisting of 
85% ground alfalfa hay and 15% bar- 
ley. The ration was fed as pellets. 

Weight and feed consumption data 
were taken at intervals throughout 
the experiment, and water consump- 
tion was measured for 30 days during 
the initial phase of the experiment 
(growing and fattening, 71 days). The 
ewes were bred when they reached 
an average weight of 100 lb. The ration 
fed during the gestation period and the 
first 28 days of lactation was the 
same as was fed in the initial growing 
and fattening period. Blood samples 
were taken from the ewes four times 
during the experiment to determine 


red blood cell volume, blood serum 
albumin, sodium and chloride. Also, 
milk samples were taken from the 
ewes and analyzed for sodium, potas- 
sium, chloride and protein. 

During the initial growing and fat- 
tening period (71 days) all the lambs 
made excellent daily gains (0.45 to 
52 lb.), and there were no significant 
differences in the gains of lambs in 
any of the lots. Blood analyses indi- 
cated the :veight gains of lambs fed 
high levels of salt were not due to 
the accumulation of water. Carcass 
data from similar experiments 
showed that overnight shrink and 
dressing percentages of sheep fed the 
rations containing 4.8 or 9.1% salt 
were not significantly different from 
the shrink and dressing percentage of 
control animals, but sheep fed the 
ration containing 13.1% salt showed 
greater shrink. Feed consumption was 
lowered slightly (.2 to .3 lb. per day) 
in the lots fed the higher levels of 
salt. 

Water intake was markedly in- 
creased by the high levels of salt 
feeding. Lambs in the control lot con- 
sumed 14.7 lb. of water daily, whereas 
the daily water consumption of lambs 
fed 4.8, 9.1 and 13.1% salt in the ra- 
tion was 25.4, 32.6 and 45.8 Ib., re- 
spectively. The only alteration of 
blood constituents due to high salt 
feeding was a significant increase in 
the level of blood chlorides with each 
increase in the salt content of the 
ration. 

During the breeding period feed 
consumption in all the lots remained 
the same as in the previous period. 
Ewes fed 9.1 and 13.1% salt gained 
less than ewes in the other two lots, 
but the differences were not signifi- 
cant. During the gestation period feed 
consumption increased in the control 
lot, but remained constant in other 
lots. At the end of the gestation pe- 
riod the ewes fed 9.1 and 13.1% salt 


@ Saves money—less breakage @ Easy to clean 
@ Holds 125-150 layers @ Roomy and well 
ventilated @ Heavy construction for long life. 

list tiess foot-wiper screens) 


Here's the only nest that always guarantees clean eggs! 
Egg loss from breakage reduced by use of espe 
curved, welded wire screen floor (plastic-coated 

6 ermits one egg to yield when struck by another. 
Foot-wiper entrance screens also available . . . keeps 
nest cleaner. 


Write TODAY for catalog sheet and discounts. 


Closed position to keep 
birds out at night. 


RHINEHART MFG. CO., INC., 1137 Polk St., Ft. Wayne 7, Ind. 


and Builders—But 
only one IBBERSON 


ELEVATOR Co. 
WEST BEND, IOWA 


That is why Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed Plants every- 
where—employ IBBERSON. Costs nothing to find out 
what we have to offer. Write us in confidence. 


Minneapolis 
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You know exactly what doing with 


Micratized 


: You’re giving your customers vitamins that 
\ will maintain the potency specified on the 
label when made...when mixed...when fed 


| MICRATIZED Vitamins A and D retain their potency —_—- 


when kept in stock for 
years 


in spite of heat. Even 
in the torrid heat of a 
southern warehouse in 
summer 


MICRATIZED Vitamins A and D mean economy. 
No wasteful over-fortification. 


MICRATIZED Vitamins A and D mean customer satisfaction. 
He gets the potency he pays for. No guesswork. 


MICRATIZED Vitamins A and D are completely digestible. 


Nopco’s MICRATIZED Vitamins A and D are so far 


‘ ahead in stability—there’s no comparison! Get the 
full story. Write today for Nopco’s ‘Standard Nutri- 
tion Guide’. It gives the details on vitamins and other 
supplements for the feed industry made by Nopco. 


Nopco Chemical Company, 
101 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 
Please send me the Nopco ‘Standard Nutrition Guide? 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J.¢ Richmond, Celif, FIRM NAME 
Exclusive Producers 
of MICRATIZED Vitamin Products ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE__ STATE. 
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SCREW CONVEYOR: 


For! Worl ano ACCESSORIES 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK 
On Most Standard Conveyors and Accessories 


The standard accessories shown below are a few of the many 
carried in stock for replacement purposes or for new installa- 
tions. We will be pleased to furnish your requirements. 


HELICOID CONVEYOR flighting is cold-rolled for harder wearing surface. 
BUTTWELD SECTIONAL conveyor is furnished in sizes too heavy for cold- 


process, 


STEEL 
TROUGH 
has bolted flanges and 
detachable feet for 
ease of alignment dur- 

in installation. 


"DB" (detachable bearing) Box- 
end are steel plate type which ere 
unbreakable and have interchange- 
able bebbitt or ball bearings. 


BALL BEARING 
HANGERS usually 
require no lubrice- 
tion, 


STEEL FRAME 
HANGERS with 
white iron, weed or 
bebbitt bearings of- 
fer least resistence to 
flow of materiel. 


"RB" (roller bearing) Counter- 
shaft end with tapered roller 
bearings and cut-tooth geers. 
The finest aveilable. Stenderd 
bebbitt bearing types also 
eveileble. 


ROLLER BEARING 
THRUST END for heavy 
duty installations. Plain 
and Ball Thrust units for 
light and medium loads. 


“QD” SPROCKETS 
“QD” V-BELT SHEAVES 
MULTIPLE V-BELTS 
INDUSTRIAL FANS 
POWER SHOVELS 


WRITE FOR 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


CATALOG SECTION 200 
STEEL AND 


ForT WORTH 


DEPT. 337 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
—FACTORY WAREHOUSES— 


MEMPHIS $T. LOUIS « ATLANTA 
SAN ISANCORFC KANSAS CITY 


HOUSTON 


CHICAGO 
JERSEY CITY 


LOS AN 


Extra N.&F. Silo 
assures against 
coal shortage 


To avoid running out of coal in the 
event of delivery failure, a Mich- 
igan manufacturer had us erect 
two 18 x 60 ft. silos, One of them 
is kept filled with a reserve supply 
of 381 tons. Then, if trains or 
trucks become snowbound, the 
plant doesn’t have to shut down 
as had frequently happened in the 
past. 

This is a splendid idea for users 
of all kinds of flowable bulk ma- 
terials—extra storage space for 
emergencies, The additional cost 
is trivial in relation to the loss oc- 
casioned by work stoppage. 

And, of course, Neff & Fry Silos 
are the storage bins to use on ac- 
count of their many advantages, to personal solicitation by request- 

It will pay you to know the facts. __ ing literature. 


(Not exported except to Canada and Mexico.) 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. * 220 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


Descriptive literature is yours for 
the asking. You won't be subjected 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORE 


were somewhat smaller than the con- 
trols. 

Definite differences became appar- 
ent during the lactation period. Ewes 
in all the lots except the lot fed 13.1% 
salt consumed greater amounts of 
feed, Ewes in all lots lost weight, and 
the weight loss of ewes fed the high- 
est level of salt was significantly 
greater than the controls. 

The lambing record showed that 
there were no differences in number 
of ewes lambing or in the percent 
lamb crop between ewes fed 0.5, 4.8, 
or 9.1% salt, but the lot fed the high- 
est level of salt (13.1%) had the 
smallest number of ewes lambing and 
the smallest lamb crop. However, the 
authors pointed out that the poor 
reproductive performance of the ewes 
in this lot was not of great signifi- 
cance because of the small numbers 
involved. 

Wool production of the ewes was 
not significantly different in any of 
the lots. 

The weight gain records from 
breeding through the lactation period 
indicated that the 13.1% salt level 
(slightly over 0.5 Ib. of salt per ewe 
daily) was too high for optimum per- 
formance of the ewes, particularly 
during lactation. Ewes fed the 9.1% 
salt level also suffered a considerably 
greater loss of weight during lacta- 
tion than did the controls, and these 
results suggest that this level of salt 
(9.1%) may also be too high for op- 
timum performance of breeding ewes. 

Analysis of the milk showed there 
were no differences between ewes in 
the various lots with respect to the 
sodium, potassium, or protein in the 
milk, but the level of chlorides in the 
milk was higher in the lots fed in- 
creased amounts of salt. 


COMMENTS: 

This research adds to the increas- 
ing amount of scientific information 
on the use of salt to regulate feed 
consumption. Apparently, sheep can 
tolerate a substantial level of salt in 
the diet if adequate drinking water 
is provided. The authors estimated 


that the 4.8% level of salt in the ra- 
tion closely approximates the amount 
generally used under practical condi- 
tions to control concentrate intake by 
range sheep. This level in the ration 
provided a daily intake of about 0.20 
Ib..of salt per ewe, which was sig- 
nificantly below the levels (0.38 and 
0.57 Ib. per ewe daily) considered too 
high to permit optimum weight gains 
of gestating and lactating ewes. 

Salt, used in a somewhat different 
manner, rmnay aid in regulating the 
consumption of highiy palatable min- 
eral supplements. It has been ob- 
served at times that cattle and sheep 
may consume excessive amounts of 
some highly palatable commercial 
mineral mixtures, to the extent that 
tae consumption of the portion of the 
ration intended as a source of re- 
quired protein, vitamins, minerals and 
energy is reduced below the desired 
level. In such instances the free 
choice feeding of salt along with the 
mineral mixture will tend to reduce 
the animal’s appetite for the mineral 
mixture to a point where consump- 
tion of other feeds will not be re- 
stricted, 


more 


aduertisers use 
FEEDSTUFFS 


reduces iodine loss 


STABILIDE®— potassium iodide stabilized with calcium stearate —is designed 


to iodize feed, salt and calcium carbonate mixtures. Try STABILIDE. 
It may solve your problem of iodine loss in storage. 


Scientists at the Mellon Institute found that “an iodized live- 
stock mineral containing 0.21% stearate-coated potassium iodide 
lost 0.5% of the original iodine content during two months, while 
an unstabilized mineral containing the same ingredients lost 14% 
of the iodine content.”* 


REDUCES RATE OF IODINE LOSS 


STABILIDE 


EASY TO MIX THOROUGHLY 


FREE FLOWING 


Write today to your nearest Mallinckrodt office for samples, prices 
and complete literature. 
Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mixtures are Ioflow®, Iomag®, and 


Iodide Mixture. 


©" Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feedstuffe” by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Fred- 
erick, scrancn, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


> 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © LOS ANGELES MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA+ SAN FRANCISCO 
bhenvtecturen of Medicinal, Photographic, Analytical and Industrial Fine Chemicals 
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Problems Relating to the Control of 


Micro-Nutrients in Formula Feeds 
By Kenneth Morgareidge 


trol. However, the problems pertain- 
ing to the control of what we have 
chosen to call “micro-nutrients” in 
feeds are worthy of rather special 


OT MANY years of the aver- 
age concept of what made the 
difference between good for- 

mula feed and a poor one, in terms 
of its composition, could have been 
said to depend on the degree to which 
a blend of natural ingredients per- 
mitted the achievement of few rela- 
tively simple criteria. It was expected 
that animals consuming such a feed 
would perform within somewhat 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With the rapid 
strides in nutrition research in the 
past few years, the problems of see- 
ing that minute quantities of various 
nutrition elements are contained in 
formula feeds in the proper amounts 
have vastly complicated the manufac- 
turing procedure. As Mr. Morgar- 
eidge points out in the accompanying 
article, the industry faces “control 
problems which are on a par with 
those of any other manufacturing 
industry whose products must meet 
the specialized and exacting require- 
ments of increasingly critical and 
well-informed users.” Some of the 
main considerations of good quality 
control are discussed here. The au- 
thor is chief chemist at Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 


loosely defined limits of growth, re- 
production and lactation which were 
considered ‘“‘normal” by the feeder. 
Protein, moisture, fat, fiber and ash 
constituted the yardsticks to which 
the term “control” was considered 
applicable in any practical sense, and 
legal restrictions were established to 
ensure conformity to these yard- 
sticks. The most conspicuous char- 
acteristics of the feed laboratory 
were banks of Kjeldahl digestion 
racks and rows of fat extractors. 

Today, we face control problems in 
the manufacture of finished feeds 
which are on a par, in order of magni- 
tude, with those of any other manu- 
facturing industry whose products 
must meet the specialized and exact- 
ing requirements of increasingly criti- 
cal and well-informed users. Animal] 
production has become not only a 
science, it is an industry based on the 
application of scientific methods in 
which the cost accountant has be- 
come a formidable figure and compe- 
tition an exceedingly ruthless elimi- 
nator of the marginal producer. Man- 
ufactured feeds at the rate of 30-odd 
million tons per year have become 
the keystone in the complex economy 
of animal production. 

Terms Defined 

But “economics” is not the primary 
subject of this discussion. Nor is it 
our purpose to elaborate on the gen- 
eral principles of manufacturing con- 


Cable Address: Parrheim 
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Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 
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Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OS 
Fortified Cod Liver ome 
OLKOD NON-DEST. LIVER USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & BD FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS alse 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave.. Brootlyn 5. N.Y. 


consideration. Let us define our 


terms. 

Modern industry has come to be 
familiar with what the statisticians 
call “statistical quality control.” Its 
application to manufacturing proced- 
ures is routine in many branches of 
industry, and the appreciation of its 
virtues and usefulness is spreading 
rapidly. I am not going to “go techni- 
cal,” statistically, at this point, but 
there are a few easy concepts which 
are very helpful and which will be 
referred to later. A well known sta- 
tistician is credited with the remark 


that “the only thing surer than death 


and taxes is error.” Our understand- 


ing of the word, error, in this con- 
text would be better expressed as 
“lack of precision” and simply means 
that it is beyond ordinary human 
ability to do anything or make any- 
thing twice in exactly the same way 
or With exactly the same result. Even 
the most precise machines we know 
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of “wobble” in their routing opera- 
tion, Worse than that, we compound 
errors by our inability to measure, 
exactly, the variations inherent in 
our manufacturing operations. 

The technique of quality control 
is nothing more than a device which 
allows us to live with our errors 
from day to day with reasonable as- 
surance that we will be under or over 
our specification limits in only a cer- 
tain percentage of instances, More 
importantly a good quality program 
can tell us how much it will cost 
to maintain quality in terms of, for 
example, overages necessary to en- 
sure a certain minimum guarantee. 
Finally, it can also provide that price- 
less commodity, self-assurance, in 


322 S. PATTERSON BLVD. 


DAYTON BAGS ARE BEST 


Processors and Manufacturers of Quality 
Phone FUlten 6161 Collect 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 


Established 1910 


Burlap and Cotton Bags 


DAYTON 2, OHIO 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 


Speeds up your bag handling opera- 
tion and saves many dollars in labor 
costs. Tough aluminum alloy. Easy to 
move about. Overall lengths 13-15-17 
and 19 feet. Any angle to 45 degrees. 


One Source... 
Of Course! 


INFORMATION! 


For more information, on any 
item, just circle the item, write 
your name on the margin, tear 
this page out and send to us. 
APEX BAGGING SCALE 
EZE MOVE BULK SCALE 
GRAIN PROBES 

VACUUM CLEANERS 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
BELTING 

SEWING MACHINES 
BOERNER SAMPLER 
GRAIN SIEVES 
HAMMERMILL 

GRAIN BINS 

COB CRUSHERS 

STEEL TANKS 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
BAG TRUCKS 


MAGNET 


CORN SHELLERS 
DUST COLLECTORS 


WT. PER BU. TESTER a 


ELEVATOR LEGS 
All steel, engineered for maximum 
efficiency. Dust tight and weatherproof 
if needed. The best in workmanship. 


GRAIN SPOUTING 


Loading spouts, all types. Spout 
liners — flexible pipe — sectional 
spouting, made to specifications. 


ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST 


Custom built to your driveway, 
speedy, safe operation. Built of 
7” channel steel, Gearhead mo- 


tor and roller chain drive. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


Your everyday helper. One man 
works as two, weighs less than 
100 ibs, yet heavy aluminum 
construction, 


UNIVERSAL MOISTURE 


TESTER 
The only tester that gives an im- 
mediate, accurate, direct moisture 


percentage reading on a dial. No 
weighing of sample. No separate tem- 
perature test. 


AUGER ELEVATOR 


Perfect for filling big bina or 
loading them out, Basy to han- 
die, Comes in 25, 30, 36, 40 and 
50 ft. models, 


CAR LOADER 
Finest alr blast carloader, will fit 
into any loading operation. Loads 
any grain quickly and efficiently. 


DRAG FEEDER 
Tough metal construction with 
double liners Steel cut gears, 
closed bottom, completely as 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316 C Sherman Avenue 
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meeting the irate customer with 5,000 
turkey poults down on their hocks 
and demanding evidence that your 
feed was not responsible for their 
plight. 


this is found to be true, we say that 
the process is “in control.” If more 
than a very limited number of meas- 
urements fall outside the central por- 
tion of the distribution curve, espe- 
cially if they begin to show up in a 
non-random fashion, say in successive 
batches or in the same direction, we 
say that trouble is brewing and the 
process is “out of control.” By setting 
reasonable, though arbitrary, limits 
on the amount of “wobble” which we 
can tolerate, we establish workable 
criteria for distinguishing between 
normal variation and outright human 
or mechanical mistakes. 

It will be obvious that in order to 
apply this type of control, the meas- 
urements on which it depends must 
be made in some regular and syste- 
| matic manner. Assuming good man- 
agement and intelligent supervision, 


urable characteristics of successive | 
batches or samples “wobble” accord- | 
ing to a predictable pattern called a 
normal distribution. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the typical bell-shaped | 
curve which defines the frequency of 
occurrence of normal values within 
such a distribution. We expect the | 
central portion of this curve to con- | 
tain a reasonable percentage of all | 
the observed values, and as long as | 


“Wobble” Pattern 
In applying quality control to the 
products of a particular process, we 
make only one fundamental assump- 
tion. It is, simply, that when every- 
thing is running properly the meas- 
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EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT 

EXTRACTION 
© EXSOLEX (Pre-Expellers 
and Solvent Extraction) 


:~s Write today - -- of spot-checking will reveal their oc- 
wanwvucnw.a F | currence only by accident. The oper- 
E Vv. D. A N DE RSON | ‘of feed mill who discovers 


a 1944 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Siie trouble as a result of spot-checks has 


real mistakes should not occur reg- 
ularly, and the time-honored system 


Burlap is recognized 
the world over as 
quality packing 


Burlap won't burst when 
wet; takes rough 
handling; reduces 
breakage losses 


Ready 
resale 
value... 


Used burlap bags are 
worth money to your 
customers—and to 
. you. They cost less 
i per trip; can be re- 
used many times. 


Excelient 
ventilation... 
Burlap’s open weave permits air to 


circulate freely; cuts mold and 
spoilage losses 


And now, still another advantage—Constant, 
nation-wide burlap advertising and publicity 
works for you by building consumer acceptance. 
Burlap helps you se//, too! 


‘Your CUSTOMERS PREFER BURLAP to any other 
packing material, surveys have proved re- 
peatedly. Their reasons? Burlap is strong. Burlap 
has ready resale value. Burlap is always useful 
around the farm. 

For these reasons alone, your product is worth 
more when it’s packed in burlap. Now consider 
the many other advantages of burlap, and you'll 
realize why it is the world’s most widely used 
packing material. 

Burlap has exceptionally high bursting strength. 


50 pound bag... 


4 


Water can’t weaken it. Burlap holds stitching You asked it is 
well, It is impervious to extremes of weather. It 
can be dyed and imprinted. Thread for thread, to sell. Ask your burlap bag supyilier 
burlap is the toughest, most dependable packing about it today! 


material you can buy. 


real cause for worry since the 
chances are that the defect is oc- 
curring regularly and with more than 
comfortable frequency. By the same 
token, the failure of spot-checks to 
reveal abnormalities can only lead 
to a false sense of security. 

So much for our statistical intro- 
duction. For further information ap- 
ply to the nearest competent statis- 
tician. 

Complexity Grows 

As already indicated, the control 
of quality in feed mill operation 
has become more complex as the 
list of recognized essential nutrients 
has lengthened. We shall ignore, for 
the moment, the problems of the so- 
called “unknown” uncharacter- 
ize@ factors since most of them are 
stifi not susceptible of control or even 
accurate measurement. For our pres- 
ent purpose, we wish to distinguish 
between major essential nutrients, 
speaking strictly in the quantitative 
sense, and “micro-nutrients,”’ which 
are just as essential but which are 
required in amounts small enough to 
make it convenient to describe their 
presence in feeds in terms of parts 
per million. 

Some of the reasons why control 
of these nutrients presents special 
problems are obvious but may be 
mentioned briefly in passing. In the 
first place, it is recognized that the 
normal natural ingredients which 
form the bulk of modern feed may 
vary widely or be deficient in their 
micro-nutrient content so that it has 
become accepted practice to fortify 
feeds with special supplements. Al- 
most without exception, as these nu- 
trients have been recognized, isolated 
and characterized by the organic 
chemist, their production by synthetic 
means has followed, and the list of 
feed ingredients classified as pure 
chemical compounds in the commodi- 
ty market now includes the majority 
of these substances, 

Secondly, simple economic consid- 
erations dictate that the levels of 
supplementation by synthetics should 
be adjusted to take advantage of 
their natural counterparts in the 
bulk feedstuffs. In some cases, natur- 
al sources have been entirely dis- 
placed by synthetics for purely eco- 
nomic reasons, but it is worth noting 
that, in theory, the use of pure com- 
pounds or concentrates of very uni- 
form composition simplifies feed con- 
trol problems. That this may not al- 
ways follow in practice will be seen 
shortly. 

The third point to be considered 
is that unlike the major nutfients, 
which contribute among other things 
to the caloric value of feed, the 
micro-nutrients are sometimes chemi- 
cally unstable or biologically unavail- 
able. This raises problems of a rather 
complex nature which relate to such 
factors as reactions between various 
ingredients, physical or chemical 
forms and uniformity of distribution. 
The disappearance from the feed of 
an essential nutrient between the 
time of mixing and its consumption 
by the animal for which it was in- 
tended has proved, on occasion, to be 
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WITH 
PHOSPHORUS 
T00, YOU CAN 

PAY FOR 


Bubbles can’t quench thirst. You've got to get to the cool, frosty 
liquid to satisfy a parched palate. 

Likewise, a phosphatic mineral supplement is only as good 
as the percentage of available phosphorus it contains—that por- 
tion of the total phosphorus actually used to build good bones, 
flesh and blood. 


All of the phosphorus in CORONET DEFLUORINATED 
PHOSPHATE is virtually 100% biologically available. 


This is confirmed by recent tests* conducted by an eminent 
authority associated with the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, 
Newton, N. J., on the bone-building and weight-producing 
abilities of Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate as compared with 
analytical reagent grade dicalcium: phosphate, the highest qual- 
ity phosphatic mineral supplement known. As a result of these 
tests, he says: 


“I feel that Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is just as 
satisfactory a phosphorus supplement as analytical re- 
agent grade dicalcium phosphate, when used at levels to 
supply 0.4% or 0.2% of phosphorus.” 


Thus, Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate compares favorably 
with the highest quality mineral supplement known. 


Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is sup- 
* 
Complete report plied in two grades to meet your feed sup- 
available upon plement requirements: 
17% P 14.5% P 

4 Grade Grade 
é Phos rus, 
Total 17% min. | 14.5% mih. 
Phosphorus 
Available 
" in 0.4% HC1 | 16.8% min. 14.3% min. 
f Calcium 34.0% min, 34.0% min. 
: ‘ Fluorine 0.17% max. | 0.145% max. 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


Distributed by 
H. J. Baker & Bro. The Atlantic Supply Company 
600 Fifth Ave. 17 West Mount Royal Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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a disconcerting phenomenon of major 
consequence. 

Finally, in dealing with the con- 
trol of micro-nutrients, we encounter 
a special set of problems which are 
exclusively the concern of the ana- 
lytical chemist or his counterpart, 
the bio-assayist. How well can we 
measure the amounts of these es- 
sential trace components present in 
feedstuffs, supplements or formula 
feeds? The broad answer to this 
question is still rather embarrassing 
from the viewpoint of the quality 
control chart, because the contribu- 
tion of assay error to the overall 
uncertainty of the measurements is 
larger than could be desired. This 
broadens the range of values which 
must be accepted as within the nor- 
mal limits of control, in some in- 
stances, to the point where purchas- 
ing agents and control officers are 
inclined to throw up their hands in 
disgust. Fortunately, assay techni- 
ques have improved and are continu- 
ing to show progress in the attain- 
ment of better precision. Physical 


and chemical methods have largely 
replaced the less precise biological 
assays for those nutrients which loom 
largest in economic importance. 
Microbiological assays especially can 
still be improved through the use of 
sound statistical design which allows 
estimation of their inherent varia- 
bility. 

Let us now turn our attention from 
generalities to more specific consider- 
ations. What are the micro-nutrients? 
It must be obvious that the principal 
group of essential food elements 
which falls into this classification is 
comprised of the vitamins. We may 
also include trace mineral elements 
and, by stretching a point, the es- 
sential amino acids, The latter, how- 
ever, more properly belong in a con- 
sideration of the nutritive value of 
proteins in spite of the fact that cer- 
tain amino acids are now available 
as synthetics and may be used to 
supplement natural proteins. The 
controversy still rages as to whether 
or not antibiotics should be classed 
as nutritional adjuncts or drugs. 


It might be proper to digress for 
a moment to consider this interesting 
question. The mechanism whereby 
antibiotics are capable of stimulating 
the growth of apparently normal ani- 
mals under certain conditions has 
only begun to be elucidated. At pres- 
ent there seems to be no justification 
for classing them as true nutrients 
in the strict sense that they con- 
tribute to the essential metabolism 
of living cells. Nevertheless, their in- 
clusion in a large proportion of all 
poultry and swine feeds and calf 
starters has given rise to an import- 
ant control problem. Because of their 
dual role, both as growth stimulators 
and outright therapeutic or prophy- 
lactic agents in the control of disease, 
official recognition of a dividing line 
between the two uses has had to be 
established. This dividing line has 
been drawn on the basis of amount 
or concentration present, Many of 
the legal aspects of this situation are 
still in process of being resolved. 

From the point of view of our pres- 
ent concern, the important thing is 


ET’S BE FRANK. The question 

is often asked me, “How can . 
Ultra-Life afford to offer so many 
extra services to users of their prod- 
ucts? Doesn’t this add to their costs?” 


The answer is “no.” To the con- 
trary, these extra services actually 
make it possible to sell you Ultra- 
Life Concentrates at a lower cost. 
Why? The answer is simple. When 
you, as a feed manufacturer, ‘place 
your first order for our products, 


you must sell the finished feeds which 1. They help you, as a feed manu- 
you make with them before you will facturer, sell more of the feeds 
order again. The more of your feeds which you make. 


you sell, the more of our products 


you buy. 
It is as simple as that! 


We at Ultra-Life offer more than products. We offer 


a complete program . . . a program for Feed Manu- 
facturing Success. Hundreds of important feed manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country have been using 
this program successfully for years. 

Would you like more information? Then mail the 


coupon below. 
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finished feeds. 


E. L. McKee, Vice-President 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Ine. 


Of course, Ultra-Life Concentrates 
are not cheap. You don’t expect to 
buy a Cadillac for what you would 
pay for one of the lowest priced cars 
and Ultra-Life vitamin concentrates 
are definitely in the Cadillac class. 


But to get back to these exclusive 
extra values and services, such as 
Ultra-Way Internal Culling, Ultra- 
Life Livestock Service, merchandis- 
ing and advertising helps, etc. These 
pay for themselves in two ways: 


2. They help us sell more Ultra-Life 
concentrates to be used in your 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
East St. Louis, 

Please send me, free and without obligation, infor- 
mation on how I can get exclusive use of Ultra-Way 
Internal Culling and Ultra-Life 
in my trade territory. 


FROM US 
rO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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Ultra-Way 
Internal 
Culling 

and 

Ultra-Life 

Livestock 
Service 

are feally 

exclusive 


Firm Name 


Address 
WedoO donot () manufacture feeds. 


(Please check which) 


that the addition of antibiotics to 
feeds became widespread before ade- 
quate laboratory methods of good 
sensitivity and specificity became 
available for their determination at 
low levels. Adequate control has 
therefore lagged and is only now be- 
ginning to catch up with the situa- 
tion. Enforcement officials have been 
faced with a particularly difficult and 
embarrassing problem since it has 
been essential to know what anti- 
biotic is present in order to apply the 
proper assay technique. Feeds con- 
taining mixtures of two or more 
different antibiotics still constitute 
a serious challenge to the laboratory 
man. It is reassuring, to a degree, 
that at present, we are able to assay 
concentrates and supplements with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Perhaps, if we had used the term 
“micro-ingredients” as our subject, 
we should have included a discussion 
of medicated feeds containing both 
the antibiotics and drugs such as the 
sulfas, furazones and arsonic acid de- 
rivatives. However, the same princi- 
ples apply in all cases, and to keep 
this discussion within bounds, we will 
confine the remainder of these re- 
marks to a consideration of some 
practical problems encountered in 
the field of vitamins. 

That the vitamins are properly 
classified as micro-nutrients is ap- 
parent when we consider how very 
little of some of them are actually 
needed. Table 1 provides a striking 
demonstration of this fact. One pound 
of pure vitamin D, is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of over 8 mil- 
lion broilers. The interesting fact is 
that every one of the vitamins listed, 
with the single exception of vitamin 
Bu, is currently available as a syn- 
thetic product, “by the ton,” as one 
manufacturer keeps reminding us. 
Yet the 50,000 tons of feed minus its 
one pound of vitamin D would be 
worse than useless and thereby hangs 
one of the morals of our story. 


Effects Best Known 


The dramatic effects which result 
from the complete lack of vitarnin D 
are best known because it has been 
the only vitamin which might inad- 
vertently be omitted as a supplement 
without the chance that the remain- 
ing ingredients of the feed would 
partially compensate for the over- 
sight. 

The most effective control for the 
prevention of errors of complete 
omission is still good mill supervision 
and accurate inventory control. No 
amount of laboratory expense and 
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The exceptional low cost 
of vitamin D; fortification 
makes it unnecessary 

to consider any source 
other than 


In the 15 years that ‘‘Delsterol” has been offered to feed manufac- 
turers, every sample assayed by feed regulatory officials 
has been reported “‘guarantee sustained.” 


DELSTEROL’ VITAMIN D, 


Irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol 


“D”-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
ORIGINATED BY DU PONT 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemtstry 
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analysis can prevent this type of 
error. By the time the laboratory re- 
port is available, the damage is often 
beyond repair, and field complaints 
have already begun to pile up. This 
is true, although less striking, for 
some of the vitamins other than D 
and for ingredients other than vita- 
mins as well. The feed manufacturer 
would be well advised to check on the 
adequacy of the quality control pro- 
grams maintained by suppliers of 
vitamin supplements and depend on 
his own good management to see that 
they are used in the proper amounts. 

This, however, is not the end of the 


story. What happens to some of these 
micro-nutrients between the time the 
feed has been properly mixed and 
the time it is fed? The answers to 
this question fill many chapters in 
the literature of vitamin technology. 
We cannot possibly do more than 
mention some basic principles in the 
time available. In the first place, vita- 
min stability cannot be considered in 
a vacuum. What happens in a bottle 
of the pure compound, in a concen- 
trate, in a pre-mix—or in the finished 
feed may each present a different 
picture. 

The complex make-up of all feeds 


DIAMOND 


BRAND 


Improves 
growth, production. Increases fe 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


Seppion, Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitemins, 
plus other factors. digestion (including rumen eid), health, 


utilization —lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


etite, 


offers almost unlimited possibilities 
for variations on the theme of chemi- 
cal interactions. A particular vitamin 
supplement may exhibit excellent re- 
tention in one formulation and not in 
others. Variations may be encoun- 
tered in different lots of one bulk 
component which seriously affect the 
stability of one or more of the vita- 
mins. Physical form may play a role. 
The production of pelleted feeds and 
range cubes has turned up some sur- 
prising facts which have no simple 
interpretation. In the case of some 
vitamins under certain conditions, in- 
stability may be apparent almost im- 
mediately after the feed is finished. 
More generally, time and tempera- 
ture of storage are dominant factors. 
Fortunately, large amounts of feed 
move rapidly from mill to gullet and 
storage losses are minimized. For- 
mula feeds have always been regard- 
ed as perishable products to a certain 
degree for such obvious reasons as 
susceptibility to rancidity, molding, 
heating or insect infestation. It is 
now well known that aside from such 
factors, nutritional quality is also 


DOW 


BRINGS MODERN FEEDS TO __. 
THEIR MOST EFFICIENT PEAK 


Old-time feeds, missing many factors now known to be vital, were kept 
in the ‘'Model-T” stage. The use of methionine, the essential protein 

sell the poultry industry come of age! Methionine- 
supplementation can now be controlled to the exact level needed. 


building block, hel 


Today, poultry production, feed production and marketing are bi 
business. Nutritional science has A the guesswork out of the forti- 
fication of feeds with methionine, the modern feed supplement which 
increases the efficiency of many commonly used diets. 


Wide use with commercial broiler and turkey 
flocks has established this Dow feed supplement 


as part of higher feeding efficiency 


Poultry rations were “chicken feed” in the days before 
methods were devised for manufacturing essential amino 
acids, vitamins and other supplements for use in feeds. 
Today's feeds containing these vital ingredients are com- 
pounded with laboratory accuracy. Methionine provides 
controlled supplementation which balances the variation 
in “natural” methionine which can be expected in high- 
grade corn-soy feeds, with or without fish meal added. As 
little as one-half pound of methionine to a ton of feed may 
be adequate to bring a top-grade broiler or turkey feed to 


its most efficient peak. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The poultryman who buys methionine-supplemented feeds 
gets his full money’s worth in terms of more pounds of 
quality birds per ton of feed. Higher feed efficiency—plus 
the improvement in feathering and finish—shows up in 
profits over and above the cost of feeding methionine in 
poultry rations. Be ready when your customers ask for 
broiler and turkey feeds containing methionine. Write for 
complete information on methionine, the modern feed 
supplement for controlled premixes and balanced poultry 
rations. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical 
Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


DOW 


perishable and that vitamin loss may 
be only a part of this picture. Unfor- 
tunately, simple rules for guarding 
against such losses are not easy to 
formulate, Most of our present know- 
ledge is highly empirical and general- 
ization is dangerous. With this warn- 
ing, we may call attention to Table 
2, in which a very rough attempt 
has been made to arrange the vita- 
mins in order of their decreasing 
stability. Caveat emptor! 
Planning Called’ For 

When field results begin to suggest 
that a stability problem may be rear- 
ing its ugly head, it is time to call 
in the laboratory and plan a cam- 
paign for obtaining information. In 


belated, but "common approach, 


reserve a seat at the conference table 
for the quality control expert. His 
advice at this point may well reduce 
the cost of the search in the long 
run and will almost certainly reduce 
the chances of arriving at a. false 
cOnclusion on the basis of spotty or 
faulty data. 

On this note, we come to a con- 
sideration of the special features of 
vitamin assay which distinguish these 
techniques trom the more macro- 
methods of feed analysis. Ideally, we 
would like to be able to control vita- 
min content in formula feeds with 
the same ease and to the same degree 
of precision we are accustomed to 
expect for nitrogen, ash or moisture. 
Unfortunately, this is still a goal 
toward which we are striving. With- 
out attempting to discuss details, it 
will be profitable to consider some 
of the problems. 

Looking again at Table 1, we are 
impressed by the fact that we are 
dealing with micro-analysis in the 
case of most of the vitaming listed. 
Assays for vitamin D, vitamin Bu 
and biotin require sensitivities of the 
order of one part in 10 billion. In 
the course of the development of 
knowledge concerning vitamins, it 
was natural that assay methods using 
laboratory animals should have been 
uséd. These procedures were expen- 
sive, time-consuming and presented 
serious difficulties in the achievement 
of reasonable accuracy. Today, we 
are often dealing with vitamins as 
bulk chemicals and, as such, their 
purity and uniformity can be con- 
trolied by the application of simple 
chemical or physical procedures. 
However, these methods are limited 
in scope to commercial products of 
relatively high purity. Once blended 
into supplements and pre - mixes, 
somewhat more complicated proced- 
ures are required, and at the levels 
needed in formula feeds, we may still 
depend on the measurement of biolo- 
gical response. 


Animal Assay Needed 

It is of interest that the first vita- 
min of importance, historically, in 
feed supplementation and which is 
still the one most universally added 
to manufactured feeds, has never 
evolved beyond the animal assay 
phase. Vitamin D, for poultry is still 
assayed with chicks; vitamin D, for 
four-footed animals (and humans) is 
assayed with rats. Natural vitamin 
K is the only other vitamin which 
must also depend on an animal test 
today. So powerful are these vitamins 
in their physiological activities that 
the normal response of the whole 
animal organism furnishes the only 
reliably specific criteria of their pres- 
ence in feeds in the very minute 
amounts required. 

It is fortunate that nature has seen 
fit to endow nearly all forms of living 
matter with the same fundamental 
processes dependent upon many of 
the same metabolites. Even the micro- 
organisms utilize vitamins for growth 
and multiplication, and while most 
species are able to synthesize these 
nutrients as needed, some very useful 
ones have been found which need 
exogenous sources of supply as do the 
higher animals. Thus, we have come 
to employ microbiological assays for 
the determination of all the water- 
soluble vitamins sometimes referred 
to as the members of the B-complex. 
Some of the Lactobacilli have proved 


\ 
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especially valuable for this purpose 
and we are able to take advantage 
of their high degree of sensitivity 
and specificity under controlled con- 
ditions at the expense of no more 
effort than that required for the aver- 
age chemical or physical analysis. 
Since we have the effect of running 
our test on literally billions of small 
animals in a single test tube, indi- 
vidual variation from animal to ani- 
mal becomes negligible and the ulti- 
mate precision attainable by such 
methods is of a high order. Panto- 
thenic acid, biotin and vitamin Bu 
owe much in the history of their de- 
velopment to the usefulness of bac- 
1 teria and their routine determination 
is currently dependent on this type 

of method. 
The most important physical meth- 
ods of vitamin assay make use of 
spectrophotometric and the fluoro- 


photometric measurements. Vitamin 


fy A is the outstanding example of the 
>, first class while thiamine and ribo- 
flavin are conveniently handled by 
the second type of determination. 
h Chemical assays which depend on 
the formation of a highly colored 
derivative of a vitamin for measure- 
ment colorimetrically are also well 
known and provide useful tools. Py- 
ridoxine, niacin, choline and the toco- 
pherols are typical examples in which 
colorimetric methods have proven 
most useful. 
It has been found that some of the 
vitamins can be assayed in more than 
\y one way. Vitamin A, for example can 
be measured colorimetrically by the 
; blue color which forms on contact 
with antimony trichloride. This has 
proved very useful at concentrations 
too low to be determined by direct 
spectrophotometry. Riboflavin, pyri- 

i doxine and niacin may often be as- 
sayed either colorimetrically or mi- 
crobiologically. 


Matter of Experience 

Of course, the choice of method 
used and the interpretation of the 
results obtained become a matter 
of experience and judgment based 
on a knowledge of the materials to, 
be assayed. If we may assume that 
this experience and judgment are 
available and have been applied in 
any given case, the important ques- 
tion to which the control officer wants 
an answer is: “How dependable are 
the assay results?” The truest answer 
is: “It depends.” It depends on the 
specific conditions within the labora- 
tory, on the material assayed, and on 
a host of other factors too imponder- 
able to define for general purposes. 
That is why the technique of statisti- 
cal quality control can be so valuable. 
On the basis of the experience in the 
assay laboratory involved, the de- 
pendability of the results becomes 
clearly determined and the necessary 
specification limits can be set in a 
reasonable manner. 

If one must generalize in spite of 
one’s better judgement, the order of 
precision (reproducibility) of the sev- 
eral types of vitamin assays could be 
estimated as follows: (1) Animal bio- 
assays, single level, pass-or-fail, 25%; 
(2) Animal bioassays, multiple level, 
10-15%; (3) Chemical colorimetric 
assays, 5-10%; (4) Microbiological 


j Table 1—Recommended Allowances of Vita- 
mins for Poultry Starter Mash 
(Expressed as pounds of feed per pound 
of vitamin) 


One pound of: Is needed in 
Ib.* 

100,000,000 
Vitamin Big 100,000,000 
Vitamin K «++ ~ 2,600,600 
Vitamin A 770,000 
460,000 
ads tone 285,000 
286,000 
Pantothenic acid 90,000 
60,000 
Alpha-tocopherol 30,000 


*Approximate amounts of feed based on 
the Recommended Allowances for Poultry, 
National Research Council, 

Table 2—Relative Vitamins in 
Mixed Fi 


Most stable: Moderately stable: 


Choline Biotin 
Niacin Pyridoxine 

Least stable: Riboflavin 
Vitamin D Vitamin K 
Tocopherols Vitamin Bis 
Vitamin A 


Pantothenic acid 
Thiamine 


assays, 5-10%; (5) Physical assays, 
3-8%. The percentage figures indi- 
cated represent average experience 
expressed as the coefficient of varia- 
tion (standard deviation) of a single 
observation, It must be remembered 
that, on the average, as many as one- 
third of the values will deviate from 
the true mean by more than these 
percentages. It should also be re- 
emphasized that such estimates of 
precision include a large factor of 
personal judgment and are not to be 
taken as a consensus of expert opin- 
ion. 
In concluding, it should be pointed 
‘out that disparities between different 
laboratories assaying supposedly 
identical samples for a single vitamin 
are apt to be somewhet greater than 
the variability between replicate de- 
terminations in one laboratory. This 
is an observation on which most pur- 
chasing men will agree. Consideration 
of some of the factors we have dis- 
cussed above will make it apparent 
why this must, inevitably, be so. Hu- 


man, environmental and instrumental 
differences are difficult of complete 
elimination. 

Thus, we see that the many prob- 
lems involved in the control of micro- 
nutrients in mixed feeds make for 
a highly complex situation. The nu- 
tritionist calculates an ingredient list 
which, on paper, represents a care- 
ful balance of essential nutrients. 
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What comes out in the bag depends 
on how well the purchasing depart- 
ment, the production men and the 
laboratory have done their jobs. The 
quality control officer should play a 
vital role. Regarding any critical nu- 
trient, micro- or macro-, he must 
know the answers: Did it go in? Did 
it go in in the right amount? Did it 
stay there? 


| Call 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


. for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Why Risk 
Spotty 
Fortification? 


PACKAGE 


Vitamins and rare minerals 
vary ly in specific gravity. 
Heaviest go to bottom and 
outside, leaving these ports 
over-fortified. 


e 
unfortified portions, when you 
use small package fortifiers. 


New Fortification 

Manual Tells. . . 
@ How to be sure of Com- 

plete Fortification 
@ How to speed up produc- 
tion... lower mixing costs 

@ How to get Free 

Formula Service 

This new book is filled with fects you'll 
want to know about Vitadine and Swinex 
and how they can help you make more 
money with your feeds. Get the facts 
about Blatchford’s FREE FORMULA 


SERVICE thot helps you analyze your 
feeds from both a cost and nutrition 
standpoint. Write for free Vitedine and 
Swinex Book today! 


and rare minerals are 
“mulled” inte Vitedine by 
specialized mixing 


ment assuring perfect 
uniform off 
times. 
spots... ne week 
With Vitedine you con 


EncincereQ itadine 


FOR SAFE COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION . . . 


--» Not Only In Every Bag, But 
In Every Spoonful of Your Feed! 


Vitadine completely eliminates the uncertainty of feed fortification. It is much 
easier to mix 100 Ibs. of Vitadine into a ton of feed than small amounts of 
other fortifiers. You save many ways. . . no need to buy and stock a large 
number of ingredients . . . no chance for waste of expensive nutrients . . . 
no need to tie up equipment to make pre-mix. And you eliminate the worry 
of spotty fortification. Get the facts NOW about Blatchford’s Vitadine. 


Write Today! 


SWINEX OR PIG ANDO HOG FEEDS Dept. 274 
Swinex is also “ for perfect distribution in your hog concentrates 


and hog feeds to fortify them with new miracle vitamins and rare minerals, 7 


Moin Plont ond Offices Midwest Plent West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, Des Moines,iowe Nampa, 
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NOPCO HONORS 5 EMPLOYEES—Five employees of the Nopco Chemical 
: Co., Harrison, N.J., were honored recently at a ceremony commemorating 
; their twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. All were awarded solid 
gold watches by T. A. Printon, president and chairman of the Board of Nopco. 
The five are shown here with Mr. Printon. Left to right: George R. Zust, 
é Helen W. Silver, Dr. Bernard A. Dombrow, T. A. Printon, who made the 
presentations; William Sramek and Francis J. Licata. The occasion also 
marked the induction into the “Fifteen Year Club” of 18 new members. 
The club is a group of Nopco employees who have completed 15 years of 

service with the company. 


May Alfalfa Meal 


Output Increases 


WASHINGTON —A US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report on alfalfa 
meal production shows that May out- 
put totaled 130,100 tons — including 
118,300 tons of dehydrated meal and 
11,800 tons of suncured. 

Output in May last year was 84,- 
200 tons —including 71,300 tons of 
dehydrated and 12,900 tons of sun- 
cured. 

April production this year was 32,- 
800 tons —including 21,400 tons of 
dehydrated and 11,400 tons of sun. 
cured. 

For April-May, 1954, total produc- 
tion was 178,700 tons. This included 
151,900 tons of dehydrated and 26,- 
800 tons of suncured. April-May out- 
put last year was 117,000 tons, in- 
cluding 92,700 tons of dehydrated and 
24,300 tons of suncured. 

Stocks of alfalfa meal at produc- 
ing plants on May 31 were 61,300 


SPENCER 
SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 
Buffale Ci 5850 
Chicage FR 2-3437 
Decatur 3365 
Des Moines 4-7291 


FAMOUS 


as a 


TOP QUALITY CONDITIONER 
OF PROVEN VALUE 
AND STILL AVAILABLE 
... SPENCER KELLOGG’S 
OLD PROCESS (Expeller) 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


tons of dehydrated and 2,600 tons of 
suncured. A year earlier the corre- 
sponding figures were 102,300 and 
4,000 tons. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal production 
by states in May was: Arkansas, 
1,400 tons; California, 11,500; Color- 
ado, 6,100; Illinois, 2,100; Iowa, 1,300; 
Kansas, 34,800; Missouri, 5,500; Ne- 
braska, 27,300; Ohio, 8,600; Okla- 
homa, 3,700; Pennsylvania, 3,900; 
Tennessee, 1,400; Texas, 5,600; Wash- 
ington, 2,000; all other states, 3,100. 


Burrus introduces 


Customer Program 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, has an- 
nounced a new program of cash-value 
dividends to be distributed to buyers 
of the company’s feeds. 

Paul R. Ray, vice president and 
general manager of the Burrus com- 
pany, said that the program will re- 
duce costs to users of the company’s 
feeds by $1 to $2 per ton. 

With each purchase a dividend with 
a value of from 5¢ to 10¢ per 100 
Ib., depending upon the type of feed, 
is being given. 

After saving a minimum of $1 in 
these feeder dividends, the customer 
sends them to Burrus Feed Mills. 
Shortly after receiving the dividends, 
Burrus issues a check to the customer 
for the total value of the dividends. 
This check is payable jointly to the 
customer and dealer and can be used 
to purchase more feed from the deal- 
er named on the dividend check. 

Distribution of the feeder dividends 
is in the five Southwest states cov- 
ered by Burrus and Puerto Rico. The 
five states include Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 

DURHAM, KANSAS — The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Grain Assn. of Dur- 
ham, newly organized early this year, 
has completed negotiations for pur- 
chase of the Norris Grain Co. elevator 
here. Charles Borton, who has man- 
aged the elevator since it was built in 
1916 by the H. C. Rice Grain Co. and 
C. E. Robinson, will be retained as 
manager by the new owners. Norris 
Grain has owned the firm since 1945. 


LOW COST) 
HANDOUT 
FOLDERS 


TO HELP YOUR DEALERS 
SELL MORE FEED! 
Fully illustrated and colorfully 
printed in 2 or 3 colors. Pre- 
pared by men who are experi- 
enced in farm management. 
Choice of a variety of sizes to 
meet your budget. Available for 

every type of feed. Write for 

free samples and low prices. 


SIMMONDS G SIMMONDS ADVERTISING 
No. Wells St nicagio 6, 


VITAMIN “D” 
in 


| 
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: an 
Minneapolis 
VITAMIN “D” 
; Feeding Oi! 
: ~ THOMPSON-HAYWARD G@HEMIGAL 00. 
KANSAS OITY 8, MO. 


Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOL 
BASE PERIO 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. 
201.2 203.6 226.2 234.8 239.0 


ESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
OD 1935-39—100 
Mar. Ae. May come July Aug. Sept. Aver. 


2 99. 9 93.1 93.7 98.1 97.8 102.6 114.4 118. 132.5 103.3 

98.9 104.6 106.2 106.3 102.7 101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 86.3 89.0 98.1 

Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940— 100 

Season Oct. Nov. Dev. Jan. Feb. May Aver. 

06 6 oes 


bod 
~ 


The feed ingredient with phosphorus (1844% 
and 21%) a calcium io 
@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 
e@ A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 
Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 
@ Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 
Phosphorus 
Available in 100-ib. bags or bulk (name 
your quantity). Descriptive folder, prices, 
samples on request. Write or call us today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 1 ; "3119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
37:8 88.6 854 O73 1000 1068 68:6 
73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 


| Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, ~ 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


senior poultry coordinator in the 
Agricultural Research Service, is an 


Flock Performance 


Gets More Emphasis 


WASHINGTON — Recognition of 
performance tests as a basis for clas- 
sification and elimination of all tol- 
erance of pullorum disease in any 
participating flock highlighted the bi- 
ennial conference of the National 
Poultry and Turkey Improvement 
Plans in Washington recently. 


The conference recommended that 
parent flocks be given official recogni- 
tion based upon the performance of 
their progeny in a random sample 
test. Previously, recognition was 
based upon physical characteristics 
and pedigree. The record of perform- 
ance phase of the program was modi- 
fied to permit the qualification of 
families and flocks, whereas previous- 
ly only individual birds could qualify. 
The conference also completely elimi- 
nated tolerance of pullorum disease 
in any participating flock. A previous 
classification afforded a tolerance of 
as much as 2%. 

A number of recommendations 
were made with a view to simplifying 
the provisions of the plan and giving 
more discretionary power to the offi- 
cial state agencies. 

Conference delegates from the 47 
cooperative states (all but Nevada) 
elected Price Schroeder of Portland, 
Ore., chairman of the general confer- 
ence committee. He will serve also as 
western region representative to the 
committee. 

Others elected to the committee, 
and the regions they represent, are: 
Dr. E. R. Hitchner, Orono, Maine, 
north Atlantic; Hollis Schomo, Rich- 
mond, Va., south Atlantic; Henry 
Mangus, La Fayette, Ind., east north 
central; M. A. Seaton, Manhattan, 
Kansas, west north central; and 
George Draper, College Station, Tex- 
as, south central. Paul B. Zumbro, 


ex-officio member of the committee. 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal 


way to make sure there's enough vita- 

min E in feed for pigs or for any other 
animal or bird is to use a supplement. The way 
to make sure it’s stable vitamin E is to use 
Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement. Then 
you know the vitamin E will still be there 
even after six months’ storage at 100 F in fin- 
ished feed. We put Myvamix on a soy meal 


What about vitamin E in pig feed? 


base, making a product that's easy to use, dry, 
and non-dusting. 

Write to Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y., for information or a quo- 
tation on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supple- 
ment. Sales offices: New York and Chicago « 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and 


Toronto. 
“Myvomix™ is trade-mark. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 


«mere than 3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries iso division or Eastman Kodak Company 


Also... vilamin A... distilied monoglycerides 
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1953-54........ 
ri 196 2-53........ 262.4 267.2 267.2 251.7 242.0 238.3 227.8 229.2 216.7 215.4 211.3 206.6 334. 
s, «:1961-52........ 268.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 277.4 276.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 261.8 
1950-51........ 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 334.8 Pech 
212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 261.2 227.6 213.6 3219.8 
): 1948-49........ 208.8 280.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 214.2 226.4 221.4 215.5 229.3 239.2 219.4 322.6 
. 1947-48........ 283.6 283.1 801.9 313.7 281.6 272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 269.4 220.1 221.7 371.8 Bai ere BRAND 
1946-47......., 229.7 264.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236.7 224.5 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 PHA 
1945-46........ 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 165.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 40 
1944-45... 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.6 164.8 164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 1UM MIXTURES 
1943-44........ 162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.2 166.2 165.1 165.1 166.1 164.7 CAL oR FEED 
1942-43........ 197.1 142.2 142.7 143.9 143.8 146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 PLEMENT F 
is ia 
j 1952-63........ 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 134.7 oy] 
- 1950-51........ 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.3 260.2 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 240.6 241.8 243.1 337.6 05-FeeO 
e 1951-62........ 247.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 264.5 256.6 264.7 256.2 264.6 252.1 263.4 249.4 266.8 PH 
1949-60........ 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 186.2 190.6 201.6 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 pRAND 
"Ss 1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.6 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 PHOS Phu, 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 326.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 \ im 
264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 261.1 286.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
d 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 267.2 204.0 < 
164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
1- 4 1948-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 3 
s 1940-41....... 
| 
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COLBY 
Feed 
MILLING 7 
| INC. 
Products mm Phone 160 or 166 
PULVERIZED 
off 
Established 1940 
A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager 
Res. Phone 153 
Mill at Swift, Minn. ; 
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Major Revision 
Of Wheat Loan 
Program Studied 


WASHINGTON-——Now under study 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is a major change in its wheat 
loan program structure. What is con- 
templated is a sweeping revision of 
the wheat loan program which would 
put wheat loans on the basis of 
classes of wheat rather than a broad 
loan for wheat as such. 

Previously, it was learned that 


Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials were studying a loan program 
which would establish wheat by com- 
mercial and non-commercial areas, 
as in the case of corn. 

Now there is being made a real 
breakdown of wheat production costs, 
to the point where the reflected loan 
price effect for wheat at 90% of pari- 
ty by states is disclosed. For example, 
it is shown in these figures that in 
New York state the return for man 
hours of labor for wheat is better 
than $3.90. 

Soul-searching now going on at 
USDA at top levels will disclose some 
vital information as to costs of these 
high rigid price support programs as 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo, N. Y., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York 


Minnesota 


Minnesota 


well as the effects of the loan pro- 
grams to agriculture as a whole. 

It is understood that the facts have 
been reported to top Republican 
house farm leaders, who are not un- 
impressed by the information thus 
far developed and who may be ex- 
pected to consider favorably a total 
revision of the wheat loan operation, 
such as a drastic revision whigh would 
put the wheat loan program on a 
class-of-wheat basis. 

It has never been clearly under- 
stood why the present loan program 
with its overall treatment of wheat 
was approved as such, since it has led 
to a great distortion of production, 
providing incentives to areas where 
wheat would not be grown for other 
than animal feed purposes, observers 
here say. 


INSECT SPRAYS VARY 
FORT COLLINS, COLO.—There’s 
a difference in insect sprays, so sell 
the one to fit the customer’s needs, 
according to Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege officials. 


WHY 
DID 390 FEED 
ANUFACTURERS 


CHANGE 


There has to be a reason. 


And the real reason is... NFZ does a 
sufficiently better job as a coccidiostat 
to be noticed by the grower, feed 
dealer, and processor. It’s an accepted 
fact. NFZ is America’s most sought- 
after coccidiostat. 

So why wait any longer. If your com- 
pany would like additional data or 
information . . . write Feed Products 
Division, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. We'll be glad to tell! 
you the whole NFZ story. 


New Facilities Ready 
For Youths’ Auction 


At Salina July 24 


SALINA, KANSAS — Final plans 
for the Gooch Red Circle Auction 
and Field Day July 24 have been 
announced by J. J. Vanier, sponsor 
of the auction and owner of CK 
Ranch, Brookville, Kansas, where the 
event will be held. 

“In order to accommodate the 
crowds expected at this year’s auc- 
tion,” Mr. Vanier announced, “the 
site of the bidding will be moved 
from the ranch headquarters to a 
scenic valley just went of the ranch 
buildings. A new mess hall for food 
preparation is being completed.” 

The “no money” auction is sched- 
uled to start promptly at 12:30 
o’clock. During this unique “sale,” 
100 head of livestock—50 purebred 
steer calves and 50 registered gilts— 
will be “sold” for Gooch Red Circle 
points to boys and girls 21 years 
old and younger. 

Among the 50 top quality calves 
to be offered, many are sired by CK 
Crusty 11th, Grand Champion at the 
National Live Stock Show in 1950. 
The 50 gilts, Durocs and Hampshires, 
are sired by top show boars, and 
represent the choice gilts from the 
litters of 22 brood sows purchased in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Kan- 
sas. This is the first year gilts have 
been offered at a Red Circle Auction. 

In addition to the youthful bid- 
ders, hundreds of parents, friends, 
ranch owners and cattlemen are ex- 
pected to attend the auction and 
field day activities. 

Following is the program for July 
24: 9 am., registration for bidders; 
9:30 a.m., fitting and showing demon- 
stration; 10 a.m., judging instruc- 
tion and type demonstration for cat- 
tle; 10:30 a.m., judging instruction 
and type demonstration for hogs; 
11 am., judging contest; 11:30 a.m., 
lunch, and 12:30 p.m., auction. 


Indiana Feed Dealers 
Set 1955 Meeting Dates 


INDIANAPOLIS — Meeting dates 
in’1955 have been set by the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
Fred K. Sale, executive secretary, 
has announced. 

The annual meeting will be held 
at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Jan, 23-25. The annual mid-summer 
outing will be at French Lick, Ind., 
June 5-7. 

Mr. Sale also announced that ex- 
tra copies of the 1954 directory are 
still available at $5 a copy. 


DOUBLE | 
YOUR TONNAGE 


TRIPLE 


and the Hone 


POULTRY HOUSE 
PHONE WIRE 


HONEGGERS’ _ 


FAIRBURY, MANSFIELD 


FORREST. ATHENS omo 


For steady year-'round deliveries .. . 


KELL - PHOS SOFT PHOSPHATE 


WITH COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Storage capacity now tripled. Highest 
quality natural phosphate material 
THE KELLOGG COMPANY 
618 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
or P. O. Box 665, Ocala, Florida 


| 

Seghors 
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PICTURE PRESENCE—The agricultural department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., manufacturers of Fleischmann’s irradiated dry yeast, was host to mem- 
bers of the Amburgo Company, Inc., at a sales meeting during the recent 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc. convention in New York City. 
The Amburgo Company has been eastern distributor for this product for 
16 years. Due to a previously planned European trip Samuel M. Golden, 
president of Amburgo, was not able to be present. However, the above pic- 
ture shows the “reasonable facsimile” of Mr. Golden. From left to right are: 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, director of nutrition, agricultural department, Standard 
Brands; James Colten, Walter Schuck, Bernard Zeigler, Paul Brubaker, 
all of Amburgo, and R. E. Green, sales manager, agricultural department, 


Standard Brands. 


Wheat for Feeding 
In Oregon Asked 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The board of 
governors of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. recently asked the gov- 
ernment to make surplus wheat avail- 
able for feeding purposes at a lower 
price than current market prices. 

The request was made in a letter 
sent to James McConnell, administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, by Robert White, president 
of the Oregon association. The action 
came as a result of recommendations 
by the association’s feed advisory 
committee, headed by Edward Wyss. 

“We suggest that our feeders be 
given the opportunity of buying 
wheat in this area at a price com- 
parable to that of corn shipped here 
from the Middle West — using as a 
base the price of corn at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and wheat at Portland,” the 
letter said. 

“The present administration has 
gone on record as wisaing to dispose 
of surplus commodities and recently 
has made available dried milk and 
Austrian winter peas for feeding pur- 
poses. We believe this policy should 
be followed out in the matter of 
wheat surpluses. Wheat is in surplus 
in the Pacific Northwest; yet it is 
above an economical price level for 
feeding purposes. At the same time 
these surpluses exist in wheat, our 
producers are annually paying $2,500,- 
000 in freight rates alone to bring in 
corn from the Middle West. 

“It is estimated that poultrymen 
would use an additional 5 million 
bushels of wheat were they able to 
secure it on a comparable basis with 
corn. We do not believe consumption 
of other grains produced in this area 
—oats and barley—would be materi- 
ally decreased. Hog production couid 
be increased, the dairy industry could 
be placed on a more sound basis, and 
broiler producers relieved from their 
present distressed condition.” 

“Our association considers it eco- 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION 
May, 1954, With Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on 
distillers’ dried grain output (in tons of 
2,000 Ib.): 
Dark Light Dried 
grain grain solubles Tota! 


May, 1954* .. 7,800 8,300 6,900 22,000 
April, 1954 .. 9,000 4,700 6,300 20,000 
May, 1953 ... 13,200 2,600 3,000 18,800 


April, 1953 .. 11,400 4,000 3,200 18,600 

*Preliminary. 

Stocks of distillers’ dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses May 31, 1954, 
amounted to 4,100 tons as compared with 
2,300 tons April 30, 1964, and 2,000 tons 
May 31, 1963. 


nomically unsound to ship wheat 
from our feeding areas for storage 
in ships as is being done at the pres- 
ent time.” 

The letter went on to cite the costs 
of storing wheat in ships and else- 
where. Also, the association said, “it 
is virtually certain that wheat in 
storage, particularly in ships, will de- 
teriorate and eventually be sold for 
feeding purposes.” 

It would be advantageous to pro- 
ducers in the area if the wheat were 
made available to producers through 
— channels of trade, the letter 


BRUCELLOSIS DANGER 
URBANA, ILL.—A University of 
Illinois veterinarian says cattle and 
swine should not run in the same 
pasture if brucellosis is present on 
the farm. 


STORAGE EXPANSION 
WALTERS, MINN.—The Speltz 
Grain & Coal Co. has added to its 
grain storage capacity at Walters by 
erecting two large concrete bins next 
to its present elevator. The bins are 
23 ft. in diameter and 45 ft. in height. 
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ONLY 


FAR 


Good feeds consist in their entirety of substantial compatible 
nutrients in proper balance. Inferior and superfluous ingredi- 
ents are excess baggage and do not carry present day expenses. 


WE CONTINUE TO RECOMMEND 


RE “RAND 


ANIMAL PROTEIN | 
CONCENTRATES 


RED W BRAND 

50% Meat & Bone Scraps 

RED W BRAND 

60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND 

Special Prepared Steamed Bone Meal 
70% Bone Phosphate of Lime (minimum) 


The name of the manufacturer stands for 


DEPENDABILITY 


The brand name stands for 
UNIFORMITY 


The complete analysis of essential nutrients stands for 


ECONOMY 


The long record of excellent performance stands for 


INSURANCE 


The experience of our customers stands for 


SERVICE 


* Introducing our new member RED W BRAND Feeding Fat. 
Write us for quotations 


WILSON & CoO 


Cedar Rapids Chicago Albert Lea 
Kansas City Omeha Memphis 
Oklahoma City Les Angeles Denver 


dealer sells. 


Going down to the bottom of Galveston Bay digging for oyster shell. Modern mech- 
inery manned by experienced men is in use ot every step of the Shellbullder operstion 
to assure you of « top quality product when you ask your feed desler for Shelibullder. 


SHELLBUILDER 


COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department ennounces the development of new end improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2049—Corn Cutter 
Balletins 


Three new bulletins on Corn Cut- 
ters have just been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc, All 
three illustrated pieces of literature 
describe the features of the units 
and give dimensions and specifica- 
tions, Bulletin 104 is devoted to the 
two sizes of the model “J” corn cut- 
ters designed for small millers. These 
units have capacities of 1,500 to 3,000 
lb. per hour, The cutters have anti- 
friction bearings, easy accessibility 
and large top and bottom screens. 
A complete corn cutting and grading 
outfit . . . five machines: cutter, 
grader, fan, aspirator and dust col- 
lector, all assembled on a double 
braced frame and driven by one pul- 
ley ... is described in Bulletin 108. 
The “SB” line of corn cutters, de- 
signed for the larger feed manufac- 
turers is covered in Bulletin 102. 
Three different sizes with capacities 
from 4,000 to 12,000 lb. per hour 
are available, An arrangement of 
alternating knives and screens al- 
lows the corn to escape as soon as it 
is cut to desired size, without being 
recut. For more information or 
copies of any of these new bulle- 
tins check No. 2949 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6003—Pump 


Publication of an illustrated cata- 


and advantages of the Hypro G3800 
gasoline engine powered pump has 
been announced by Hypro Engineer- 
ing, Inc. The two-color piece is de- 
signed for use both as a catalog sheet 
and an envelope stuffer for easy mail- 
ing. Pictured is the complete pump 
assembly with gas engine, two pump 
kits for attachment to the user’s own 
engine, and the rubber and roller 
impeller pumps available with one 
of the kits. Uses are listed, along 
with product specifications. For ad- 
ditional information and copies of 
the literature check No. 6093 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6089—Insect Film, 
Booklet 


A film titled ‘500,000 to One” and 
a booklet with the same title and 
based on the film, have been released 
by the Sinclair Refining Co. This 
color movie highlights the man-insect 
struggle and is dedicated to ento- 
mologists who constantly fight to 
maintain insect control. The title, 
“500,000 to One” is used since insects 
outnumber men by that ratio, the 
company says. Natural and man-made 
controls of insects are depicted in the 
film, which was prepared with the 
cooperation of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. Chemical, 
biological, bacteriological and quaran- 
tine measures of insect control are 
also described briefly. A limited num- 


log sheet describing the operation 


ber of prints are available for one- 


No. 2949—Corn Cutter Bulletins 
No, 2950—-Feed Ingredients 

No. 3840—Education Brochure 
No, 6077—Tractor Shovel 


Others (list numbers) .......-..- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER OW THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAN 


No, 6089—Insect Film, Booklet 

() No. 6090—Fork Lift Truck 

No. 6093—-Pump 

No. 6096—Polyester Film 
Drum Liner 


FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT No. 2 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE | == 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— == 
Feedstuffs — 
P. O. Box 67, — 
y Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. — 


time showings without charge, except 
for return shipping. For information 
about obtaining the film and to se- 
cure the bulletin check No. 6089 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6090—Fork Lift 
Truck 


The Lamson Mobilift Corp. an- 
nounces its new model “M-324” fork 
lift truck with a capacity of 3,000 Ib. 
at 24 in. load center. A feature of the 
model is what the manufacturer calls 
“Mobil-Matic drive” —a heavy-duty, 
oil immersed, multiple disc clutch, a 
constant mesh transmission and a 
fluid coupling. There is no clutch 
pedal, just a push-pull forward-re- 
verse lever, an accelerator and brake 
pedal. The truck has two speeds for- 
ward and two reverse. The wheelbase 
is 42 in. and the overall length, less 
forks 72% in., giving the truck a 
turning radius of 72 in. For more 
complete details check No. 6090 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2950—Feed 
Ingredients 


The Midvale Chemical Co. an- 
nounces the availability of two new 
products for the feed industry. Cal- 
pion (calcium propionate) is offeerd 
as a mold inhibitor to prevent heat- 
ing in feed and Sopion (sodium pro- 
pionate) for the treatment of ketosis 
in dairy cattle. Tests conducted at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Stations have shown that calcium 
propionate at levels of 0.1, 0.15 and 
0.2% delayed heating, but a level 
of 0.3% was required to prevent the 
growth of molds and heating. (Ref- 
erences: Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 768, August, 
1953.) The use of sodium propionate 
in the control of ketosis was devel- 
oped by Dr. L. H. Schultz of Cornell 
University, the firm states. For more 
complete information check No. 2950 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 6096—Polyester 
Film Drum Liner 


A bulletin describing the physical, 
electrical and chemical properties of 
a new polyester film, named “Myler,” 
has been published by the film de- 
partment of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The film is avail- 
able in several different thicknesses 
and its maker reports that tests show 
it highly resistant to many acids 
and alkalis, as well as most solvents. 
The manufacturer recommends it as 
a drum liner for shipping corrosive 
chemicals that would ordinarily cause 
the fiber drum to deteriorate. The 
film also may be laminated to other 
materials and a wide use is claimed 
for it. Additional information about 
the film may be obtained by circling 
No. 6096 on the attached coupon and 
returning it to this newspaper. 


No. 3540—Edueation 
Brochure 


A new brochure has been published 
by the College-Industry Committee 
on Material Handling Education. Rec- 
ognizing the need for college-trained 
men in the field of material handling, 
the Material Handling Institute and 
the American Material Handling So- 
ciety have jointly sponsored the Col- 
lege-Industry Committee with eight 
objectives such as to act as a central 
source and authority on sound, au- 
thentic information on material han- 
dling education. This information, 
which is contained in the brochure, 
is available by checking No. 3540 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6077—Tractor 
Shovel 


A hydraulically-actuated 12 cu. ft. 
tractor shovel for one-man handling 
of bulk materials, has been an- 


nounced by the Jaeger Machine Co. 
Called by the trade-name Load-Plus, 
the machine offers these features: 
lifting capacity (1,200 lb.); speeds 
(to 13.88 mph in reverse, 7.66 mph 
forward); turning radius (6 ft. 6 
in.); dumping clearance of 4 ft. 6 in. 
(6 ft. 8 in. under bucket hinge); and 
reach (2 ft. 7 in.). Rear-wheel steer- 
ing provides quick turn-arounds. 
Bucket extends beyond the width of 
tires to permit working flush against 
walls or into corners for clean pick- 
up. The unit is powered by a gasoline 
engine with 140 cu. in. displacement, 
developing 33 hp at 1,800 rpm. Simple 
controls and 360° visibility are pro- 
vided, according to the company. For 
riore complete information check No. 
6077 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues 
of Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 2923—Folder for broiler and 
turkey raisers, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 2924—Feed fortification, Syn- 
tha Laboratories. 

No. 2925—Crop dryer, Lakeshore 
Manufacturing Co., division of Arid- 
Aire Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2926—Poultry fountain, Chore- 
Time Equipment, Inc, 

No, 2927—Grain and hay elevators, 
Mayrath Co. 

No. 2928—Belt conveyor, Burrows 
Equipment Co, 

No, 2929— Grain probe, Seedburo 
Equipment Co. 

No, 2930—F ly spray display, Pay-U 
Products Co. 

No, 2981 — Fork truck brochure, 
Clark Equipment Co. 

No, 2982 — Feeding brochures, 
Gainer Mills, Inc. 

No. 2983—-Dog care booklet, Na- 
tional Dog Welfare Guild, Inc. 

No. 2984—Grain distributor, 
Sanders Co. 

No, 2985—Scalping machines, Crip- 
pen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2936—Poultry booklet, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

No. 2987—Conveyor attachments, 
Seedburo Equipment Co, 

No. 2938—Brass grain probe, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No, 2989—Elevator facilities bro- 
chure, Elam Grain Co. 

No, 2940 — Grain drying booklet, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2941—Hammer mills, Dixie Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2942—Broiler program, Hon- 
eggers’ & Co. 

No. 2943—Control panel bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 2044—Grain dryer, Arid-Aire 
Manufacturing Co. 

No, 2945—Brooder, Rhinehart Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 2946—Hog judging film, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. 

No, 2847—Booklet on feed manu- 
facturing, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No, 2948 — CRD treatment, Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories. 

No, 3529 —- Emergency card for 
phones, Market Forge Co. 

No, 3531 — Unit booster, Lamson 
Corp. 

No. 83583 — Floor etch, Tropical 
Paint & Oil Co. 
stitcher, Heller 
No. 8550—Hand dryer, Michael 
Electric Co., Inc. 

No. 3562 — Temperature controller, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 3568 — Public relation films, 
Gilbert Altschul Production. 

No. 6043 — Live roller conveyor, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 6049—Adhesive for palletizing, 
Swift & Co. 

No. 6057—Poultry house product, 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 

No. 6061—Steel in chemical proc- 
essing, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

No. 6087—-Wheat seed protectant, 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
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© Better shaping—slick appearance 
® Stand up better under moist conditions 
© Fewer fines in the bag 

More appealing taste 

© Fresh, fragrant smell 

© Production increased 


YES, all these advantages are yours when 
you use PACO! Customer after customer tells 
us that by adding PACO he turns out better 
pellets—regardless of other ingredients in 
the formula! 


In addition—two BIG SELLING POINTS 
are in your favor with PACO... 


@ Unexcelled Nutritional Value 
© Lower Price insures you Higher Profits! 


SO—FOR BETTER PELLETS—SWITCH TO PACO! — 


SES. 
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>UBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. | 
DRIED SOLUBLES |. WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


2220 


Mill — Two sizes, 
80 to 100 HP on mill, 15 to 40 HP 
on fan. America’s leading 
production mill. 


24 Series 14°-17°-20"-26" widths, 
with separate fan drive; 40 to 200 
HP on mills, 20 to 40 HP on fan. 
Illustrated is mill with open 
throat for bulky material, 


24 Series — Open throat, fan on 

mill shaft, 4 widths, 50 to 200 HP. 
This mill cannot be surpassed in grind- 
ing of fibrous ma- 
terials such asoats, 
screenings, al- 
falfa meal, corn 

cobs, etc. 


24 Series—Bottom discharge~For 
grinding material such as meat scrap, 
tankage, fish meal. High hammer tip 
speed and impact produces excellent 
grind. 4 widths, 40 to 200 HP. 
Built with DIXIE’S rugged, long-life construction. Dixie hammermills will 
out-grind, out-produce other type grinders. All the advantages of con- 
ventional type grinders... none of the disadvantages. 42 sizes, styles, 
appiications, from 25 to 200 HP. 
DIXIE MACHINERY MANUFACTURING CO. 
(DIVISION OF BATH IRON WORKS CORP.) 
4200 GOODFELLOW BLVD., ST. LOUIS 20, MISSOURI 


DON'T BUY ANY HAMMERMILL UNTIL YOU'VE SEEN THE NEW DIXIE! 


Dept. 150 


SAVE BY HAULING BOTH BULK AND 
SACKED FEED ON SAME TRIP 


“aa 


= 


WRITE TODAY for complete information about a Simonsen 
Unloader to fit any truek with a standard grain or stock box. 


SIMONSEN MFG., Dept. F.S., QUIMBY, IOWA 
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| Research Underway 


On Detoxification 
Of Tung Products 


WASHINGTON—Scientists of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Ag- 
ricultural Research Service checking 
possibilities for extending uses of the 
tung crop have reported experiments 
in which they fed rats various tung 
preparations—tung press cake and 
meal, oil, and protein—before and 
after treating the materials for re- 
moving or inactivating toxic sub- 
stances that are present in tung prod- 
ucts. Their purpose was to evaluate 
and compare the effectiveness of 
these procedures. 

Detoxification of tung meal is es- 
pecially of interest, for its toxicity 
stands in the way of its use as an 
animal feed. In a rapidly growing 
southern tung oil industry, profitable 
uses are needed for the meal, a by- 
product of oil milling. It is now sold 
only as a fertilizer. Its contents of 
protein and carbohydrates indicate 
that it would be valuable as a feed 
for cattle—if reliable procedure could 
be developed to detoxify it completely 
on a large scale. 

The researchers correlated results 
in the feeding experiments with va- 
riables involved in production of the 
tung products being studied. The rats’ 
gains in weight, food intake and lack 
of gastroenteritis were the criteria. 
Tung press cake obtained by a com- 
mercial screw-press process—involv- 
ing exposure to high heat—in these 
experiments became almost complete- 
ly detoxified only after it was ex- 
tracted with ethyl alcohol. This indi- 
cates the presence of a toxic com- 
ponent stable to heat, as reported by 
other investigators, but extractable 
by ethyl alcohol. A tung meal pre- 
pared by hexane extraction of kernels 
could not be detoxified completely by 
a combination of autoclaving and 
extraction with ethyl alcohol. 


Turning a corner a London scrub 
woman suddenly came face to face 
with her most detested acquaintance. 
“My dear!” she cried enthusiastically, 
“wota turn you give me—I though’ 
ye was dead!” 

“Now who told you that?” the 
other demanded. 

“Nobody,” the first replied, “but 
I’ve 'eard several people speakin’ well 
o’ yer lately.” 

A woman will go to almost any 
extreme to put a man back on his 
feet—if he’s comfortable, and her 
husband. 


People who say they sleep like a 
baby usually haven’t got one. 


You can tell Americans trust in 
God by the way they drive. 
When a baby who was an armful 
becomes a child who is a handful, 
usually the parents have lost their 


grasp. 


When the explaining gets tough, a 
smart person usually brings psychol- 
ogy into the conversation to distract 


attention. 


It’s all right to pull decisions out 
of a hat as long as you’re wearing it. 


NEWFIELD, N. J., Phones: Vineland 9-4400, 9-4401, 9=4402 
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Engineers Hear 
Report on Bin 
Design Method 


PITTSBURGH—A practical solu- 
tion to the problem*of designing bins 
and hoppers quantitatively is in sight, 
it was announced recently at the 
semiannual meeting of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Andrew W. Jenike, consulting en- 
gineer, Salt Lake City, stated that 
only a small effort remains to de- 
velop generalized design data in a 
form useful to industry. He presented 
a “flow factor” concept of a bulk 
solid and a method and apparatus 
to measure flow factors, employing 
simple formulas governing the flow 
of bulk solids. The formulas contain 
coefficients that depend on the shape 
and size of the bin or hopper. These 
coefficients have yet to be established 
experimentally. 

The importance of the problem 
was indicated by that fact that, in 
a trend toward automatic operation 
of handling, every link must be re- 
liable. At present the only way to 
predict how a material will flow 
through a bin is a full-scale test, 
except where experience provides re- 
liable guidance, it was reported. 

The “flow factor” of a material 
was defined as the ratio of peak 
compressive strength to unit weight 
of the material as a function of the 
ratio of compacting pressure to unit 
weight. Physically, the flow factor is 
the radius of the largest circle over 
which the compacted material can 
form a stable dome. 

Flow factors are measured on a 
special transverse shear testing ma- 
chine on which samples of the mate- 
rial in a round shear box may be 
compacted to any desired degree and 
for any length of time. The shearing 
load is applied by means of a prov- 
ing-ring system. The deflection of 
the ring, shown by a dial indicator, 
is read at the point of rupture and 
gives the maximum shearing stress. 
The test is repeated for different 
values of test pressure. 


Composition Important 

Composition of the sample was 
found to be important with materials 
of a wide range of particle size be- 
cause under field conditions segre- 
gation cannot be eliminated com- 
pletely. Since the fine fraction builds 
up a higher strength than the uni- 
form mixture, only the fine fraction 
of the material can be used in the 
test. 

,It was pointed out that a loose 
bulk solid flows through a bin when 
stresses produced by the weight of 
the mass exceed the strength of the 
solid. Since compacting pressure con- 
tributes to this strength, it is advan- 
tageous to keep it low and to operate 
with materials having stable surface 
conditions. 


Saunders 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, coast-te- 
coast service 265 days of the year 


VITA-GREEN 


Fresh, velvety-green, year round 
production adds snap to your feeds 


VITA-GREEN 


Pellets, Dustiess Krumbles, Mecl— 


or any form to meet your require 
ments at any time 


SAUNDERS MILLS, INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES Woles Rd TOLEDO OHIO 


SAFETY QUIZ 


Roger Bear, safety director of the 
Kroger Co., uses a hand-out safety 
quiz to stimulate thinking on safety. 
Below is a typical example: 


Check Your Own 
Safety “1.Q.” 


you— 

Set a good example of safe prac- 
tices in your own acts? 

Keep on the alert for unsafe con- 
ditions and practices? 

Welcome suggestions on ways to 
make the place safe? 

Teach new employees how to lift 
properly? 

Keep first aid kit filled? 
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See that all employees make use 
of provided protection? 

Discourage short-cuts and chance- 
taking to everybody? 

Make a daily practice of talking 
safety to at least one person? 

Keep a sharp lookout for fire haz- 
ards? 


Post all safety bulletins on the 
board? 

—From the Safety News Letter of 
the Food Section of the National 
Safety Council. 

WHITE, BROWN EGGS SAME 

White or brown—eggs inside are 
the same. 
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SEA-COLL 


Distillers Feeds 


are used 
Enrich 
Dairy 


* Agricultural Experimental Station. 


Cornell University 


This figure speaks for itself! It says that 
feed dealers and mixers have confidence in and rely 


on Distillers Feeds to boost the nutritional 

value of their dairy rations. 

The reason . . . Distillers Feeds are rich in proteins, 
minerals, B-vitamins and other vital lactation factors. 
Tests* show that when Distillers Feeds . 

are used to balance dairy rations, results are more 
milk, richer milk, at less cost per pound of feed. 

To give your customers a superior dairy feed 
include Distillers Dried Grains in your formula. 
Contact your favorite supplier soon! 


For additional information write to 
DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Berke Bros. Distilieries, 1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 18, Mass. * Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., P.O. Box 1080, Lovisville, Kentucky eg Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 595 
— Madison Avenue, New York 22, Wew York * General Distillers Corp., 1726 Meliwood 


Compacting pressure is built up in Po ' 
three ways: by weight of the mate- 
rial, by the impact of falling parti- 
cles, and by the vibration of the 
4 structure. Solidity of the mass may 
be caused by changes on the sur- 
face of the particles such as mois- 
ture content. 
Two classes of bulk solids were 
recognized: fine and flaky materials, 
which pack and build up high 
strength per unit weight under pres- 
sure, but flow readily when aerated, 
and non-aerated materials, which are 
subject to impact pressure and there- 
fore cancel whatever advantage there ; 
: might be in the low static pressure 
of steep-walled hoppers. 
} In spouts and chutes, where static 
from either impact or vibrational saints 
pressure, and can be prevented by 
| designing to prevent the material 4 
from being brought to an abrupt We Have... 
halt within the spout or chute. ’ 
if Copies of the paper, No. 54-SA-34, : D p p D 
may be obtained at 50¢ each from NX ) 
Order Dept., ASME, 29 W. 39th St., | > 
0 | 
Groin Processing lowe * Kentucky River Distillery, Louisville, 
Grain Products Div., 120 Broadway, Mew York 5, New York * Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
Grain’ Department, 26 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Grain Products Division, 7th Street Road, Louisville, Kentucky * Stitsel-Weller . 
Station D, Lovisville, Kentucky * Hiram. Walker & Sons, Inc, P.O 
- Box 1987, Detroit, Michigan * James Wolsh & Company 
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Major Trade Changes Arise as Result 
Of Continuing Surplus of Farm Crops 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Apart from the 
magnitude of crop production indi- 
cated as of July 1 by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its first 
major crop report of 1954, there are 
a number of highlights aside from 
facts and statistics. 

The mest obvious is that even with 
acreage controls over some of the 
major crops there will still be un- 
abated production of those crops in 
excess of foreseeable requirements 
and certainly no prospect of any re- 
duction of the carryover of those 
crops on June 30, 1955. 

Stemming from that observation, 
but directly pertinent is the produc- 
tion of other small grain crops and 
oilseed which emphasizes the continu- 


ing storage problem facing the gov- 
ernment. Recently a consequential 
USDA official remarked that it now 
seemed likely that the USDA would 
have to expand its temporary bin 
storage facilities by 300-500 million 
bushels. Later another official quali- 
fied this observation by saying that 
this estimate seemed on the high side 
and that nothing would be under- 
taken without adequate survey of re- 
quirements and a thorough discussion 
with all elements of the grain ware- 
housing industry. Those observations 
were made prior to the July 1 crop 
report but probably in full knowledge 
from USDA sources that the crop 
report would be well along the lines 
Officially reported. 

Expansion of government storage, 
if necessary even in so-called tem- 
porary bin storage, is difficult to 
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f By Frank B. Morrison 
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feeding cinco tho 


.. 47,00 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, Third Edition 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., can 
help in raising healthier, more productive ani 
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By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
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found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, 

marketing influences. It tells of the many Jobe to th 75 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 
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PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 7 1949) 
By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


A text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valuable te the farmer who 
in agriculture. Separate chapters on 
many evehante farm feeds, Well indexed. 400 pages, cloth bound 


dairy cattle health pro- 


16.50 
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oppose by the warehouse industry 
since effective opposition might re- 
duce expansion plans and thereby 
deprive farmers of full loan protec- 
tion for their crops. However, the 
steadily increasing quantity of stor- 
age facilities of the government even 
of the so-called temporary bin type, 
cannot be less than disturbing to the 
warehousing industry as a whole. It 
is said that the temporary bin space 
ultimately can be sold off to farmers 
when it is no longer needed or as 
side facilities to existing country ele- 
vators. 

But it has been called to the at- 
tention of this correspondent by 
shrewd grain warehousing opera- 
tors that conditions in that industry 
are now closely approaching those 
which existed at one time in the 
milling industry where over-capacity 
threatened the financial structure of 
the entire industry. The warehouse- 
men now face the threat of further 
expansion to meet a peak condition 
in grain production which the USDA 
is now taking drastic steps to halt. 


Foreign Terminals 


Some quarters suggest that it 
might be more appropriate to under- 


take large foreign situated terminal 
storage facilities. This would be ac- 
complished through the use of coun- 
terpart currencies held, or which may 
be obtained, by the U.S. to erect 
or finance for private operators to 
hold our wheat reserves off the U.S. 
market and in newly expanding 
wheat consuming regions such as 
Japan rather than to expand the 
domestic storage industry any furth- 
er. It is further suggested that under 
the short term amortization pro- 
visions of the tax law that short 
term write-offs of foreign located 
grain storage facilities would be avail- 
able under the law for U.S. taxpayers. 
However, that suggestion may have 
some serious trade repercussions or 
drawbacks since there was no known 
effort on the part of the warehous- 
ing industry to exploit that condi- 
tion. In the cotton industry there 
has been substantial pressure for the 
government to insure forward ship- 
ments of U.S. cotton surpluses to 
foreign storage. 

There is some element of reas- 
surance to the warehousing industry 
however in that the USDA does not 
plan to act abruptly or before a 
thorough study of storage facilities 
and probable requirements is made 
and the entire issue made the sub- 
ject of a government-industry con- 
ference with all segments of the 
warehousing industry represented. 

But on the other hand the size of 
the indicated 1954 crops emphasizes 
the seriousness of the problem, not- 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
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ILLINOIS GROUP ORGANIZES — The Association of 
Illinois Feed Sales Managers was formed at a meeting 
in East St. Louis June 14, to be affiliated with the Illinois 
Feed Assn., according to an announcement from Wallace 
H. Hinkle, vice president and sales manager, Faultless 
Milling Co., Springfield, who was chosen as chairman. 
I. E. Harrod, Allied Mills, Inc., Decatur, was elected 
vice chairman; Dean M. Olark, secretary of the Illinois 
Feed Assn., Chicago, was made secretary, and Elmer 
Roth, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, was named treasurer. 
Pictured are: standing, left to right: R. G. Fischer, 
Beardstown Mills, Beardstown, Il.; A. C. Daniels, Kent 
Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa; E. B. Corley, Staley Milling 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; Rudy Dennis, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; F. J. Kearney, Sargent & Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; and R. V. Tarrant, Gainer Mills, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill, Sitting, left to right: R. Tel King, Dekalb Mo- 


East St. Louis. 


lasses Feed Co., Dekalb, Ill; A. T. Myren, Faultiess 
Milling Co., Springfield, Ilil.; Elmer Roth, Honeggers’ & 
Co., Fairbury, 01; I. E. Harrod, Allied Mills, Inc., De- 
catur, [ll.; W. H. Hinkle, Faultiess Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Harold Bruniga, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Fairbury, Til. The initial undertaking of this group 
will be planning and executing a program designed to 
bring about more adequate feed law enforcement within 
the state. Another major project will be to secure more 
funds for the University of Illinois for research on feed 
and nutrition. The group conducted an all-industry 
poultry day July 12 at the University of Mlinois, Urbana. 
Three members have been named to a publicity com- 
mittee. They are: Mike D. King, president, M. D. King 
Milling ©Co., Pittsfield; Mr. Bruniga and Don Fravett, 
vice president and sales manager, National Oats Co., 


withstanding planned drastic controls 
over further crop production. 


Impact of Fertilizers 


An intangible factor in crop esti- 
mating at this time is of course the 
weather and the influence of modern 
fertilizing practices in the farm belt. 
A corn production expert, the former 
secretary of agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace, has been reported as re- 
cently saying that the use of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials may be 
a corn crop expansion factor similar 
to hybrid geed. 

Previously another eminent farm 
economist stated that nitrogen would 
advance corn production about at the 
same pace as hybrid seed except that 
this advance would come quickly in 
a period of a few years rather than 
the slow exploitation of the hybrid 
seed possibilities. This crop year may 
reveal the accuracies of these fore- 
casts. But it is difficult for the offi- 
cial crop reporter to qualify his esti- 
mates at this time on potential yields 
based on expanded use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in the corn belt. Use fac- 
tors in this fertilizer are not enough 
or widely known to be used as a 
reliable factor in yield forecasting. 
But at the same time broadly ex- 
panding use of anhydrous ammonia 
could well be the surprise element in 
this year’s crop outturn. 

For the major commodity markets 
the expanding nature of the USDA 
position in crop production and crop 
surpluses is far from reassuring. Ad- 
ding to this dark prospect is the 
aspect of surplus disposal legislation 
with Congress providing or planning 
availability of nearly 1.3 billion dol- 
lars for foreign or domestic disposal 
of existing surpluses through sales 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
for foreign currencies. While one 
measure already signed into the law 
this week, S.2475, does permit inclu- 
sion of privately-owned stocks of 
surpluses in such sales but requiring 
replacement from the CCC surplus 
supply later does not seem to reflect 
broad need for the use of commodity 
futures markets until some large 


part of these huge grain and oil sur- 
pluses is worked off. 

Briefly in the vegetable oil, dairy 
and grain and milling fields there is 
little incentive to hold inventories 
since almost at every point one turns 
the government has available stocks 
for sale. No one wants to hold an in- 
ventory facing those conditions. 
Therefore the speculative holder of 
commodities, the big future markets, 
appear to face a bleak outlook im- 
mediately ahead. 

Ordinarily, bountiful crops used to 
be the take-off point for ubrvad gen- 
eral optimism since it forecast a 
prosperous agricultural community. 
But now the huge overhang of previ- 
ous crop surpluses plus the probability 
of more bumper crops acts as a 
depressant even if the loan programs 
can be made fully effective. 

For soybeans however, the outlook 
is not bleak due to some unusual 
world supply conditions. With an in- 


dicated production of more than 365 


million bushels of soybeans, trade 
and government experts predict an 
export movement from the new crop 
of between 50-75 million bushels. 
These experts forecast a minimum 
export of 50 million bushels largely 
on the basis of undeferrable demand 
from such areas as Japan which 
probably will not be able to attain 
its requirements formerly largely 
supplied from the Manchurian main- 
land. Thus far Japanese forward buy- 
ing of soybeans has not been unduly 
large, supporting the predictions that 
soybean exports will reach the mini- 
mum of 50 million. 

That soybean exports can reach 
the 75 million bushel limit is ex- 
pected to be determined by the price 
in the U.S, If bean prices hold within 
a $2.10-2.20 range for much of the 
year it is believed that a 75 million 
bushel export total is clearly pos- 
sible. As bean prices advance beyond 
those levels it is expected that ex- 
ports will be reduced accordingly 
with every nickel per bushel advance. 

Another aspect of change in the 
grain industry may be accelerated by 
the heavy stocks and large new crops. 


That change is indicated to come in 
transportation where the much dis- 
puted piggy-back operation of trac- 
tor-trailers on railroad flatcars seems 
imminent. This week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted re- 
quests of the five large eastern car- 
riers to inaugurate piggy-back opera- 
tions at once. Previously substantial 
quantities of grain have been moving 
from the Southwest into terminal 
markets as far east as Chicago on 
the “piggy-back” type at grain com- 
modity rates, thereby insuring the 
shipper of transit privileges on prod- 
ucts moving beyond terminal points. 

Piggy - backing of southwestern 
wheat to Chicago at rail grain com- 
modity rates for export movement 
by water to export may touch off a 
rate war between the overland truck- 
ers and the rail carriers. Already 
overtones of that impending fight 
have erupted as the five southwestern 
carriers have filed preferential tariffs 
under Sec. 22 of the ICC act where- 
by the government on its commodity 
shipments for export can obtain 
comparable rates by rail as are now 
being provided in the Southwest for 
truck movements. 

The rate war between trucks and 
rails is on in earnest and the piggy- 
back movement will do little less 
than intensify the battle. 

What will happen to the country 
elevator business in this struggle is 
an uncertainty. With the fluidity of 
truck movement—with much of the 
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grain held under government control 
—it may be that grain handling is 
in the course of violent revolution. 
Unfortunately too little is known on 
which to base any reliable conclu- 
sions. But certainly something is’ in 
the making and it is much too late 
to check or abate the changes which 
may impend. 

Briefly here is what is occurring in 
the “piggy-back” operations in the 
grain areas of the Southwest. Trailer 
deliveries of industrial goods from 
industrial areas such as Chicago pro- 
duce an accumulation of trailers in 
the Southwest. Terminal grain 
merchants have been loading these 
trailers on rail flat cars and shipping 
grain directly to the Chicago term- 
inal, obtaining in the flat car move- 
ment a grain commodity rate from 
the carrier. It may be only a short 
step from country elevator accumu- 
lation to a pick up directly from the 
farm to the trailer and then on to 
the rail flat car. The grain ware- 
housing trade does and probably 
must operate on the principle that it 
will not oppose any effort which re- 
duces the handling cost of the grain 
from the farm to the terminal mar- 
ket. 

Competition for business under 
these surplus conditions should ac- 
celerate grain merchandising ingenu- 
ity and lead to many innovations in 
grain handling which have never been 
contemplated and once made will be 
difficult to erase. 

Protection and sanitation problems 
on grain are becoming more and 
more the exclusive concern of the 
federal government as it takes the 
commanding position as the owner of 
these supplies. As of the present time 
the grain sanitation program is 
bogged down. Little is known of the 
activities of the government in pro- 
tecting grain stored in its temporary 
bins. 

In terminal or country storage, 
however, it is presumed that the 
warehousmen are using ordinarily 
good practices of fumigating and 
otherwise protecting government 
grain held in their possession. 

However, any renewed drive to im- 
pose severe economic penalties on 
infested or contaminated grains now 
becomes the burden of the govern- 
ment and with an administration 
geared to economy where it can be 
effected it seems unlikely that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will be will- 
ing to take part in any drastic regu- 
lations on grain deliveries wherein 
they would be the chief object of 
financial loss of the Food & Drug 
Administration acted to condemn or 
libel grain shipments for its ac- 
count. . 

As ideally desirable as total clean- 
liness in grain for human food may 
be, the issue as pointed out previous- 
ly, is one essentially of economic 
penalties—and that is the core of the 
issue and one which no one seems 
willing to resolve. 

In the export field USDA officials 
recently abroad are now beating 
drums for higher grain export stand- 
ards, a change which would put the 
U.S. exports wholly on foreign stand- 
ards—virtually a sample sales basis. 
Such a condition is unacceptable to 
U.S. exporters who have previously 
experienced vexatious problems under 
the Liverpool corn contract rules. 
Much of the agitation arises over al- 
leged improper deliveries of U.S. soy- 
beans, allegedly containing large 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Treat seed? 


your prob 


original 
am liquid seed 
disinfectant 


Lom 


not 


What’s more, PANOGEN does a better, quicker : 
job than old-fashioned dust disinfectants. 


Panogen’s potent, fast-working vapors penetrate seed crevices 
and cracks that dust disinfectants—even other liquid disinfec- 
tants—can’t reach. And Panogen stays on the seed . . . doesn’t 
dust off... continues to work even after planting. 


Leading experimental stations recommend Panogen treatment 
to control the smuts, scabs, blights and decay that attack wheat, 
oats, barley, flax, sugar beets and other crops. 


So—when you use Panogen to treat seed, you not only insure 
an easier, faster, safer operation—you also insure big harvests 
and satisfied customers! 


Panogen—the original liquid seed disinfectant— 
is now becoming available in your area. Contact 
your Panogen distributor. Or, for full informa- 


Mere’s the perfect answer to the pre-crush- 
ing and controlled feeding of materials ahead 
of any grinding mill. The Sprout-Waldron 
Crusher-Feeder will handle machine-picked 
corn and small grains in one continuous op- 
eration without overloading or clogging the 
grinder. It’s compact, economical, flexible in 
application ...can be mounted as an integral 
part of the grinding unit. Requires only 9” 
of head room. Adjustable gate can be con- 
trolled either at the grinder or remotely. 
Sizes: 12” and 18”. Operates on 3 h.p. or 5 
h.p. motor. 


Sprout-Waldron 


prout-Waldron line also includes 
Model $108 other crushers for every purpose. 


Belore you buy any crusher, see your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN! 


SPROUT-WALDRO™ 
61 LOGAN ST. * MUNCY, PA, 
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PHEUMATIC CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS 
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CLEAN STOCK SELLS BETTER 


Will Christoph 


a feed establishment which has 

a retail store connected to the 
mill. The place was built of concrete 
blocks and had an unpainted cement 
foor, lots of window lighting and 
homemade display tables. 


Te OTHER day I stepped into 


For a moment I stood just inside 


the entrance wondering what was 
wrong with the place. I couldn’t spot 
it immediately because I had the im- 
pression that such a large new store 
should naturally be pleasing to a 
customer. 

But it wasn’t. 

The first thing that was wrong 
was that the floor was unswept and 
half empty paper cartons rested on 
the floor beside many of the locally 
constructed store islands. Also, there 
was no central or straightaway wall 
aisles which would take the customer 
deep into the store near the wrap 
counter. To get there he had to take 
a zig zag line here and there. A lot 
of merchandise was shown, but it 
was a disorderly jumble. 

It was evident the store and the 
stock were not cared for. I could 
see thick dust on the poultry and 
hog equipment and a big stock water- 
ing tank was piled high with empty 
paper cartons. 

Later, in talking with the owner, 
I learned he had had one store addi- 
tion built three years ago, that his 
sales hadn’t risen much as a result 
of it, and he feared that perhaps it 


didn’t pay to add such stores to a 
mill. 

Sometime later, in another section 
of that state, I stepped into a store 
almost the same size as the first one, 
but what a difference. It was spic 
and span, the fleor was covered with 
brownish asphalt tile which seemed 
to be waxed, and a uniformed em- 
ployee was dusting the tops of some 
nesting equipment. 

I have seen very few feed‘ store 
employees dusting stock, and so I 
asked this employee about it. He ex- 
plained that the owner was out in 
the field making calls on farmers, 
but that he had instructed all em- 
ployees to be sure to dust retail store 
stock during spare time. 

“How long do you figure it takes 
to dust all the stock here?” I asked. 

The employee smiled. “Well, the 
boss asked other store owners how 
they did it and how long it took,” 
he said. “They told him from 3 to 
6 hours a week.” 

That surprised me. I had thought 
it would take longer, especially since 
this and many similar stores carried 
many items such as dairy supplies, 
farm hardware, water systems, stock 
tanks, hog and poultry feeders and 
similar items. 

“We tested the time,” the employee 
said. “Each of us was assigned one 
section of the store to dust and to 
keep a strict account of the time. 
We had to do the job in snatches 


SOUTHERN OYSTER SHELL MILLING CORP., MOBILE, ALA. 


Yes, hens go for Eggshell 

Brand, and thereby utilize the 

most economical source of 

calcium you can feed. It’s 

100% soft reef shell, making 
it readily digestible. 


To avoid trouble with thin- 
shelled eggs, feed Eggshell 
Brand and BE SAFE. 


ECONOMICAL... 


because dust is removed 


HEAT STERILIZED . .. 


in the industry's most mod- 
ern plant 


| 
| | 
By 
| 
| 
cm 
mercury dust. ¥ 
1. Makes no poisonous we | 
sediment. 
| | 
on Inc., Ringwood, Ill. INS 
| before you buy of CRUSHER-FEEDER |@ OYSTER 


between customers, but we dusted 
the entire store in slightly less than 
4 hours, and that included sweeping 
the floor once a day.” 

“T’ll bet it pays off, too.” 

The employee’ nodded. “Yes, it does. 
We get a lot of farm trade, women 
with their husbands. The’ women say 
we keep the store cleaner than they 
can keep farm homes, and they, say 
they’d like to hire us.” ; 

“But doesn’t a feed store get dusti- 
er than let’s say a grocery store, be- 
cause of the adjacent mill and the 
fact that doors are open a lot in 
summer?” 

The employee shook his head. “Not 
much, After all it’s traffic in a stcre 
that makes dust, and grocery stores 
have a lot of traffic, raising dust 
by the shuffling of feet. If we dust 
once a week, we find we can keep 
the store pretty clean.” 


Neat Displays 

This store had homemade display 
islands, too, just as the first store, 
but they were clean and the mer- 
chandise placed on them in orderly 
fashion, There wasn’t any difference 
in the age of the two stores. It cost 
about the same to construct both. 
But there was a tremendous differ- 
ence in the appearance of those two 
stores. You knew by stepping into one 
that it was well managed and 'pros- 
perous and frequented by many cus- 
tomers who liked to buy there. In 
the disorderly store, one just felt that 
things were not going too well. 

One reason why many feed dealers 
do not dust their retail store stock 
more often is that they think this 
takes too much time. They always 
feel they are too busy with other 
tasks to worry too much about such 
things as dust. But what some deal- 
ers overlook is the fact that em- 
ployees always have 10 to 20 minutes 
spare time on some days, when there 
are no customers around, when they 
could take up a dust rag and begin 
dusting stock—if they were told that 
such was their job, and if each were 
assigned a certain section of the store 
to handle. 


Customers Prefer Clean Stores 


The second factor which is often 
overlooked is that farm customers, 
both men and women like to shop 
in clean stores and they like to buy 
clean stock. 

On a recent trip to Iowa I saw 
a feed dealer toss a slightly torn bag 
of feed into a farmer’s truck so that 
a trickle of feed kept spilling down 
on the rest of the load. The dealer 
made no attempt to give the farmer 
a bag which was not torn, and it 


_was evident that the farmer didn’t 


like to take that messy bag, but he 
said nothing. 

That dealer could have created a 
much better impression had he taken 
that bag back, given the farmer a 
whole sack of feed and then patched 
the broken bag in some manner after 
the customer had gone. He could then 
have sold it to another customer in 
a condition so that the feed would 
not leak out. 

Farmers want clean merchandise 


in clear containers. A display of 
poultry equipment, with thick dust 
atop it will not sell as readfly as” 
brightly shining equipment which has 
just been cleaned. This is a rule 
which has governed retailing for cen- 
turies and will hold true for many 
more. 

The feed dealer who to make 
the most of display, must devote 
some attention to it—regularly. 


CELEBRATE 85TH ANNIVERSARY 

LOGANSPORT, IND. — The two 
elevators of the Logansport Grain 
Elevator Co. at 402 E. Miami Ave. 
and 18th and Wabash River Road, 
celebrated the 35th anniversary of 
the firm July 2. 


+ 


FARM SAFETY WEEK 
“Farm to Live and Live to Farm” 
is the advice given by President 
Eisenhower to rural citizens in his 
proclamation designating the period 
from July 25-31 as National Farm 
Safety Week. 
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Safety with Pacal 
When you get feed dust 
in the eyes... 
wash out all the particles 


When you 


BUY PACAL 
HARD FACED 
HAMMERS 


County Reed B & Wainut St. adjeining Highway 36 
St. Pau! Minn. Telephone NEstor 9496 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


of 
VITAMIMIZED and 
TRATES since 1922. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


Ask about our 
newest product: 


Dealers are Making Money! 
Dairymen are Demanding the Product! 


Milk Mizer is showing a phenomenal sales in- 
crease every month. Such amazing results can 
only be achieved when both dealer and farmer 
are happy with a product. Dealers are reaping 
big profits selling this sensational milk replacer 


for calves. 


Try this: sell Milk Mizer along with your 

t brands for just 90 days—find out which 

rand your customers prefer. You bet we’re con- 
fident! You'll be too, when you see Milk Mizer 


quality do its own resale work. 
Selling Milk Mizer is made 


dustry’s most attractive package—25 Ib. pails or 
waterproof bags. In addition you get display 


MILK MIZER 


and point-of-purchase material that really catches 
the eye. 

Customers are pre-sold by heavy advertising. 
They’ve already heard, “Milk Mizer does a better 
calf raising job than the cow herself.” And after 
they’ve bought, they’re more than satisfied with 
the results. Here’s a product that builds con- 
sumer confidence, provides new customers for 
your entire feed line. 

There’s business waiting for you—by stock- 
ing this volume seller that won’t rest in the 
warehouse. Milk Mizer is selling for others—it 
will sell for you! Distributorships and dealer- 
ships available—write for details. 


with the in- 


o 
INS 
¢ 4 ) 
| AY | 
- They'll grind 3 to : 
4 times longer 
PAPER, CALMENSON & COMPANY | | 
| 
VITAL MIN | 
Made by Mx 
sad Werebooses 
From Gesst te Coast 
CO. ACTION PRODUCTS— Division of Kases Mills, inc. 
Toledo, or Weverty, New York 
Gentiemen: 
Please send me complete information on Milk Mizer —induding price list. 
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*x Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 


Classified advertising 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 


rate not available 


Retes: 15¢ per werd; minimum charge care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad. services accepted for insertion at mini- 
92.25. Gituations wanted, 104 word; ditional charged for forwarding replies. mum rate of $8 per colamn inch, 
FOR SALE HELP BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. WANTED — DRY MOLASSES SALESMEN FOR SALE—STRICTLY MODERN PLANT 


J. &. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Olty, Mo 


NEW 10 HLP, MASTER MOTOR. USED 
Wolfe Bran Packer, Sweet Feeds, Box 201, 
Hopkinaville, Ky, 


VOR ALE—USED % "TON HAINES VER- 
tical Feed Mixer. ilier Feed & Supply, 
Route 1, Festus, Mo., Phone YH-7-3740, 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, “GUAR- 
anteed firet-class throughout, 6 it. P. mo- 
tor Grive, Address 8774, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WRITE Us, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour mills If 
(se new or a buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, 


ONE GUMP NO: 36 VIBROX BAG 
Packer, without motor. Never been used, 
One 8. Howe, 160 bu. Hopper Scale, Kahi- 
baum Brothers, Carleton, Mich. 


BAG CLEANER, 10 H.P, DEMONSTRATER, 
eondition, New machine warranty. 
Write to Precision Products, 24156 South 
Grand &., Springfield, 


FOR SALE—ONE 6 BM FOX CHOPPER 
with Jones mowing attachment, with Red 
Seal Continental Motor, Write Raymond 
Teeters, Sheridan Lake, Colo, 

WHEN you ‘ARE. IN ‘THE ‘MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tore or any other equipment, write J. 
Hagen Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


YOR “SALE—ONE KOLMAN GAS FIRED 
Grain Dryer. Rotary Type with cooler 
and 7% H.P. motor drive. Capacity 100 
to 200 bu, per hour, Write Sioux Soya 
Mille, Bleventh & Clark Sioux City, 
Iowa, 


USED MILL MACHINERY — SEVERAL 
stands of double roller mills, sifters, 
reels, aspirators and fans. Blevator belts 
and cups, bearings, motors. Tell us what 
you need, Write today, Thibault Milling 
P. O, Box 549, Little Rock, Ark. 


MYERS SHERMAN FORDS 
Pneumatic Portable Grain Vayor, com- 
plete with Hercules engine and extra 
grain tubing, capacity 600 bu. per hour. 
Used less than two (2) weeks, Sioux 
Soya Mills, P. O. Box 367, Sioux City, 
tows. 


FOR SALE—@0 H ELECTRIC MOTOR; 
Howel Red seal Motor, 220 volta, 
8 phase, 60 H.P. 60 cycle, 1200 RPM. 
Priced right, This is an old but servic- 
able motor and may be inspected at our 
plant, Jackson Grain Company, Tampa, 
Florida, 


ONS ()) USED REBUILT 40° BAR-NUN 
Memmer Mill with Fairbanks-Morse 76 
1,800 R.P.M., 8-phase, 60-cycle, 220 
er 440-velt motor, totally enclosed, fan 
cooled squirrel cage motor. Located cen- 
tral Address 1847, Feedstuffs, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

RECONDITIONED MACHINERY MILLS— 
Gruendier, Blue Streak, JB, Kelly Du- 
plex, Mixers, 26 H.P. direct connected 
attrition mill, Gerber distributor, Davis 
Oat Crimper, Clealand Cleaner, motors 
6 to 76 H.P., Gustafson Seed Treater, 
Corn Sheller, Cob Crusher, Write for 
prices, B. J. Boyce & Bons, 1412 Branch 
at, St. Louls, Mo, 


YOR SALE—USED PORTABLE KOLMAN 
Dehydrator mounted on trailer, suitable 
for drying emall grains, capacity to 250 
bushels of shelled corn per hour, Will 
handle corn cobs—canning house waste. 
Two Devenport used steam tube 6x35 
Dryers; one Davenport 2-A Press. W. B. 
Osgood, 4160 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, 
Md.; Phone Chesapeake 3-6606 


FOR SALE — HORIZONTAL POWDER 
mixers, filter process including Sweet- 
lands, sereens and sifters, grinders and 
pulverizars, vacuum shelf dryers, 
pellers, Louleville rotary steam tube dry- 
ere, buckét elevators, direct heat dryers, 
screw conveyors, Only partial list. Send 
ue your inquiries, Consolidated Products 
Inc., Observer Highway & Bloomfeld 
Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE _ | VERTICAL FI FEED D MIXER, 
2,000 ib.; 60 H.P. California Pellet Mill; 
all-stee! elevator legs; pulleys; shafting; 
wooden elevator legs; 60 H.P. Hammer- 
mille; rebuilt Richardson automatic scales; 
Union Special Bag Closing Machines; re- 
built motors; five N. & M. Meal Driers; 
four 8x36, five 9x30 N. & M. Rollermills; 
two 9x30 Great Western, 2 pair high, shel! 
type, roller mills, J. B, Hagan Mill Ma- 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED 


WANTED — ONE Anil SPECIAL BAG 
Closing Machine with balancer, B8tyle 
14600, Address 1086, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


WANTED TWO SUPER DUO EXPELLERS 
~-May consider Duo or RB for other 
operation, Address 1594, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, ‘Minneapolis 1, 1, Minn. j 


WANTED “TO. BUY — - RICHARDSON 
ecalea, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. @& Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

Oity, Mo. 


or manufacturer's representative. Address 
1993, Feedstuffsa, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Lil 


WANTED BY OHIO FEED . MILL—EX- 
perlienced car load Feed @hiesman for 
easterr. Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
Address 1983, Feedstuffse, P.O. Box 67, 
1, Minn 


BROKERAGE ‘FIRMS WITH TRAVELING 
sales representatives to promote sales of 
Snow-Fiake Oyster Shell in the following 
states: Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Ii- 
linois, Utah and California. Write giving 
details as to area covered, number men, 
nes handled, etc. Mayo Shell Corpora- 
tion, P: O. Box 784, Houston 1, Texas. 


EXPERIE NCE D FEE DSTU FFS TRADER. 


Old established house interested to em- 
ploy experienced trader in all Feedstuffa, 
import, export and domestic. Reply giving 
full details, experience, background, 
photograph if available. Replies will be 
held confidential Address 1992, Feed- 
stuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


PROMINENT MANU FAC Tt RER oF AGRI- 


cultural products has opening for a chem- 
iat with experience in organic analysis, 
biochemistry and formulation work. Must 
be able to supervise analytical and prod 
uct formulation laboratories and do some 
technical writing. Midwest location, sal 
ary commensurate with experience and 


ability. Please reply, giving full details 
to Address 1986, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
To represent old established manufac- 
turer of specialty feed products, exclusive 
protected areas. Territories open Ken- 
tacky and Tennessee, Missouri and’ Kan- 
sas, Mississippi and Louisiana, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska. Interesting set 
up to small distributing company or in- 
dividuals, Sales to feed mills, stores and 
growers, Address 1956, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
FOK SALE IN MAINE, GRAIN MILL, OP- 
erating, fine value. For full details. Ad- 
dress 1977, Feedatuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 
WHEN you" “WANT TO BUY AN ELE- 
vator or feed ' mill, see or write us your 
needs. We have some good ones in Ohio, 
Indiana, Mid-West Business Bx- 
change, Plymouth, Ind 


FOR SALE—MODERN ELEVATOR, FEED 
Mill and Bulk gasoline plant in south 
central Minnesota. No competition. Reason 
for selling-—poor health, Address 1981, 
Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


FOR SALE— FEED AND SEED SALES 
and poultry buying business and building 
60'x100’, about $12,000. Reason for selling 
ie liquidation of assets of estate. Only 
qualified buyers need apply. A. Paul Stork, 
Box 42, Tyler, Minn 


FOR SALE—FOUR STORY GRAIN AND 


flour mill. Railroad siding. All equipment 
and long established wholesale retail feed 
business. Will sacrifice due ill health 
Inquire—Snyder Milling Co,, Box E, Tib 
lin, Jefferson Co Pa 

FOR SALE — KIEL MILL, FORMALLY 
known as The Kiel Roller Mills at Kiel, 
Wisconsin, with machinery Purina con 
tract and water rights on the Sheboygan 
river. Address 1997, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 


67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


BUILDING FOR SALE—SUITABLE FOR 


warehouse or manufacturing 6,000 aq 
ft on N.Y.C. R.R located in Dairy and 
Poultry center of southeastern New York 
State. Must liquidate. Address 1967, Feed 


stuffe, 114 East 40th St., New York 16, 
New York. 


FEEDMILL—FOR RENT OR PARTNER- 


ship in Woodstock Illinois known as 
Pell-a-Bau. Excellent location, railroad 
siding, 20,000 bu. grain storage and huge 
warehouse facilities. Available immediate- 
ly. Please contact ©. Franks, Marengo, 


Ilinolsa, Phone 261 


FYEED BUSINESS AND MODERN MILL 


for sale—Located 30 miles from Phila 
delphia, 20 miles east of Trenton, Estab- 
lished and serving feeders for more than 
100 years. Equipment includes three large 
warehouses, one hammermill, two sets 
large elevators, four storage bins, two 
feed mixers, molasses mixer, corn sheller 
and electric cracker, also other neces- 


sary machines and equipment. Beacon 
Feeds dealership. Owner retiring. Ad- 
dress 1990, Feedstuffs, 114 Bast 40th &t., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


EXTRACTOR « Equip. 


For production of vitamin and mineral 
food supplements from natural plant 
base, (Alfalfa, Pareaiey, ete.) 
PHARMAKON, INC. 
4320 So. Dupont Ave. 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 
Phone Pleasant 8803 


manufacturing quality feeds for Live- 
stock, Poultry, Dogs, Rabbits, Mink, Fish, 
Deer and Pheasant. Annual volume in 
excess of two million dollars. Storage ca- 
pacity eighty thousand bushels bulk grain, 
about one hundred twenty-five cars of 
sacked feed, Located in Upper Wisconsin. 
Plant priced at lens than half of sound 
value. Principal owners retiring. Terms 
up to ten years on plant to reliable 
parties. Address 1984, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis i, Minn. 


FOR SALE—SEED PLANT, RETAIL AND 
wholesale. New tile building and process- 
ing machinery in 1948, Established 17 
years, Over $260,000 yearly sales. Also 
modern hatchery and large feed volume. 
Located in eastern Nebraska rich agri- 
cultural county seat town. $35,000 to 
$40,000 will handle. Priced less than 
four years’ profit. Will stand strictest 
investigation. Owner has other business 
interest. Address 1942, Feedstuffs, P. O 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

MODERN FEED MILL “FOR SALE — LO- 
cated in the heart of poultry and dairy 
country near San Francisco. Two buildings 
consist of 60,000 sq. ft. Bquipment prac- 
tically new. Consists of two feed mixers, 
two grinders, one grain cracker, one 
separator, grain cleaner, two automatic 
bagging scales, molasses machine, con- 
veyor belt, two bulk bins for grain, 460- 
ton capacity, etc. Owner retiring. Doing 
over $1 million business annually. Address 
1968, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES SUPERVISOR WHOSE ORGANI- 
zation te selling 35,000 tons of livestock 
feed per year is interested in similar po- 
sition with aggressive feed manufacturer 
in Middle West. Address 1994, Feedstuffs, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BAY INSURANCE STEADY 
WINNIPEG—The 13th annual re- 


port on Hudson Bay marine insurance 
indicates that no changes are due in 


insurance rates on ships using the 


northern port this year. On the basis 
of past experience the Commonwealth 
Shipping Committee considers the 
possibility of a ship getting caught by 


ice in the Bay or strait remote. In 


1953 31 ships, including six which 
made two voyages, touched at 
Churchill, carrying out 10,785,000 bu. 
The committee’s report notes that 
work will soon start on doubling the 
capacity of the terminal at Churchill 


to 5,000,000 bu. 


Florida Feed Conference 
Scheduled for Nov. 11-12 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—The annual 
Florida animal nutrition conference 
will be conducted at the University 
of Florida here, Nov. 11-12, it has 
been announced by J. Francis Cooper, 
editor of publications at the agricul- 
tural experiment station, University 
of Florida. Sponsors are the univer- 
sity and the Florida Feed Dealers 
Assn. 


CONSUMPTION IMPORTANT 

If feed consumption of laying flocks 
decreases, egg production is sure to 
drop, is the opinion of Ted E. Har- 
tung, poultry specialist at Colorado 
A. & M. College. Mr. Hartung feeds 
poultry high-level antibiotic supple- 
ments to boost appetites. 


William H. Day 


JOINS PRATER — William H. Day, 
Greencastle, Ind., has joined the 
Prater Pulverizer Co., according to 
G. F. Thomas, president of that firm. 
Mr. Day will assume sales and engi- 
neering responsibilities in the south- 
ern Indiana territory. He has many 
years of feed mill experience, in- 
cluding remodeling and improvement 
of feed mill operations, operating 
feed mill equipment, planning new 
feed mills and the development of 
feed sales promotion. Mr. Day was 
graduated from Purdue University in 
1981 with a degree in agricultural 
education and economics. Following 
graduation, he taught for 12 years 
in Indiana high schools. In 19438 he 
entered feed industry work. 


FISH MEAL QUALITY—Fish meal quality control was one of the main 
topics at the annual conference of the technological section of the Fish & 


Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of Interior, and industry members. 


Shown here discussing new projects of the section are some of the conference 
registrants. Seated, left to right: Ammon G. Dunton, Virginia Fisherman’s 
Asen., White Stone, Va.; Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst, Lindsey-Robinson Co., 
Roanoke, Va. and chairman, nutrition counciJ, American Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn.; Sidney L. Feener, Jr., Birds Eye division, General Foods Corp., 


Woburn, Mass. and new chairman of the by-products division, National 


Fisheries Institute, Inc. Standing, left to right: Howard O. Sturgis, director 


of the by-products division, NFI; Raymond L. Maynie, Jr., Reedville Oil & 


Guano Co., Inc., Reedville, Va.; Theodore M. Miller, Wallace Menhaden 
Products, Inc., Morehead City, N.C.; Ralph C. Holder, Miller & Bushong, 
Rohrerstown, Pa., consultant to the by-products division of the NFI, and a 
member of the quality control committee of the nutrition council of the 


AFMA. 


; Wednesday ench week for the issue of 
the following Gaturday. 
| 
‘ 
| 
— | 
| 
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GRAIN PROCESSORS MEET —Fun for everyone, as 
well as business, was included on the program of the 
annual m.d-summer meeting of the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., meeting at the North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis., July 1-3. Some of the persons 
attend.ng are shown on the above pictures, reading left 
to right. Left, Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Ralph E. Williams, 


B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; George F, Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, president of the group; Harold 
Alsted, Sprout Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. Right, 
Oscar K. Mayhew, Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis; Ray- 
mond J. Walter, New York, executive secretary of the 
group; Mr. Thomas; Russell B. Maas, Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., end Irl A. Daffin, Dafin Manu- 
facturing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


USDA Announces State 
Wheat Acreage Allotments 


WASHINGTON-—State wheat acre- 
age allotments for the 1955 crop were 
announced recently by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. State allot- 
ments are based on the national wheat 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres 
announced by USDA June 21. 

Kansas, with 10,496,070 acres, has 
the largest state allotment. Other 
leading wheat states, with their allot- 
ments, are: North Dakota, 7,349,025 
acres; Oklahoma, 4,775,103 acres; 
Texas, 4,203,735 acres; Montana, 4,- 
025,438 acres; Nebraska, 3,206,508 
acres; South Dakota, 2,775,563 acres; 
Colorado, 2,674,556 acres; and Wash- 
ington, 2,029,400 acres. 

State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committeé offices are 
being informed of the state allot- 
ments. On the basis of the state al- 
lotment, the ASC State Committee 
will determine allotments for indi- 
vidual counties which in turn will be 
broken down to individual farm allot- 
ments by ASC county committees. 

In view of the huge supplies of wheat 
now on hand and in prospect for this 
year, the national allotment would, 
according to the formula contained in 
the law, be only about 19 million 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail- 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also jacture screw - 
veyors hoppers. Send your requirements for 


e 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


FORMULA FOR 
PROFITS 


ONE-MAN PACKAGED FEED PLANT 

Shown with 500-lb. Batch Mixer, 10” « 10” 
Krimper-Kracker ond 14” Retery Knife Gronulator. 
Other sizes 100 Lbs. to 6,000 Lbs. Any hom | evel. 
able seporately. Also 
CRIMPS, GRANULATES DUST-FREE and operates 
with small motor or tractor. Discharges correctly 
bolanced rations into begs or trucks. No mill- 
wright work or installation cost. PUTS YOU IN 
THE DRIVER'S SEAT in any livestock feeding pro- 
gram. Users everywhere b it's delib ely 
priced to sell. Write TODAY for free samples 
and catalog. 


De H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Dept. FH-7 BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 


acres. However, the legislation in- 
cludes a 55-million-acre “floor’’ below 
which the national acreage allotment 
cannot be established. The national 
allotment for the 1955 crop compares 
with a 1954 allotment of 62 million 
acres. 
Basis for Allotments 


State allotments are based on 
wheat acreages for the past 10 years 
with adjustments for planting trends, 
weather, and other factors. This for- 
mula provides for the establishment 
of state allotments in line with their 
recent wheat production pattern. For 

Wheat acreage allotments by states for 


1955 compared with 1964 follow: 


Acreage 1965 


allotted in allotment 
State— 1954 (acres) (acres) 
Alabama 17,486 13,208 
ATIZOMA 22,613 18,612 
Arkansas .......+ «+ 66,614 37,141 
California ....... «- 562,365 477,647 
Colorado ......+. 2,899,062 2,674,666 
Connecticut ........ 90 743 
Delaware 60,614 42, 
Florida 81 
Georgia 101, He 
Idaho 1,164,995 
Illinois 1,355,667 
Indiana 1,153,206 
138,040 
Kansas 10,496,070 
Kentucky 206,672 
Loulsiana 2,478 
1,633 
Maryland 203,953 
Massachusetts 74 
Michigan 985,854 
Minnesota 790,138 
Mississippi 19,484 
Missouri 1,122,346 
Montana 4,026,438 
Nebraska 3,206,608 
WOVOGER x 13,48 
New Hampshire .... 108 8 
New Jersey ........ 63,798 57,198 
New Mexico ....... 602,740 446,660 
New York 343,950 318,849 
North Carolina ..... 320,387 286.227 
North Dakota ...... 8,254,412 7,349,026 
Oklahoma 6,246,769 4,775,103 
Pennsylvania ....... 723,064 639,371 
Rhode Island ....... 714 648 
South Carolina ..... 157.178 134,101 
South Dakota ...... 3,164,666 2,776,663 
Tennessee ‘ 212,615 198,256 
4,817,377 4,203,735 
369,969 317,837 
Vermont 42 342 
318,700 276,262 
Washington ........ 2,264,914 2,029,400 
West Virginia ...... 66,462 42,936 
Wyoming .......... 338,590 289,530 
.. 1,143 166,000 
62, 000, 000 65,000,000 


this reason, state allotments do not 
reflect a flat decrease from last year’s 
figure and vary from the comparable 
decrease in the overall national allot- 
ment. For the same reason, county 
and individual farm allotment de- 
creases will vary percentage-wise 
from the national and state figures. 
County allotments are determined on 
the same basis as the state allotments 
but individual farm allotments will be 
determined on the basis of wheat pro- 
duction during the most recent years, 
and in addition, tillable acres, crop 
rotation plans, type of soil and gen- 
eral topography of the farm are all 
considered. 

Each wheat grower will be advised 
of the acreage allotment for his farm 
prior to the wheat marketing quota 
referendum on July 23. If wheat quo- 
tas are apprived by producers in that 
referendum, acreage allotments will 
form the basis for determining indi- 


vidual farm marketing quotas on the 
1955 crop. In addition, compliance 
with acreage allotments will be one 
of the eligibility requirements for par- 
ticipation in the 1955 price support 
program for wheat and all other 
crops. 


200,000 BU. ELEVATOR 


BALDWIN, KANSAS—The Bald- 
win Elevator Co. has started con- 
struction on a concrete storage ele- 
vator with a storage capacity of 
200,000 bu. The project, costing about 
$125,000, is slated to be completed 
in time for fall crops. It will be 
erected near the site of another ele- 
vator in West Baldwin. 


TRADE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 67) 


quantities of foreign material. U.S. 
exporters are willing to meet foreign 
buyers half way but are unwilling to 
accept any mandatory type of foreign 
contract which refuses to recognize 
U.S. grain standards. 

Reliable export trade sources have 
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repeatedly told this correspondent 
here that foreign buyers know full 
well that they can obtain the same 
quality soybeans as can U.S. buyers 
if they are willing to pay the price 
for quality. 

It now appears that the foreign 
buyers, sensing an over-supply situ- 
ation in most commodities, are put- 
ting on intense pressure to impose 
maximum and unrealistic quality con- 
siderations on the U.S. exporters. In 
the case of soybeans now harvested 
through combining here it is asserted 
by prominent U.S. buyers that farm 
quality beans contain much foreign 
material, soil and stones and splits. 
Consequently they now find it more 
profitable to buy and pay premiums 
for cleaned beans rather than coun- 
try run. Foreign bayers and some 
USDA officials have held that the 
exporters were loading up U.S. bean 
exports with foreign materials to the 
limit under the U.S. grades but ac- 
tual buying experience by conse- 
quential U.S. interests for domestic 
processing seems to rebut any such 
contentions. Frequently U.S. govern- 
ment officials fall under the allure of 
foreign interest when they go abroad. 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 


~ HERINGTON, KANSAS — The 
Sigle-Nagely Grain Company, Inc., 
here, has been incorporated with an 
authorized capitalization of $100,000. 
Harold A. Sigle, John A. Nagely and 
Robert O. Clark, three well known 
grain men and elevator operators, are 
the incorporators. The new firm plans 
to construct a 200,000-bu. capacity 
concrete elevator in Herington, with 
completion slated this fall, Chalmers 
& Borton of Hutchinson has the con- 
tract. 


U.S, LIKES ICE CREAM 
How much people in the U.S. like 
ice cream can be judged from the 
fact that in 1953 they bought more 
than 600 million gallons or an average 
of about 15 qt. per person, About 7% 
of the total 1953 milk supply was 


used in the manufacture of ice cream. 
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Feedstuffs: 


‘| Complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field facilitated by 
an interoffice teletype system. 


‘| Market facts by special correspond- 
ents and staff members all over the U.S. 
including authoritative trade news inter- 
pretation from its Washington cor- 
respondent. 


© More than 400 individual market 
quotations on feeds in each issue. 


. Outstanding features devoted to feed 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ business 
operations — animal nutrition — feed 
store operations — bookkeeping — new 
sales techniques—merchandising meth- 
ods — store displays — tested selling 
ideas. 


A; 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
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selective controlled trade coverage is fully explained in 
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classification of the feed industry, by states and geographic 
sections. A folder describing this coverage, “Occupational 
Breakdown According to Sectional Distribution,” is avail- 
able by writing to Feedstuffs. 
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FEED SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


an academic understancing of feed 
milling but a practical understanding 
that is so important to the industry. 

Like the pretty girl she is, the Feed 
Technology School will be the pride 
of the entire feed industry. Housed 
in a beautiful stone building, 40 ft. 
by 90 ft. and four stories high, the 
project may be divided into two 
parts. One part of the building is for 
class rooms and drafting. The other 
part is the mixing laboratory. 

There were certain objectives 
which were reached by the technical 
committee at its first meeting which 
have influenced the design: Arrange- 
ment for flexibility; construction for 
visibiilty; accessibility for teaching 
the different operations; representa- 
tion of the various phases of feed 
mixing; proper capacity level for sim- 
ple handling of products; simulation 
of actual mixing condition; versatility 
of equipment design. 

With these diversified requirements 
as a start the committee went to 
work and after some worthwhile 
meetings, a plan was developed which 
met ali the objectives. 

Therefore, this pretty girl will be 
the pride of the feed industry, not 
only for her beautiful appearance but 
also for her practical side. She has 
been well trained and these are some 
of the things she can do: Receive 
trucked materials in bulk or in sacks, 
dry or in liquid form; weigh the ma- 
terials for inventory purposes as re- 
ceived or transferred; clean the ma- 
teriais and grade them; store*in am- 
ple and representative form the ma- 
terials needed for studies; process 
the materiais by grinding, crimping 
or rolling. Continuously proportion by 
gravimetric, volumetric, screw type, 
vibrating type or vane type feeders; 
batch weigh with manual, air 
cylinder or screw conveyor drawoff; 
magnetically clean, screen dress and 
blend in liquids; weigh into sacks, sew 
and palletize; make hard or soft mo- 
lasses pellets, cool them and put into 
sacks; handle bags by lift truck, hand 
truck or belt conveyor. 

The equipment was selected on the 
basis of representation. The accept- 
ance does not imply the endorsement 
of the committee. 

In a few weeks an elaborate de- 
scription of the school and mill will 
be, printed with flow diagrams, charts 
and plans. 

The project must be completed to 
meet all the objectives that have 
been adopted. What remains is not 
non-essential items. The entire flow 
is well integrated, and for this reason 
it is extremely important that the 
feed industry make the necessary 
contributions to complete the project. 
A separate announcement will be 
made on the monies required. This is 
your school. Finish what you have 
set out to do. As a proud father of 
a worthwhile child, take care of your 
own. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 8 and 16: 


Bran— July 8 July 15 
$36.75@ 36.85 ....@ °%40.00 
August ..... --+-@ °38.96 ....9 °40.00 
October .... *40.50 40.50@ 41.20 
November .. 42.25@ 42.40 42.25@ 43.15 
December ... 43.50@ 44.256 

Shorts— 

$42.00@ 42.50 44.25@ 44.90 
August ...... 4350@ 44.25 44.50@ 45.15 
September *46.0@°t46.26 46.560@ 47.10 
October ..... 46.15@ 46.50 46.75@ 47.00 
November 46.15@ 46.60 46.75@ 47.00 
December 45.50@ 46.50 46.25@ 47.00 

*Sales. tBid. 


TURKEY OUTPUT UP 


(Continued from page 1) 


activity of the large merchandisers 
in the turkey field, there is no avail- 
able proof that turkey buyers this 
year are doing more than they nor- 
mally do—which is to buy their sup- 


plies at the best available price. 

USDA officials on the eve of the 
turkey industry committee meeting 
are confident that they will face a 
minority—but an articulate and vi- 
gorous one—of its turkey industry 
advisory committee which will in- 
sist on some form of government 
bail-out of its overproduction this 
year. 

That such a demand will be forth- 
coming is seen in the June hatchery 
report which again records further 
increases in turkey production, par- 
ticularly the heavy breeds. 

The report says, “The number of 
heavy breed turkey poults hatched 
during June totalled 7,431,000, com- 
pared with 6,321,000 in June last 
year, an increase of 18%. On the Pa- 
cific Coast the actual incr@¢ase 
amounted to more than 500,000 units, 
significantly large in view of the 
weight of this area in over-all turkey 
production. 

The USDA report also says, “Pro- 
duction during the first six months 
of this year totalled 47,528,000, com- 
pared with 44,205,000 during the 
same period last year, an increase of 
8%.” 

Trend Reversed 


This heavy breed production rate 
for June sharply reversed the de- 
clining production curve which was 
shown in recent months. 

For the light weight varieties in 
the six-month period the rate of pro- 
duction increase was 17%, with June 
showing an 8% increase over the 
same month last year. 

Government officials say that West 
Coast producers who maintain a 
closer check on production than is 
available to USDA believe that Cali- 
fornia, on closer scrutiny may be able 
to show a cutback in actual turkey 
production not revealed in the poult 
hatch report. However, those figures 
are not available to this publication, 
and consequently reports must be 
based on the official statments of 
the government. 

It appears that the turkey industry 
advisory committee may be split on 
support recommendations, with a 
large majority of the committee op- 
posed to price support operations but 
with a potentially influential political 
minority ready to demand a bail-out 
for at least their part of the turkey 
deal this year. 


NEW DROUTH AID 


(Continued from page 1) 
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PASTURE 


80 and over Good to excellent 
65 to 60 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 EB Very poor 
35 to 50 Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drought 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FEED CONDITIONS* 
July 1,1954 


© /NDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO TWAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


NEG. 800-84 (7) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
July |, 1953 


65 to 80 Poor to fair 

50 to 65 GB Very poor 

35 to 50 ERD Severe drought 
Under 35 GB Eatreme drought 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


YY 
- 
PERCENT 
OF NORMAL 

80 and over Good to excellent 


@ |NDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


WEG, 49270 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 


PASTURE CONDITIONS DETERIORATE — The condition of pastures on 
July 1 averaged 78% of normal—slightly above the low July 1 condition of 
the last two years but otherwise equaling the lowest July 1 condition since 
1936, according to the U.S, Department of Agriculture’s latest crop report. 
Pasture feed deteriorated sharply during the last half of June in southern 
areas, while conditions in much of the northern part of the country were 
good to excellent on July 1. Since July 1 there has been further deterioration 
in many areas because of hot, dry weather. Pasture feed was below average 
in all major areas of the country on July 1, and continued drouth intensified 
critically short pasture feed conditions in central and southern Rocky Moun- 
tain areas. Condition of Colorado pastures July 1 averaged only 35% of 
normal. Grass feed deteriorated seriously in other areas also, as may be seen 


on the above map. 


may be among the ingredients avail- 
able is seen in the peculiar transpor- 
tation supply situation in such drouth 
states as Texas and New Mexico as 
examples. In those states hay would 
not be an appropriate drouth relief 
feed since the freight cost on deliv- 
ery would be far in excess of the 
intrinsic value or the nutritional val- 
ue of the unit. 


Nothing Final 

The foregoing is merely a skeleton 
of plans now contemplated by CSS 
officials. Nothing is final. Nothing has 
been signed, sealed or delivered. 

There is a substantial legal and 
administrative problem behind any 
future action. That problem arises 
from Section 301 of the new surplus 
disposal] bill recently passed by Con- 
gress and enacted into law over the 
President’s signature. 

This provision is broad and vague 
and leaves a wide open barn door 
to drains on CCC stocks of feed 
grains and other feed commodities 
if interpreted liberally or if the ad- 
ministration of this provision of the 
law becomes the object of politicians’ 
attention. 


Section 301 


Here is the section of the law— 
Section 301 — which establishes a 
tough administrative problem for 
CSS officials. It reads: 

“Section 301. Section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, the Corporation, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may 
deem in the public interest, shall 
make available any farm commodity 
or product thereof owned or con- 
trolled by it for use in relieving dis- 
tress (1) in any area in the US. 
declared by the President to be an 
acute distress area because of un- 
employment or other economic causes 
if the President finds that such use 
will not displace or interfere with 
norma! marketing of agricultural 
commodities, and (2) in connection 
with any major disaster determined 
by the President to warrant assist- 
ance by the federal government under 
Public Law 875, 8lst Congress, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1855). Except on 
a reimbursable basis, the Corpora- 
tion shall not bear any costs of the 
commodity to the Corporation in 
store and the handling and transpor- 
tation costs in making delivery of the 
commodity to designated areas at 
one or more central locations in each 
state.’’ 

This section poses the issue which 
may face the feed industry and one 
which puts CSS administrators on 
the hot seat unless the administra- 
tion and Secretary Benson determine 
that this section of the law means 
that drouth yelief must be admini- 
stered on a sound base and not as 
a relief measure where every Tom, 


Dick and Harry can obtain cheap 
or cut priced commodities for little 
or nothing or for free. 


Attorneys’ Interpretation 

USDA attorneys say their inter- 
pretation of this section of the law 
is that this does not mean that any 
state governor or congressman can 
come to CCC and demand that its 
supplies be syphoned off to drouth 
area feeders merely on the showing 
of drouth conditions. These attorneys 
say that whatever USDA may event- 
ually do in this drouth program, it is 
essential that a feeder must make 
a real showing of need—that his need 
must be affirmed by the county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Committee and 
supported by Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loans to obtain CCC sup- 
plies. 

The sloppy distribution to cele- 
brated livestock producers of cut- 
priced commodities is not to be toler- 
ated again under any circumstances, 
no matter whether the program is 
handled through feed industry chan- 
nels or not. 

The essence of the situation will 
be the manner of distribution of feed 
ingredients. The new management at 
CSS is driving to handle it in the 
most efficient manner, maintaining 
at all times the core of the ad- 


ministration’s program, which is pro- 
tection of free enterprise and to keep 
far away from the paternalistic atti- 
tude of previous administrations. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 


unless othefwise note 


They ate the latest quotations available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed rnar- 


kot appears on page 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Los Angeles; Demand moderate; trend 
orm; supply ample; 16% $34@35, 17% $44@ 
4 


Pertiand: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 16% suneured, f.o.b. Idaho, 


$35; 16% suneured, f.0.b, California, $38; 
dehydrated f.0.b, California, $45. 

Omaha; Demand very strong; trend 
avenger under prolonged heat wave; sup- 
yly limited; 17% dehydrated (100,000 A) 
51, suneured No, 1 fine ground $38@ 4°. 

Vhiladelphia;: dehydrated—demaha 
dull; supply fait, 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; siip- 
piy good; $46 ton carlots 156% fine grind 
puncured; $54 ton carlote 136,000 unit 

ton: Demand light; supply adequate; 
Gehydrated 17% $80@60.60,; suricured 13% 


$6 

is Worth; Demand good; supply contin- 
Wee limited Gus to dry hot weather; dehy- 
frated 100,000 17% $60 £.6.b. producing mills 
in north and west Texas, 

Huffale; Demand and supply fair; trend 
stronger, $60 sacked, Boston. 

Chicagé: Demand fair; supply ample; 
17% dehydrated with 106,000 
A guaranteed i7% with no A guar- 
antes, nOhe Offered; 16 with no A, none 
ercered ; 13% fine ground, sunctired, ho 
ations 

Minneapolis: Demand waa very good for 
meal, with offerings somewhat re- 
wtricted because of heat damage to alfalfa 
in the Southwest, Quotations; 17% deliy- 
trated, 100,000 unite Of Vitamii A duaran- 


teed, produ@ion $656@56, south- 
Western $58.50@60, granules $60.50, otled 
$61.60. 

et. Louis: Demand good for dehydrated. 


Sunqured fair; supply, dehydrated ample, 
suncured limited; dehydrated 17% 100,000 
A $57 ton, suncured No. 1 fine ground 13% 


$46.50 ton, f.0.b, Louts, 
Memphis; Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; dehydrated, 17% rotein, 


guaranteed 100,000 unite vitamin A $64, 

Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply sufficient; 13% $48, de- 
hydrated 17% 868. 

Milwaukee; Demand and supply fair; west- 
ern dehydrated, 100,000 A with guarantee 
$44: western suneured 1” 

New Orleatist Demand fair; end steady; 
eupply 19% dehydrated vitamin A 
$64@66, $61 @52, 
6 648 @50, 

Aneinnati: Demand fair? trend higher; 
wupply adequate; 17% dehydrat 100,000 
A $57,66@00.65; 13% fine suncured 

City: Hot, dry weather has caused 
« shortage of offerings and demand is very 
good; market sharply stronger; 17% dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal with 100,000 units of 
vitamin A guaranteed on arrival $62@64 
sacked, Kansas City; 156% dehydrated meal 
$45 sacked, Kansas City and 13% dehydrat- 
ed $43 sacked, Kansas City, suncured in- 
terest Improved; No. 1 % in, suncured meal 
sacked, Kansas City. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 
Omaha; Demand strong; supply limited; 
17% dehydrated 100,000 A $63@54. 
New Orteans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 17% vitamin A $66@58. 


BARLEY FEED 


Los Angeles; Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard rolled $3.14, ground 
3,14 


Portiand; Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; rolled $66, ground $464. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
pulverized $49. 

Haltimore: Demand good; supply fair; $51. 

Chieago: Demand good; supply fair; $42. 

Indianapolis: Demand light; trend steady 
to lower; supply ample; crimped barley $67, 
rolled barley $71, whole barley $67, 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
pulverized, white $63, feed $60, needles 
$1@1.08 bu 

Sen Francisco; Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $68, ground $67, 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $68 ton, whole sacked barley; 
$68.50 ton ground sacked barley; $68.50 ton 
rolled sacked barley, all ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. 

Boston; Demand and supply light; Cana- 
dian ground $48. 

New Orleans; Demand fair; trend steady 
to firm; supply light: pulverized $49@53. 

Ogden; Supply average; rolled $5¢@61; 
whole barley $61@66. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $116 ton, 
New Orleans; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $129@130 local plants. 


BLOOD MEAL 


Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $136, 

Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6.35 unit of ammonia; screened $6.25 
unit of ammonia, 

Chicago: Demand 
$140 @165. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; ‘supply 
tight; $120 ton f.0.b. local packing planta. 

Loulsville; Demand frir; trend steady; 
supply ample; $115 ton. 

New Orleans; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $129@130 local planta. 


slow; supply ample; 


Cincinnati; Demand fait; tretid steady; 


supply tight; $160. 
BONE MEAL 


Omaha: Demand good; supply ample; $80 
fen Francisco, Demand good; supply fair; 


2. 

Louisville; Demand siow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $70@75 ton 

Fort Worth: Demand good; supply limit- 


ed; best quality German production 72% 
B. P, Lo, 14% phosphorus, 31% calcium, 
$68, ex-warehouse, Houston, immediate or 


prompt. 
New Ofleatie; Demand fair: trend steady: 
ly adequate: 76% B. L. $68@69 
Weiniati; Deniafid and supply fair; trend 
steady to strotiger; $80@86 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b, Cineinnatt. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Li Atidelesi Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; $82 Gomestic. 

San Vranecised{ Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $75@80 ton 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply scarce; $70 
homiral, 


St, Paitli th five-ton lofts; $80 in small- 


er lotd. 
Indianapolis; Demand trend 
urichanged; supply ample; $79 tori 


St, Lovie: Demand good: supply adequate 


ton sacked. 


Atlanta: Demand siow; supply ample: 
$60 f.0.b. ports. 

Citieago; Demand slew; supply ample; 
$70 @ 30.7 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend easy sup 
ply fair; $80 ton sacked 

New Orleans; Dematid slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $60@61 Gulf porte 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply falr: 
$59 


San Francisco; Demand fair; supply am 


ple; $59.50 

Loulsville;: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; $50 ton. 

S0ston; Demand fair; supply ample; 


$68.76, 
St, Louis: Demand good; supply adequate; 


$44 ton bulk, $49 ton sacke 

Milwatikee: Demand and supply fair; 26% 
$49.90, 26% $46.60 

Chieago: Dematid geod; supply limited; 
24% $48.50@49.50 

Fort Worth; Demand sidw: supply suffi- 
cient; 24% $62@539 July, delivered Fert 
Worth, 

Dematid poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $64 bulk, Boston 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 


to easier; supply spotty; 24@25% $62@53 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
to higher; supply fair; $55@57. 


BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST 


Omaha: Demand and supply good; 11%¢ 
Ib. carloads, 12¢ Ib. less than carload. 

Loulsville: Demand fair, trend steady; 
supply ample; $195 ton 

Cincinnati: Carlotse 10¢ 6-ton lots 
ton lotsa 11%¢. 

Pitteburgh: Carlote 10¢ 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carilote 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

‘ew York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢; 6-ton lots 10% ¢; ton lots 

St. Lowle: Demand fair to good; supply 
limited to adequate; 10¢ Ib. In carlots; 10% 
@ii¢ tb. in ton 11@12¢ Ib. in less 


than ton lota 
Milwaukee: Demand fair to good; supply 
limited to adequate; 10@11%¢ Ib, tn carlota; 


10% @12%¢ Le.L 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
10@11%¢ Ib., in carlota; 10% @12%¢, 
ton: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
11%¢ Ib 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $10.25 cwt 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Los Angeles; Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend steady; $5.25 in 100-Ib. drums, large 
barrels $4.60. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $4. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5.36 cwt. 


Indianapolis: Demand good; trend steady: 


supply ample; 100-Ib. bag $4.40, In barrels 
$3.60. 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; $3.50@3.75 cwt. in carlots. 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $4.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $3.60 
per cwt 

Ogden; Supply normal; $4.90 100-Ib. drum. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight and tax) 
New York: Crystals $13.24, flour $9.49. 
Buffalo: Crystals $13.95, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $156.52, flour $11.77 
Boston: Crystals $14.37, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.74. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and, four $10.53 in 
carloads per ton; grits $13.03 in carloads 
per ton 
Minneapolis: Prices depend on potency of 


mix, plain calcium $10 ton in 100-Ib. bags; 
KI .6 and 26-Ib. MnSO, $16.10; KI .6 $13.70. 

Seattle; Demand steady; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $14 ton ex-warehouse, truck 
lots 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: 300 ICU, 1,500 A 18@21¢; 
300 ICU, 2,260 A 20% @24¢; 300 ICU, 3,000 
A 24@26%¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 19@21¢; 600 
ICU, 3,000 A 24@28¢. 

Bosten: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
600 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

CHARCOAL 


Los Angeles: Demand light; supply ample; 
trend steady; oak 40-Ib. bags $96 ton lots. 


San Francisco; Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50. 
Chicago; Demand quiet; supply ample: 


poultry chareoa!l $93 ton in 60-lb. multiwalis. 

Heston: Demand and supply steady; $78. 

New ¢ ms: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 40-Ib. bags oak charcoal 
$1.95; poultry in 60-lb. bags $2. 

COCO!'UT MEAI, 

Los Angeles; Demand tmproved; supply 
limited; trend stronger; cake spet $60@61, 
cake July-August $61@62, July meal $68@ 
59 


San Francisco; Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $65.60. 

Pertland; Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $55. 

Seattle; Dermand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply suffictent; imported $67.60 ex dock, 30- 
day arrfval. 

CONDENSED FiIsH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply light; 6% @6¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand good; supply 


5%¢ Ib. 
CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; $53 ton, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis; bulk basis $6 less) 


Minneapolis: Feed $60.77, meal $93.77. 
Atianta: Feed $67.92, meal $100.92. 
Hirmingham: Feed $66.18, meal $99.18. 
Moston: Feed $66.15, meal $98.15. 
Chicago: Feed $55, meal $88. 
Cleveland: Feed $62.04, meal $95.04. 
Denver: Feed $64, meal $97. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $62.60, meal $956.50. 
Indianapolis: Feed $69.50, meal $92.50. 
Kansas City: Feed $55, meal $88. 
Louisville: Feed $61.11, meal $94.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $63.88, meal $96.88. 
New York: Feed $64.69, meal $97.69. 
Nerfoik: Feed $64, meal $97. 
Philadelphia: Feed $64.23, meal $97.23. 
Pittsbergh: Feed $62.50, meal $96.60. 
St. Louis: Feed $55, meal $88. 


CORN OTL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
piy Maeht; $62.81 ton. 

Demand 
supply adeqttate;,. $64. 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles; Demafa improved; sup- 
ply Nmited; trend stronger; resale $66@67, 
local of Mexico 

Portland; Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $72. 

Omaha: Demand siow; supply good; 41% 
$74, pellets $76.50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $76.60. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $86 ton ex-dock, domestic and 
imported expeller meal 41%. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $78.50 ton. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 41% $70, Mississippi mills, 
$76 Carolina mills. 

Memphis; Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess, $68.60 sacked. New process, 41% sol- 
vent, $66, sacked. 

Indianapolis; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $78 ton. 

Boston: Demand fair; 
$82; offerings in bulk $79. 

Fort orth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited on old process, sufficient on solvent; 
carlots, central and north Texas origin, 
41% old process $69@70; solvent, 41% low 
gossypol $69@70, delivered Ft. Worth; pel- 
lets $2 additional. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend improving; 
supply good; $87.75 sacked, Boston. 

New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $76.60@76.75 
southern mills. 

Wichita; Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


fair; trend steady; 


supply improved; 


41% $78 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair: 
trend higher; $73@79. 


Kansas City: Demand good; offerings 
moderate; market strong, Memphis firm at 
$70@70.60 sacked, Memphis; Texas offer- 
ings around $68 sacked, north Texas points. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% %$78@83. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply short; $79 
hydraulic; $78@78.50 solvent. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$85 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Minneapolis: Straight A feeding ofl 12¢ 
per million; 85 D $1.12 gal.; 300 D, 760 A 
18¢ 300 D, 1,600 A 20%¢@ Ib.; 300 D, 
2,250 A 22%¢ Ib., single drum lots. 

New York: 300 ICU, 750 A 156% @17%#¢; 
300 ICU, 1,600 A 17@20¢; 300 ICU, 2,260 A 
19% @23¢; 300 ICU, 3,000 A 23@26%¢; 600 
ICU, 1,500 A 18@20¢; 600 ICU, 3,000 A 
23@27¢. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 9% @10%¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
85 D, 100 A $1.39; concentrated vitamin oils, 
300 D, 760 A 18%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 22%¢4; 
300 D, 2,260 A 26%¢. 

Seattle: Demand steady, trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢, 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢, 300 D, 750 A 17¢, all per pound, 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
600 D, 1,600 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 260 A 20¢; 
300 D. 1,600 A 17¢; 300 D, 750 A 15%¢4. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 


A feeding oi] 6,000 units per gram, 11%¢ 
per M.U.; 10,000 or more units per gram, 
10%¢ per M.U,, drum lots, drums included. 
basis Buffalo. 


ported $52 f.o.b. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


New York: Demand good: trend steady; 


supply sufficient; 1,500 ICU pr. gr. 10@ 
12%¢ Ib., ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse; 3,000 
ICU 16@18¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse. 

Kansas. City: Demand fair; offerings 


adequate; market steady; 10% @11%¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPRATE 


Portland: 

Tupelo, Mies.: $49.50. 

Coronet, Fla.: 17% $56, 14% % $48. 
Mouston: $65.5 


50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.35. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $75@77. 
Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; supply 

adequate; minimum phosphorus 20% $80 
net ton; freight equalized with closest pro- 
duction point, carlioad basis. 

Chicage: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
besis Chicago Heigats, Il; less than 26,000 
Ib. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 bb. 
or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
and Nashville, Tenn., less than 20,000 I. 
$89 net ton. 

St. Louls: Minimum phosphorus 21%, 
maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $84, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$84, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwalb 
bags. Minimum phosphorus 18%, maximum 
fluorine .01% guaranteed $75, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-lb. multiwal!l bags. 

East St. Louls: Monocalcium or dicalei- 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus $74 ton, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Adams; Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum 27.6% calcium, maximum .01% 
fivorine guaranteed $80 ton, f.o.b. Adams, 
in 100-Ib. multiwall papers. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum 27.5% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, feb. 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwall papers. 


DISTILLER’ DRIED GRAINS 
New York: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply limited; light corn grain, sacked $65; 
dried solubles $90. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
dark $75 nominal. 
San Francisce: 
ple; solubles $85. 
Louisville; Demand good; trend stronger: 


Demand fair; supply am- 


supply scarce; production cut until late 
fall, distillery prices for August to be in- 
creased $2 ton, July prices bourbon light 
Brains $§1 ton, dark $63, solubles $85 

Boston; Demand light; supply adequate; 
Canadian light $63, domestic light $63@64, 
dark $69.75. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $71 sacked, Boston. 


New Orieans: Demand siow; trend lower; 
supply limited; $63@65. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $62@66 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend steady; $43.50, paper bags, new crop 

San Francisco; Demand good; supply fair; 
$42.46, 

Milwaukee: Demand and 
plain $63.50, molasses $58.50. 

Seattle; Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $44 ton delivered, carlots. 

ton: Demand siow; supply light; im- 

New York, 
Atlanta; Demand slow; supply ample; $59 


supply fair: 


f.o.b. Florida mills. 
Baffalo:; Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $67 sacked, Boston. 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported §61@61.50; do- 
mestic $64@66. 

Cincinnati; Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $61. 

; Supply normal; $46@51. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK > 

Chicage: Demand good; supply light; 
$8.256@8.75 cwt. in cariots, 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
100 Ib. 9%¢ Ib. 
isville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9@9%¢ Ib. 

m Francisco, Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $8.26 cwt. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
@9%e Ib 

Indianapolis; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $10 cwt. 

inneapolis;: Market steady at $8@8.50. 

Milwaukee; Demand and supply good; 
9@9%¢e Ib. 

Fort Worth: Demand siow; supply suffi- 


trend steady; 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 9 


cient; local production $10 ecwt., f.0.b. Ft. 
Worth, 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
tight; $10 ewt. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend up to 
steady; supply adequate; $8.50@9 cwt. 


Wichita; Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
$9.75 cwt 

Ogden: Supply average; $8.65 100 Ib. 
bag. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Les Angeles: Demand good; supply limit- 


ed; trend firm; f.0.b. producers plant in 
southern California, orange $38 sacked, $35 
bulk; citrus $35 sacked, $32 bulk 


San Francisco; Demand good; supply fair; 
meal $51. 
Boston: Demand poor; supply light; meal 


44. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 


pulp, light on meal; pulp $30@32.50, meal 
$28.50, Fiorida mills. 
Buffalo; Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply fair; $49.90 sacked, Boston 
New Orieans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $32@34 Florida origin. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Chicago: Demand unsettled; supply fair; 
nominally $9@9.25 cwt. in carlots. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 104%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $9.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; 
fair; 


supply 
: Demand and supply fair; 
$10@ 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply good; 
$9.60@10 cwt. 
Louis 


ville: 
supply ample; 


Market stronger at 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


Ib. 


| 
f. | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| quate 00 D 4 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A | 
22¢ it 300 D. 2.260 A 26¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 
: A 2 é it 4 0 A 34¢ Ib straight 


— 


Boston: 
9% @10¢ Ib 

Buffalo; Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $11 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $9@10 cwt., 

Cincinnati; Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to stronger; 10¢. 


DRIED WHEY 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $6 
cwt. in carlots, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $6.75 fortified, $6.50 unforti- 
fled 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $6.30. 

Philadelphia; Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $6.25 

San Franciseo: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6.50 cwt 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 5% @6¢ Ib. 


Demand poor; 


supply ample; 


ae Demand light; supply ample; 
6@6%¢ Ib 
Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 


quate; carlots, standard §6, fortified $6.25 
ewt., sacked; delivered Ft. Worth, or any 
Texas point, or in ton lots f.0.b. warehouse 
Ft. Worth, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; cup- 
ply good; $5.75@6 ewt., Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.50@5.74 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.50@6. 

ansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 

straight grade $6 cwt., fortified $6.25@6.70 
cwt. 

Ogden: Supply average; $6.50 100-lb. bag. 

Minneapolis: Market steady; demand fair 
to good; $5.50@6. 


FISH MEAL 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply fair; > 
protein $125 nominally f.o.b. New Eng- 
land; 60¢ blended West Coast $131; her- 


ring meal 73% protein $2.25 nominally per 
unit of protein. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 per unit 


f.o.b. Coast, 65%, $171@173. 
Cincinnati; Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; $145@150 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 60% $138.60@140. 

Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $145 ton bulk; $147 sacked. 

Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; Angola 60% $135 f.0.b. Houston, 
prompt 

Minneapolis: East Coast origin 60% $155, 
West Coast 60% $154.50, 70% Alaskan her- 
ring $161.85. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 60% 


$165 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supply light; 60% 
$138 f.o.b. port 

Indianapolis: Demand good; trend mixed; 
supply adequate; $160@163 ton. 


Boston; Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
$130@131. 


ALFALFA 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


Elk Valley Dehydrated 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Dehydrators + Blenders 


Columbus Louisville 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $150 ton. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady; 
supply ample; herring meal $2.25 per unit 
protein ex-dock; blended fishmeal $2.20 per 
unit protein £.0.d. producing point. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; imported $2.25 per unit of protein. 

Pp : Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Vancouver $2.25, f.0.b. 
California $2.26. 

Los : Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend firm; $2.40@2.45 a unit of pro- 


tein. 
HAY 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply heavy; 
trend weak; U.S. No. 1 $26@28; No. 2 leafy 
as, No. 2 green $23@24.50, No. 2 §22 


@2 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 

Timothy and clover $38@40 as to quality. 

Seattle: Demand siow; trend stronger; 
supply good; baled alfalfa $28 ton delivered 
western Washington, truck lots, U.S. No. 2 
green, 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
timothy (old) $32@34 ton, new $27@28 ton; 
new mixed clover $25 ton, new mixed clover 
second cutting $20@22 ton, rtraw $11@12 
ton. 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply light; old hay, tomothy or timothy 
and clover mixed No, 1 $30, No, 2 $28; no 
alfalfa offered, straw, wheat or oat, $14, 
rye $15. 

Boston: Demand ta supply plentiful; 
No, 2 timothy $38@40. 

Ft. Worth; Demand slightly improved; 
supply sufficient; carlots, baled No. 1 alfal- 
fa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36, Oklahoma origin; 
prairie $28@30, Johnson grass, nominal, No. 
2 $27@29 delivered TCP. 

Buffalo: Demand weak; No. 2 timothy 
$18@19 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $26@28; straw 
$10@14. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply, limited for top quality; timothy and 
clover $35@36, baled alfalfa $34@36, prai- 
rie $24@26. 

Wichita: Demand fair; pply sufficient; 
prairie $20, alfalfa 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) §24; 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa $26; second cut- 
ting $32.50; fancy No. 1 clover and timothy 
$30; No. 1 red clover $28; bright wheat or 
oat straw $15. 

Ogden; Supply normal; $1 bale §17.22 
ton in the bern. 


HOMINY FEED 

Chicage; Demand good; supply shorter; 
$49.50@60.50. 

Seattle; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69 ton delivered, carlots, sacked, 

Louisville; Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $56.60. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$63. 


Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; $58 ton, including 
state tags and used bags; ground corn $64 
ton, sacks extra. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
"it ample; white $56, yellow $57.80. 

Demand and supply fair; 


Toftalo; Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $63.25 sacked, Boston. 
New Orleans; Demand fairly good; trend 
lower; supply ample; $58.50@569.60. 
Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady to 
stronger; supply adequate; $55.50@56. 
City: Demand fair; offerings mod- 
erate; $52@52.50 sacked, Kansas City. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Chicago; Linseed oil meal sales were only 
fair during the week ending July 14, with 
limited supplies. Prices remained generally 
firm. Quotations July 14: Solvent $69.50; 
expeller $72. 

sas City: Demand only fair; offerings 
adequate; market easy; $55.50@56 bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati; Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply old process $76.75; 
process $71. 

Wichita: slow; supply sufficient; 


34% $88. 
imneapolis: Trade was reported fair to 
good at prices unchanged from a week ago; 
jobbers and large mixers active in market. 
Quotations: 36% $656.50 for July, $67.50 
for August and $58 October-December; 34% 
$61.50; 22% flaxseed screenings oil feed $36, 
all bulk, Minneapolis. 

‘ort Worth: Demand quiet; supply ample; 


Fort Worth San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. 
Toledo Winnipeg 
Houston Los Angeles 
Galveston 


Portiané 


carlots, 36% expeller $78.40, delivered Ft. 
Worth, July shipment; pellets $2.25 pre- 
mium. 

Milwe akee: Demand and supply fair; 34% 
71, 36° $67 

Indiar apolis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply .mple; 34% $76, old process $81. 

ew Orieans; Demand slow; trend easier, 

su dequate; 32% or better $77 @78. 
a — Demand fair; supply good; $71.96 


Lemtovilte: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; new process $71. 85, old process 
$78.35. 

Seattle; Demand steady but limited; trend 
easy; supply sufficient; $82 per ton ex dock, 
California expeller production. 

Francisco; Demand and supply fair; 


$70. 

Philadelphia; Demand good; supply fair; 
36% $76.50. 

Omaha; Demand slow; supply good; 36% 
$69.50, pellets $72. 

Portland; Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $66. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
Steady; supply ample; new crop $63@64 lo- 
cal plant. 

MALT SPROUTS 

Chicago; Demand fair; supply fal; No. 
$43.560@44.60, 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 
$53; No. 2 $41. 

Cincinnati; Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No, 1 $48@60. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply limited; 
No. 1 bulk $37.50@38 ton, No. 1 sacked $43 
ton, No. 2 sacked $35.60@36 ton, 

Milwaukee; Demand good; supply scarce; 
$45 odd weights, $42 even weights. 


MEAT SCRAPS 

Chicago; Demand slow; supply ample; 
50% protein $115@120; 65% $128. 

Los Angeles; Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; $2.55 a unit of protein. 

Portland; Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; §2,26. 

Omaha; Demand fair; supply ample; $120. 

San Francisco; Demand strong; supply 
fair; $2.40 per unit of protetn. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $130 ton ex-warehouse, 
truck lots 50% protein. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $120 ton. 

ton; Demand and supply fair; $1.90 
per protein unit; converted 60% $107.50. 

Fort Worth; Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; meat and bone, 60% $110@112 

Buffalo; Demand good; trend steady to 
firm; supply fair; 60% meat scraps, $110 ton 
bulk; $112.50 sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; 60% $125@130 local planta. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ineuffi- 
cient; 50% $125, f.o.b. plant; 65%, no quo- 
tations, no offerings. 

Cincinnati; Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to stronger; 50% $122 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati. 

Kensas City: Demand fair to good; offer- 
ings adequate; trend slightly lower; $120@ 
125 sacked, Kansas City, for 50% meat and 
bone scraps 

St. Paul: Prices off $5 ton to $1350 for 
50% meat and bone scraps. 

Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
50% $111 ton, bulk, $115 in paper bags, $116 
in burlap bags. 

Milwaukee, Demand light; supply fair; 
59% $117.50, 

MILLET 

St. Louis; Demand fair; supply limited; 
recleaned Early Fortune $3.75 cwt, sacked; 
recleaned White Proso $56.10 ewt, sacked 
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MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Local bran prices are N 
although they did not follow the full 
vance in the Southwest; demand siow to 
fair; quotations; Bran $40@41.60, standard 
midds, $42, flour midds, $60, red dog $64. 

Kansas City: Prospects of a new drouth 
and hot weather have increased the de- 
mand for milifeed, particularly for bran; 
offerings fairly adequate; trend slightly 
atronger; bran $40@40.60 sacked, Kansas 
City; shorts $43@43.50 sacked, Kansas City. 

0 : Demand fair; supply good; bran 
$37.40, shorts $42.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand improved because 
extreme hot weather damaging pastures; 
supply moderate; Carlots, prompt, wheat 
bran $47@48, gray shorts $60@51 delivered 
TCP, a shade higher compared with a week 
previous, 

Wichita: Demand improved for bran, fair 
for ‘ehorts; supply about offsets demand; 
basis Kansas City July 13: Bran $38.50@ 39, 
shorts $42.256@42.75. Bran advanced $1.50 
ton and shorts §$75¢ ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Chicago; Milifeed sales were reported 
good during the week July Sup- 
plies were adequate on standard middiings 
and flour middlings, but had tightened up 
considerably on bran and red dog. Sales 
were all for nearby. Quotations July 14: 
Bran $43@43.60, standard midds. $45.60 
46, flour midds, $63@63.60, red dog $68 
68,50, 

St, Louis; Offerings rather light; de- 
mand good; bran $43.50@44, shorts $47.256@ 
47.76, St. Louis switching limits 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; pure 
bran $45 @46.60, standard midds, $46@46.60. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $47.90, mixed feed $60.60, 
shorta $52.15, midds, $61.85, 

Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; bran $47.60, midds. 
$59 60@51.60. 

Indianapolis; Demand and supply fair; 
trend downward; winter wheat bran $50, 
standard midds, $63, mixed feed $54, gray 
shorts $54.40, 

Buffalo; Prices moved up early in the 
week but increased running time at a ma- 
jor mill may cause a slight weakening. 
Middlings were stronger than bran, Hot 
weather in the west has given the local 
market a bullish tinge, Quotations July 14: 
Bran $45.60@46.26, standard midds, $49@ 
$49.25, four midds, $66@57, red dog $68@69. 

Boston; Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; bran $61.60, midds, $65. 

jew York; Trend moderately strong, with 
supplies ample; bran $63, standard midds. 
56 

Philadelphia; Demand s«potty; supply 
ample; bran $61.60, standard midds. 656, 
red dog $66, 

New Orleans: Demand limited; trend low- 
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er, supply ample; Bran $47@47.60; shorts 
$61.60@62. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran $46, gray shorts $49, 
standard midds. $48. 

Seattle: Demand fair, trend easy; supply 
good; $48 ton delivered common transit 
points 

Portiand; Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $48. 

<® Angeles; Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; milirun Utah-Idaho billing 
$64.50@67, Montana billing $64.560@567; red 
bran transcontinental billing $64.60@67. 

San Francisco; Demand and supply fair; 
$66.50, red bran $5656.60. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and Ida- 
he: Red bran and millrun $48, midds, $53 


To Denver: Red bran and milirun $65, 
midds. $60. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $66.60; midds. $60.60, f.0.b. San 


Francisco and Les Angeles. 
MINERAL FEED 


Sioux Olty: 60-Ib. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; $85 
sacked, $96 blocks. 

Sen Francisco: Demand supply 
good: all-purpose with todine $79. 

Meattle; Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $64 ton ex-ware- 
house for high phosphorus mixtures; $38 
ton ex-warehouse for competitive branda 

Wichita: Demand moderate; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose with todine, 60-1b. blocks 
$91.50, 100-1b. bags $86, f.0.b, plant. 

Indianapolis; Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply sufficient; mineral feed with 
fodine $51, in 6-ton lots $49, in 10-ton lots 
$48, fo.b. Indianapolis. 


MOLASSES 

Indianapolis: Demand dull and inactive; 
trend unchanged; supply plentiful; 60-gal. 
drum $16.25; bulk, 60 gal. $13.26, ton $29, 
barrels extra. 

Memphis; Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; blackstrap 10¢ gal., 
ear, New Orleans, 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand fair; 
supple ample; trend steady; $11, Florida 
mille 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
blackstrap 10%¢, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $19 ton, f.0.b, tank cars, 
Los Angeles harbor; $19.26 ton, f.0.b. trucks, 
Los Angeles harbor. 

Portland; Demand good; trend unchanged; 


lower; 
tank 


supply ample: $19. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19 ton, ears Richmond, Cal. 
Seattle; Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $19 ton Seattle, tank carlota. 
Minneapolis: Market stronger on Gulf of- 


' WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FoR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Contact :— 
L.A. “ROY” FRANCIS 
34 W. California Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 
Phone: LA 7375 
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L. “ROBBIE” ROBERTSON. 
0. Bex 601 Binghamton, N. Y. 
Phone: Binghamton 27152 


Triple Tested fer Hy 
GUARANTEED Potencies 


ferings, now 10%¢ gal., f.0.b. New Or- 
leans; $19 ton, West Coast. 
Leuleville: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal 
ports. 
Boston: 


trend steady; 
tank car lots, Gulf 


Dernmand seasonally slow; supply 


adequate; 12¢ gal. in tank cars 
Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
blackstrap, July through August 11¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston; cariots, delivered Ft. Worth 
$28.60; by truck $26.43 seller's market 
price on date of shipment; maximum 11¢, 
July through September 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 


steady; 12¢ gal f.o.b. Albany. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: 10%¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.o.b. New Orleans 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
easier; supply adequate; 10@10%¢ gal 
Orleans 
Kaneas City: Trend slightly stronger; de 


trend steady to 
New 


mand fair; 190%¢ now for immediate and 
July with only a few occasional resale 
cars at less; basis gal., New Orleanr 
NIACIN 
New York: $9 kilo 


OAT PRODTOTS 
Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
white oats $67.50 


supply ample; pulverized 
Portiand: Demand good: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $85, ground $83, 


cleaned $85 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 


except light on Canadian oat feed; pul- 
verized white oats $54.50; domestic oatfeed 
$19.60, Canadian $24 nominal 

Louisville Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; reground $16.85 rolled oats 
$99.35, feeding oatmeal $89.35, pulverized 
white oats $61, crimped white oats $70.35 

Boston: Demand siow: supply fair; do- 


meatic white pulverized $55.50, reground oat 

feed $21.25 
New Orleans: 

er: supply ample; 


trend high- 
oats 


Demand good; 
pulverized white 


$55@68. oats $53, mixed feed oats $61, mill 
oats $49. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady to easy: reground oats $15@ 
$15.60, pulverized white oats $52@53, rolled 
oats $98@100 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
reground oatfeed $11; fine ground feeding 
oatmeal $80@81; feeding rolled oats $96.25 


97. 
Minneapolis: Market somewhat easier, 


with demand fair Quotations: Poultry 
rolled oats $90@93, standard pulverized 
$48.60, feeding oat meal $81@83, steamed 
crimped oats $62, reground oat feed $12.50 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
pulverized. white $47.50, feed $45.50; re- 
ground oats, 3% $12, 5% $14. 

Memphis; Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 3%% protein, reground 
oatfeed $16.60. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 


reground oat feed $12 in 100-lb. burlap 
bags; pulverized white oats $51 ton, choice 


2. 
Indianapolis; Demand slow; trend weak; 
mixed oats $48, 


supply ample; pulverized 
pulverized white oats $55, crimped white 
oats $72, rolled white oats $100, recleaned 


No. 2 white oats $1.05 bu., sacks extra. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Los Angeles; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.06, eastern $25. 
Portiand: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; western $29, eastern $34, 
granite grits $24, crystal grits $24. 
San Francisco; Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; local $13, eastern $24. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $19.39 ton 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; pa- 
per $21.44. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply ample; $13@14 local. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 45% $88@90 southern mills, 

Eeiwanhes: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $63; 46% $85. 

Atlanta: Demand good, trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 45% %84 Georgia mills. 

PEAT MOSS 

Chicago: Demand good; 
$3.30@3.46 standard bale 

New York: Demand heavy; 
changed; supply very limited; 
$3.20@3.35, 77¢ 


supply ample; 


trend un- 
Canadian 
imported $2.77@2.87. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend steady; German, ex-dock §3.10 in 
1,000 bales, $3.15 in 100 bales, 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$2.66@2.75 f.0.b. plier 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.15 bale 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
carlots $2.66@2.75 bale, l.c.l. $2.86@3.10 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply Nimited; $3.30@3.45 160-lb. bales 
German moss. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

St. Louls: Demand fair to good; supply 
ample; 100% pure potassium todide, U.8.P., 
260-Ib. average in drume $2.15, 200-Ib. lots 
in fiber drums $2.17, 25-lb. lota in fiber 
drums $2.20, 26-Ib. lots in bottles $2.29; 


90% potassium iodide calcium stearate mix- 
ture, 226-lb, lots in leverpak drums $2.06, 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
MILLER ALFALFA CO. 


Main Office: DEFIANCE, OHIO, Phone 229!0—51!2!! 
Plants at DEFIANCE, OHIO -{ | BEARDSTOWN, ILL. SEELEY, CALIF. 


Goed Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


TH EAST 


Eldon C. Hurley 


BURROWS REPRESENTATIVE — 
The Burrows Equipment Co., Evans- 
ton, iL, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Eldon C. Hurley as field 
representative in Iowa. His appoint- 
ment is part of a company sales or- 
ganization expansion program, offi- 
cilals explained. The Burrows com- 
pany manufactures and distributes 
grain testing and handling equipment. 
Before joining Burrows, Mr. Hurley 
was in the grain business in Iowa for 
11 years. He is a World War II 
veteran. Mr. Hurley and his family 
reside at Hornick, Iowa. 


200-1b. fiber drums $2.06, 100-lb, fiber drums 
$2.08, 25-Ib. drums $2.11. 

New York: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply ample; 200-Ib. lots §2,15, 100-Ib. 
lots $2.17, 26-Ib. lots $2.20; potassium 
iodide chalk mixture, 260-Ib. lots $2.06, 
100-ib. lots $2.08, 25-Ib, lots $2.11. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Demand good; trend steady; 

supply ample; feed grade (in feed sup- 

plements) 6¢ per gm., freight allowed. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles; Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; hulls $15.60, f.0.b, San Fran- 
cisco. 

New Orleans: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply limited; $41@42 Louisiana milis on 
bran, no quotes on hulls. 

Fort Worth: Demand 


New York: 


slow; supply very 


scarce; nominal rice bran $35@36, f.o.b. 
south Texas rice mills, hulle $3@4 f.0.b. 
mille. 


San Franciseo: Demand good; supply fair; 
bran $54, polish $64. 

Atlanta; Demand slow; 
bran $30, Louisiana mills. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lewer; sup- 
ply ample; bran $39.60, sacked, f.o0.b. Mem- 
phis. 


supply ample; 


SCREENINGS 

Buying for forward deliv- 
ery has picked up, and with supplies of 
Canadian material short, prices moved up 
on all types. Quotations: Country run $20@ 
26, lights $10@16, mediums $15@25, heav- 
fes $256@36; Canadian $17, bulk, Duluth; 
Canadian ground $28 sacked, Minneapolis; 
flax screenings $22 

Chicago; Demand and supply fair; ground 
grain screenings $30; Canadian refuse, bulk, 


Minneapolis: 


21.60, 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $30 sacked, New York; $24 bulk 
New York. 

New Orleans; Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 3/64 in. grind $41.25. 

Cincinnati; Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Canadian $27.50; barley $27, both 
bulk delivered. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago: $22, carlots 
Kansas City: $21.50@22, carlots. 
St. Louis: $21.10@21.50, carlots. 
Des Moines: $22.25@22.50, carlots. 
Philadelphia: $21.256@21.60, carlots. 
Minneapolis; $23.75, carlots. 


SORGHUMS 


Los Angeles: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; trend strong; No. 2 milo bulk $3.15@ 
3.20 ecwt., delivered CCP. 

Fort Worth: Demand good; supply tem- 
porarily rather scarce; south Texas crop 
movement about over and central Texas 
just starting. Carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow 
milo $2.68@2.765 delivered TCP. 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply 
trend higher; $3.28@3.30. 


fair; 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Angeles: Demand limited; supply am- 
ple; trend strong; $123.57, delivered CCP. 

Vortiand: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; spot $86. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 44% 
$105.50, 41% $106.50, pellets $109. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply ample; 
$88.50 f.0.b. Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $115.67. 

Seattle: Demand fair, trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $122.50 ton delivered carlots, 
sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $107.31 @108.31. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; $87 
f.o.b. Decatur. 

Fort Worth: 
scarce: carilots 
Fort Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand spotty; trend high- 
er; supply ample; 44% $97@102.50 south- 
ern mills. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
44% $107 f.0.b. Wichita. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $94 bulk Decatur 

Kansas City: Demand good; offerings fair; 
trend stronger although there has been a 
slight setback in the past day; $91.50@92 
bulk, Decatur, for Kansas City, and west, 
$93 bulk, Decatur, unrestricted. 


trend strong; 


Demand improved; 
44% $114@116 


supply 
delivered 


Ogden: Supply average; $110@115. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; prime 44 solvent $102 sacked, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Decatur: Demand and supply fair; 41% 
$98@99 bulk, unrestricted; 44% %$95@96. 


Chicago: Soybean oil meal sales were re- 
ported fair in the central states during the 
week ending July 14. Supplies were very 


limited, and all demand was for nearby 
delivery. The market continued to have a 
firm undertone. Quotations July 14: 41% 
protein, unrestricted $108.50@109.50; 14 

$195.50 @106.50. 

Minneapolis: Prices strengthened along 
with beans, with trade fair; 44% $90, bulk, 
Decatur. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
41% $105; 44% $104 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend steady; 


supply ample; 44% $97 bulk Tennessee mills. 
Indianapolis: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 44% $102 ton. 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
large black and gray $16 cwt.; medium 
black and gray $14 cwt.; small black 
$8 cwt. 
SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply ade 


quate; trend steady; reground $95 local 
Piants, 

TANKAGE 
oan Paul: Market steady; 60% digester 
125. 
Chicago; Demand slow; supply ample; 
60% protein $115@120. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings ade- 
quate; market somewhat easier; $118@120 
sacked, Kansas City, for 60% digester tank- 


age. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; 60% digester $125. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
client; 60% $125, f.0.b. plant. 
New Orleans; Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% $117@120. 
Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 60% digester $114@116. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply normal, $120 ton. 
Omaha; Demand fair; supply ample: 
$122.50, 


Los Angeles: Demand good; supply limit- 
ed; trend firm; $2.40 a unit of protein. 


Milwaukee: Demand light; supply fair: 
60% $115. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample: 


60 $111 ton, $116 in paper, $116 in burlap. 


WHEAT GERM 
Chicago: Market steady at $74. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; $74@75. 


Waterman, Ill., Feed Mill 
Stages Grand Opening 


WATERMAN, ILL. — The grand 
opening of the Howard Kauffman 
Feed Mill,, July 16-17 was attended 
by large crowds who enjoyed free 
programs and lunches during the 
two-day event. The mill's celebration 
was coupled with a civic celebration. 

The plant offered free tours of the 
plant, lunch, beverages, souvenirs, 
door prizes and a WLS barn dance 
unit entertained. 

The plant, which is owned by How- 
ard Kauffman and managed by Carl 
Rylander, offers facilities for grain 
storage, bulk feed handling, feed 
warehousing, grinding and mixing, 
molasses mixing, oat hulling and roll- 
ing, corn cracking and shelling, cob 
crushing, feed manufacturing and 
farm feed and livestock service. 


Millfeed Production Shows Decline 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending July 10, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal Mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8st. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; 


-——Bouthwest*—. -——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production 


6-8 20,898 32,416 10.493 
Prev. week ....222,466 $12,017 
Two wks, ago 23,777 12,300 
22,766 35,993 12,420 
1962 23,068 41,372 13,588 
1951 43,697 12,864 
19650 22,687 26,814 12,848 


*Principal milis. 
tRevised. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
-—Buffalot— -~Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


15,245 8,360 13,524 40,251 61,185 
$9,660 $44,143 
9,478 45,535 
20,076 9,164 14,888 44,350 70,957 
22,169 8,506 16,938 5,162 80,470 
22,790 8,577 18,131 44,371 84,618 
14,938 9,554 11,473 45,089 53,225 


**74% of total capacity. fAll mills. 
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FTC Will Not 
Name Duff in 
Pillsbury Suit 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has refused to 
name Duff Baking Mix Corp., Newark, 
N.J., as a party respondent to the 
complaint in which Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is charged with 
violation of the antimerger section 
of the Clayton Act. 

It amended the complaint, how- 
ever, to include factual allegations 
relating to the sale to Duff by Pills- 
bury of a portion of the assets form- 
erly acquired by Pillsbury from Amer- 
ican Home Foods, Inc. And, in a spe- 
cial concurring opinion by commis- 
sioner Albert A. Carretta, it made 
clear that if it is found that Pills- 
bury’s acquisition of the assets of two 
of its competitors violated Section 7 
of the Clayton Act, an order of di- 
vestiture may cover the assets in 
question whether they are in the 
possession of Pillsbury or Duff. 

The opinion says: “The circum- 
stances that a transfer of the assets 
in question has occurred during the 
course of these proceedings does not 
now appear to render most the issues 
currently in the course of trial and 
should not frustrate the legislative 
intent expressed in the amended stat- 
ute under which this proceeding was 
instituted. Upon final determination 
of this matter upon its merits, should 
the greater weight of the evidence 
show that the acquisitions by re- 
spondent Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are or 
have been in violation of Section 7 
of the act, such relief should be di- 
rected as may be necessary to restore 
competition as contemplated by the 
Act, including divestiture of all 
stocks, assets, or other interest se- 
cured by respondent from Ballard 
and American, whether such assets 
be then in the possession of the re- 
spondent or of its successors in in- 
terest or assigns, including Duff Bak- 
ing Mix Corp.” 

The commission was unanimous in 
holding that Duff “should not be 


joined as a party respondent, but that 
a recitation in the complaint of the 
relevant facts pertaining to Pills- 
bury’s transfer of the assets acquired 
by it from American Home Foods, 
Inc., would be of material value in 
the trial and disposition of the issues 
involved in this case.” 


FEED EFFICIENCY UP 35-45% 

Advances in chicken breeding, 
management practices and—most im- 
portant—nutrition, have drastically 
lowered the amount of feed needed 
to produce a dozen eggs. Twenty-five 
years ago it took 7% to 9%° lb. of 
feed for each dozen eggs. Today, how- 
ever, poultrymen get a dozen eggs 
for each 5% to 7% lb. of feed. This 
represents an increase in feed effi- 
ciency of 35 to 45%. 


FARM COSTS STEADY 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Farm 
costs are not going down much, warn 
Michigan State College economists. 


LEDERLE GIFT — Robert F. Loree 
right, president, American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, is shown receiving an 
oil painting of the “Guernsey Twins” 
from K. R. Von Fritzinger, Boston 
regional manager of Lederle Labora- 
tories Division, American Cyanamid 
Co. The picture, by Robert Cameron 
—one of the country’s foremost live- 
stock artists, was commissioned by 
Lederle and presented at a recent 
convention of the A.G.C.C, at the 
Somerset Hotel, Boston. It will be 
hung in the club’s headquarters at 
Peterborough, N.H. 


Number of Young Chickens 
On Farms July 1 Up 3% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chicks and young chickens of this 
year’s hatching on farms July 1 was 
an estimated 471,063,000, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture says in 
its latest crop report. This total is 
3% greater than the number on 
farms a year earlier. 

Young chicken holdings were up 
7% in the north Atlantic region and 
in the West, and they were up 6% 
in the south central states. Holdings 
in the north central and south At- 
lantic states were about the same 
as last year. 

Farmers’ purchases of chicks for 
flock replacement showed a consid- 
erable increase at the start of this 
year over a year earlier. Later, how- 
ever, demand for chicks slowed down 
as egg prices dropped to low levels. 

On the basis of hatchery produc- 
tion reports for this year, fhe num- 
ber of young chickens on farms July 
1 would be greater than is indicated 
in the crop report. However, as 
USDA has pointed out before, the 
number of flock replacement chicks 


destroyed was greater than last year. 

Meanwhile, USDA also reported 
that the number of hens and pullets 
of laying age on farms July 1 in the 
U.S. was 306,452,000. This compares 
with a total of 296,634,000 on July 1 
in 1953. 

The average of the nation’s farm 
flock in June was 313,495,000, or 3% 
more than a year earlier but below 
average, USDA reported. Numbers of 
layers were above last year in all 
regions of the country except the 
south Atlantic states, where they 
were about the same. 

The decrease in layers from June 
1 to July 1 was about 4%, compared 
with 4% last year and the average 
of 6%. But culling of hens has been 
heavy due to lower egg prices. 

Farm flocks laid 5,251 million eggs 
in June—4% more than in June last 
year. Egg production was above last 
year in all regions of the country. 
The rate of egg production in June 
was 16.8 eggs per layer, compared 
with 16.6 in June last year and the 
1943-52 average of 15.9. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Chicks and Young Chickens on 
Farms, July 1 


North North W. North South 


Year— Atiantic Central 


Hens and Pulletse of Laying Age on Farms, July 1 (000's omitted) 


43,884 
64,716 
68,024 


60,562 
68,609 
60,052 


1943-652 (average) ...... 


Chicks and Young Chickens on Farms, July 1 (000's omitted) 
117,624 
102,296 
102,046 


73,077 
76,170 
$1,379 


1943-62 (average) 
3 


South 
Central Atlantic Central Western U. 8. 
$9,187 30,238 69,633 29.786 313,291 
76,149 29,768 48,664 29,748 296,634 
77,664 20,601 49,320 31,891 306,452 
174,439 64,945 96.647 39.868 656,589 
132,556 44,393 66,228 37,796 459,437 
132,898 44,242 . 69,901 40,697 471,063 


L. O. Kindstrom 
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W. P. Schmoll 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL FIRM FORMED —L. O. Kindstrom and W. P. 
Schmoll have purchased the interests of L. H, Patten in the former Patten- 
Kindstrom Co., Minneapolis, and will continue the business under the name 
of the Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. Mr. Kindstrom and Mr. Patten established 
the original company in 1951, and Mr. Schmoll has been office manager and 
a sales assistant since that time. The company represents a number of feed 
ingredient suppliers and also conducts a general brokerage business, It 
represents Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Holland, Mich.; Olinton (Iowa) 
Foods, Inc.; Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa; Limestone Products 
Corporation of America, Newton, N.J.; Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago; Rural 
Dehydrators, Bird Island, Minn.; Shea @hemical Corp., Baltimore, and Speci- 
fide, Inc., Indianapolis, Mr. Kindstrom formerly was associated with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., for 15 years in formula feed and millfeed sales, and also served 
as sales manager for Wayne Fish & Co. for three years. Mr. Schmoll was 
with Wayne Fish & Co. before joining Patten-Kindstrom. Mr. Patten has not 
as yet announced his plans for the future. The new partnership maintains 
the same offices as the firm it succeeds at 418 Flour Exchange Building and 


the same phone number, LI 0615. 


Corn Support 
Total Soars 


WASHINGTON — Farmers put 
469,019,054 bushels of 1953-crop corn 
under price support loans and pur- 
chase agreements through June 15, 
1954, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This is an increase of 
62 million bushels over the May 15 
total and compares with the total of 
415,474,853 bushels of 1952-crop corn 
put under price support through June 
15, 1953. 

Of the total put under price sup- 
port this year, 364,884,168 bushels 
are under farm-stored loans, 3,284,- 
370 bushels are under warehouse- 
stored loans, and 100,850,516 bushels 
are under purchase agreements. Of 
the total of 368 million bushels put 
under farm and warehouse-stored 
loans, about 10 million bushels have 
been either redeemed or delivered, 
leaving about 358 million bushels still 
under loan as of June 15. The total 
reported today includes the June 15 
figure for all but eight of the smaller 
corn-producing states. The May 15 
weports are used for these latter 
states. 

Iowa farmers have put 160,151,242 
bushels corn under price support to 
lead all other states. Other leading 
states in quantities of 1953-crop corn 
under support are Illinois with 92,- 
185,878 bu., Minnesota with 62,858,- 
303 bu., Nebraska with 48,581,823 
bu. and South Dakota with 36,247,260 
bu 


Price support on 1953-crop corn 
was available through May 31. Loans 
on.1953-crop corn mature in most 
states on July 31. However, farmers 
can reseal corn under 1953 farm stor- 
age loans and extend the loan for 
another year. Conversion of purchase 
agreements into farm storage loans 
for the extended period is also yr 


mitted. Farmers will have until the 
later part of September to decide on 
resealing 1953-crop corn. Resealing 
was also permitted on 1953-crop 
wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghums, 
rye and flaxseed under farm-stored 
loan. Farmers will earn storage pay- 
ments during the period of reseal 
for all seven commodities, 


Georgia Conference 

ATLANTA—The 1955 dates of the 
Georgia feed and poultry conference 
have been set for June 19-21 in the 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, it has 
been announced by Will L. Kinard, 
secretary of the Georgia Feed Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


SPECIALIZED DIETS... 


» only by VITALITY 


FILL THE NEEDS OF EVERY CLASS 
OF DOG OWNER 


SELL THE BIG USERS— 
Hunters, Field Trial Men, Breed- 
ers and Kennel Owners, 
TOP QUALITY GUARANTEED 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


GET THE COMPLETE 
VITALITY 
DEALER PLAN 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 
2020 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILL 


FEED GRAINS for 


MULLIN & DILLON COMPANY 
Main Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


the FEED TRADE 
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$1,000 CHECK — Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst, chairman of the nutrition 


council of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., (right), is shown pre- 
senting his group’s check for $1,000 to Dr, ©, F. Huffman, Michigan State 
College, while Dr. T. W. Gullickson, University of Minnesota, looks on. 
Dr. Huffman was selected by the awards committee of the American Dairy 
Science Assn., of which Dr. Gullickson is chairman, for his outstanding 
contributions to dairy nutrition research, The presentation was made during 
the ADSA’s 49th annual meeting at Pennsylvania State College June 22-25. 
Dr. Huffman was the 49th recipient of the AFMA nutrition research awards 
which have been made since 1948. Two more $1,000 awards will be made this 
year to scientists selected by the Poultry Science Assn. and by the American 


Society of Animal Production. 


USDA Crop Report July 1 


(See story on page 14.) 


r~Yield Per Acre (bu,)— -—~Acreage (in thousands) 


Indicated Har- 

July 1, vested 

Crop— 1963 1054 1953 
Corn, all, bu. ....39.6 41.3 80,279 
Wheat, all, bu,. 17.3 18.4 67,608 
Winter, bu. . 18.8 19.9 46,681 

All epr’g, bu. 13.9 14.7 20,927 
Durum, bu. . 1.0 11.9 1,865 
Oth, ep’g, bu, 14.6 16,0 19,062 
Oats, bu. ..+s-- 30.9 36.8 39,368 
Barley, bu. .... 28.3 28.9 8,634 
Ry@, BU. 13.0 13.6 1,382 
Fiaxseed, bu, .. 84 9.1 4,380 
Soybeans*, bu. .. eee 16,086 
Soyb'ne for beans... ee 14,366 


*Grown alone for all purposes. 


Total Production 


(in thousands of bu.) 
For 1954 Indicated 
harvest percent July 1, 
1964 of 1963 1963 1964 
80,164 100.0 3,176,616 3.311.493 
63,726 79.6 1,168,536 998,321 
38,090 81,6 877,511 768,440 
16,636 74,7 201,026 229,881 
1,564 83.9 12,967 18,664 
14,072 73,8 278,058 211,227 
41,980 106.7 1,216,416 1,544,674 
12,886 151.0 241,015 372,619 
1,706 123.4 17,098 23,102 
5,607 126.7 36,813 60,369 


Pacific Molasses Co. 
Observes 25th Year, 
Steady Progress Noted 


SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Molas- 
ses Co., with headquarters at 215 
Market St., San Francisco, this 
month is celebrating the completion 
of its 25th year of service. Organized 
in 1929 with an office in San Fran- 
cisco and a limited West Coast dis- 
tribution organization, the company 
is now nationwide in scope and has 
offices at San Francisco, New York 
City and New Orleans, with 13 dis- 


RRADIATED ORY YEAST 


COLLOFO 


tribution terminals located at stra- 
tegic ports of entry on the West, 
Gulf and eastern coasts. 

Pacific Molasses Co. commenced its 
operations in 1929 by distributing 
cane feed molasses received from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the feed manu- 
facturers and feeders in the Far West 
from limited port facilities at Los 
Angeles harbor and San Francisco 
bay. While Hawaii is still the prin- 
cipal source of supplies for the West 
Coast, the firm imports products 
from the West Indies, Central and 
South America and the Far East. 
Originally distribution was limited 
to deliveries in tank cars and drums, 
but today the company is supplying 
deliveries in barges, tank cars, tank 
trucks and drums. Pacific was an 
early user of tank trucks for molasses 
deliveries, placing its first tank truck 
in operation 20 years ago. Presently 
it owns and operates a large fleet of 
specially designed tank trucks in 34 
states. 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 


Raw Materials to the Feed Industry 


1527 Candler Bidg. 
Adanta 3, Georgia 


SOFT PHOSPHATE with 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Natural phosphorus for Animals and Poultry feeding 


KEES & COMPAN 


327 South La Salle 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


st. Phone: 
HARRISON 7-1528 


Your Feed Requirements 


C. J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


Produce Exchange 


«MPORTED BRAN AND 
MIDDLINGS 
ORIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


NEW YORK - 
MALT SPROUTS 


Cottonseed Meal 
Distillers’ Grains 


' Chickens Cause Most 


Swine Tuberculosis 


URBANA, ILL.—Poultry are the 
main offenders when it comes to 
spreading tuberculosis to hogs on 
Illinois farms. 

G. T. Woods, extension veterinarian 
at the University of Illinois, says 90% 
of the cases of swine tuberculosis 
result when hogs are in contact with 
infected poultry. Other infections 
come from cattle and humans. 

In 1953, nearly 10,000 hogs were 
condemmed at-slaughter houses by 
federal meat inspectors because of 
this disease. An estimated 36% of 
the swine herds and 14% of the 
pigs in Illinois have tuberculosis. 
Most cases of the disease are pick- 
ed up from poultry flocks mixed with 
young and old birds. 

The chances of hogs getting the 
disease are reduced when an all-pul- 
let flock, is raised or if old hens 
are kept out of hog lots and pastures 
this summer. 

There is no treatment for swine 
tuberculosis. As the hogs often don’t 
show any symptons of the disease, 
the only way to tell if hogs have 
tuberculosis is to have a veterinarian 
give them a tuberculin test. Infect- 
ed hogs should be slaughtered to 
keep the disease from spreading. 


Murphy Products Adds 
Public Relations Man 


BURLINGTON, WIS. — Murphy 
Products Co. recently announced the 
addition of Jack Schlick to its newly 
established public relations depart- 
ment. 

In addition to handling the com- 
pany’s public relations and publicity 
work, Mr. Schlick will be assistant 
to Tom Burchard, Murphy's adver- 
tising manager, 

Mr. Schlick is a spring graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin's col- 
lege of agriculture where he re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in agricultural 
journalism. While there he was a 
member of the university’s agricul- 
tural news service. 

Murphy Products Co. established 
its public relations department last 
spring. 


NEW FEED PLANT 
ROSEMOUNT, MINN.—Work is 
progressing on the new feed plant 
being constructed here by the Leo J. 
Fluegel Elevator. The plant will con- 
tain an office, warehouse, feed mill 
and mixing facilities. 


Markets 


(Continued from page 2) 


carryovers of old process cottonsted 
meal. 


Central States 


A general pick-up in demand was 
noted for formula feeds in the central 
states during the week ending July 
14. Most mills were of the opinion 
that business would continue reason- 
ably fair during July and August. 

Poultry feed sales were going along 
at a fair pace despite low returns on 
eggs and broilers. Turkey feed volume 
continued to increase with the size 
of the birds. Dairy feed sales were 
slow during the period; however, it 
was felt with more pastures drying 
up, some impetus to sales might be 
expected during the coming weeks. 

Mills reported a two- to four-day 
backlog on orders. Prices were some- 
what lower for the week, but it was 
expected if the soybean meal market 
continued firm, slightly higher prices 
would be in order. 


Northeast 


Demand for formula feed was good 
this week. The feature of the market 
was the pickup in dairy feeds. Pas- 


Olé Process Of1 Meal | tures in this area ane beginning to 


fade, and farmers are showing in- 
terest in formula feed. 

Poultry starting feeds are begin- 
ning to slip, but broiler and other 
growing feeds have taken up the 
slack and sales are good. 

Government feed wheat is being 
used in this area, mostly to replace 
corn, and this has caused a slight 
weakening in prices of some feeds. 
Soybean oi] meal moved up $3 a ton 
and cottonsed oil meal advanced $2. 
Meat scraps were practically un- 
changed but tankage was slightly 
weaker. Dehydrated alfalfa was up 
$2 a ton, but gluten feeds and dis- 
tillers’ grains were unchanged. Fish 
meal moved up $1@2 a ton. Hominy 
feed was about steady. 

Oats are being offered locally, and 
this has reduced prices from the 
West. The corn crop is disappointing 
so far. The cool weather in June 
and the first part of July held the 
crop back, and it will take some hot, 
dry weather to put it into shape. 

Millfeeds were a little stronger 
early in the week, with middlings 
stronger than bran. Hot weather in 
the West has given the millfeed 
market a bullish tinge. The East has 
not had high temperatures, but the 
market here has tended to follow 
along. Canadian mills are still un- 
derselling Buffalo mills, and sales 
from this area to the New England 
market have dried up. 

Formula feed mill running time 
averaged about 40 hours this week. 


Ohio Valley 


Some improvement was noted this 
week in sales of formula feeds in 
the Ohio Valley, with demand for 
hog feeds considerably greater than 
in recent weeks. Turkey feeds con- 
tinue to lead in sales, with broiler 
feeds also holding up well. Demands 
for egg mashes and chick starters 
eased off considerably. 

With temperatures continuing 
steadily in the high 90’s this week, 
and with virtually no rainfall during 
the last seven days, the prospect of 
a drouth situation daily becomes more 
apparent. Total precipitation in this 
area for the first six months of this 
year averaged nearly three inches 
under normal, making it necessary 
for many hundreds of farniers to have 


PEERLESS 
ROLLER MILLS 


Complete line of Heavy 
Duty Roller Mills at 
America’s Lowest 
Prices. Also “Ear Corn” 
Roller Mill. Basic units 
or complete mills. 


Manufactured by 


PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine and poultry. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 


TOASTED BREAD CRUMBS 


GUARANTEED PURE Bread Free from Mold 
High in Vitemias, Minerals, Proteins, Carbohydrates, etc. 
ive to use, excellent taste, crispy; keeps well, 
preserves its flavor. Baked, toasted, ready to mix. 
Write now for Semple and Prices. State quantity you 


MILEY BROS. 


18 Spencer Street Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


For that new 


FEED LABORATORY 


See 


Laboratory Construction Company 
1115 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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water hauled in for both humans and 
livestock. 

Ohio has ample water supplies 
along both its north and south boun- 
daries, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
to study the drouth problem and sub- 
mit recommendations. Gov. Lausche 
has suggested pipelines from Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River and the im- 
pounding of water in mid-state 
streams by dams to provide neces- 
sary quantities where rainfall is in- 
sufficient. With a predicted state 
population of 9% million by 1960, 
something will have to be done—and 
soon. 

Formula feed prices advanced this 
week 75¢@$1.50 ton, while mill oper- 
ations experienced a healthy increase 


of 15% to about 75% of capacities. 
Supplies of most ingredients were 
ample for mill requirements. 


Pacifie Northwest 


Formula feed sales held at a steady 
volume in the Pacific Northwest, with 
egg mashes and turkey rations pro- 
viding the largest volume of deliv- 
eries. Dairy rations continue to move 
in a rather limited way, although de- 
mand for cattle concentrates in east- 
tern Washington appears to be im- 
proving a bit. The weather, which 
had been cool and moist, has turned 
warm and sunny, and pastures will 
probably deteriorate from this point 
forward. 


New crop barley should be avail- 


able in another week or ten days, 
and current asking prices are run- 
ning around $51, bulk, Coast, with 
little or no trading. Some early sales 
were made at slightly less than this 
figure, but sellers are firm in their 
ideas at the moment, and buyers 
are awaiting the harvest in hopes 
they will find some distressed ma- 
terial. New crop oats will be coming 
in in another two or three weeks, 
with prices running around $60 for 
local cats, many of which are stained, 
and ranging up to $65 for bright oats 
of heavier weights. 

The first cutting of hay in eastern 
Washington has been heavily dam- 
aged, and this has tended to firm 
prices ‘or baled hay in western Wash- 
ington. Rain and cool weather are 


responsible for cutting down on the 
volume of hay available, and also ‘it 
is reported that many farmers are 
going to let their hay go for seed, 
which will further restrict the volume 
available to western Washington 
farmers. In spite of these bullish re- 
ports, however, the market has not 
firmed up more than a dollar or so 
per ton, and U.S. No. 2 green is about 
$31, delivered western Washington 
in truck lots, baled. 

Formula feed prices were un- 
changed from a week ago, with de- 
mand mostly for nearby supplies, and 
no forward contracting in any vol- 
ume, Consumers and retailers are 
waiting to see how new crop prices 
shape up, and are unwilling to book 
ahead on anything at this time. 
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LEAF GRANULES 


The stage is set! National's 

big program is starting! And 

you are guaranteed a top perform: 

ance with this all-star cast: Alfalfa 
Meal, Leaf Granules, Granules '56, 
Dari-Granules, and Alfalfa Pellets. 
Now, with these time-tested performers 
in the lineup, National Alfalfa gives you 
all the advantages of one fully 
integrated source of PREMIUM 
QUALITY alfalfa produets the 

year ‘round. 


DARI-GRANULES 


GENERAL OFFICES: LAMAR, COLORADO 
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